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UTILITIES  INDUSTRY 


Structure 

The  Utility  Market  sepent  is  comprised  of  investor-owned  electric, 
water,  gas,  and  sanitation  utilities.   This  profile  addresses  the  need  of 
the  four  main  types  of  electric  utilities:    investor-owned  companies, 
non-federal  public  agencies  (state  and  municipal),  federal  agencies  and 
cooperatives.    Of  these,  some  266  investor-owned  companies  represent 
94  percent  of  the  industry  revenues  and  77.5  percent  of  the  installed 
generating  capacity  of  the  Industry.    Two  hundred  fifteen  of  these  earn 
in  excess  of  $1  million  and  represent  nearly  97  percent  of  the  privately 
owned  sector.^ 

Investor-owned  companies  are  organized  as  tax- paying  businesses,  which 
are  financed  either  by  internally  generated  capital  or  by  the  sales  of 
securities  in  the  free  market.   They  have  territorial  franchises  granted 
by  the  state  or  local  government,  and  their  properties  are  managed  by 
representatives  regularly  elected  by  their  shareholders.  Investor-owned 
companies  are  involved  in  all  facets  of  generation,  transmission,  and 
distribution  of  electricity  for  use  by  residential,  commercial,  and 
industrial  customers. 
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Five  major  investor-owned  companies  generate  almost  20  percent  of  the 

industry's  gross  revenues.   The  firms  in  the  top  seven  BX's  generate 

approximately  60  percent  of  all  revenues  in  the  Utilities  Industry.  The 

Bell  System  realizes  over  50  percent  of  its  revenues  in  this  market 

se9i^nt  from  these  firms.    It  should  be  noted  that  the  Bell  System 

revenue  is  closely  proportionats  to  Industry  Revenue  indicating  that 

utilities  spend  a  comparative  portion  of  their  gross  revenue  on  Bell 

2 

System  communications. 

In  the  past  several  years,  problems  have  anerged  for  the  utility  industry 
that  are  considerably  more  difficult  to  deal  with  tiian  technical  issues 
of  the  past.    These  recent  developments  include:    the  inflationary 
spiral,  the  heightened  opposition  to  construction  of  nuclear  and 
coal -fired  generating  plants  combined  with  pressures  to  reduce  the  use  of 
gas  and  oil,  delays  in  regulatory  approvals  for  new  facilities,  the 
deteriorating  financial  capability  of  the  utility  industry,  reduced  load 
factors  creating  inefficient  utilization  of  ^nerating  facilities,  and 
the  uncertainties  of  future  electric  power  needs.    As  a  result  of  these 
nea  problems,  there  is  a  clear  trend  toward  delays  and  postponements  of 
new  facilities  which  could  lead  to  a  shortage  of  generation  and 
transmission  capacity  in  the  foreseeable  future.    This  is  a  situation 
most  difficult  to  relieve  because  of  the  long  lead-time  required  to  build 
facilities.   Attempting  to  serve  future  loads  with  Inadequate  generation 
and  transmission  can  only  lead  to  a  lowering  of  system  reliability,  a 
heightened  susceptibility  to  the  many  disturbances  to  which  a  system  is 
exposed,  and  a  trend  toward  a  greater  frequency  of  interruptions. 
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Envi  ronment 

The  environment  in  which  the  power  utilities  have  had  to  operate  during 

much  of  the  1970* s  and  early  1980' s  is  best  characterized  as  increasingly 

hostile.   This  is  due  to  a  number  of  extraneous  events  over  which  the 

utilities  had  little  or  no  control.    These  include:    a  sharp  rise  in  the 

cost  of  oil,  high  inflation  coupled  vrith  high  interest  rates,  and  an 
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increase  in  consumer  awareness. 

Since  the  utilities  industry  is  regulated,  any  significant  change  in 
their  cost  impacts  their  rate  structure.   The  increases  in  tiie  price  of 
oil,  the  price  of  capital  investment,  and  the  cost  of  inflation  all  had 
to  be  reflected  in  significant  increases  in  rates.   The  frequency  of  rate 
increases,  at  a  time  when  consimers  were  becoming  actively  involved  in 
rate  cases,  put  additional  pressures  on  the  regulators  to  more  closely 
scrutini:^  the  operations  of  the  power  ccmianies. 

The  consumers  were  not  only  questioning  the  need  for  increased  rates,  but 
they  were  challenging  the  planning  and  managerial  decisions  of  the 
utilities.   They  were  providing  alternative  solutions  for  the  regulators 
to  consider. 

The  1970 's  saw  the  creation  of  new  regulatory  bodies,  including  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  (EPA),  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission 
(NRC),  and  the  Department  of  Energy  (DOE).   These  agencies  all  placed 
additional  demands  upon  the  power  utilities,  sometimes  at  cross  purposes 
with  each  other. 
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The  increased  consumer  awareness  is  not  only  impacting  rate  case 
activity,  it  is  most  effective  on  the  issue  of  the  use  of  nuclear 
energy.   The  Three  Mile  Island  (TMI)  incident  has  reshaped  the  thinking 
in  the  Utilities  Industry  toward  nuclear  generation.    Up  until  TMI,  the 
construction  of  new  generators  was  prlmariTy  for  nuclear.   This  has  now 

changed.   Many  key  executives  now  feel  that  they  may  never  build  another 
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nuclear  plant. 

This  is  forcing  a  movement  toward  coal ,  which  has  many  problems, 
including:  mining  capacity,  the  ability  of  the  transportation  industry 
(railroad)  to  deliver  the  coal,  and  the  environmental  requiranents  to 
burn  coal  . 

High  interest  rates  have  also  had  a  profound  effect  on  the  utilities. 
The  power  utilities  must  use  enormous  amounts  of  capital  to  construct  the 
generation  capacity  needed  to  meet  anticipated  demand.    The  increased 
cost  of  capital  Is  reflected  In  rates  which  again  Increase  the  consumer 
activisim  against  the  utilities.    Regulators  make  political  decisions 
which  force  the  utilities  to  reduce  their  rate-of- return.   This  lowers 
tJie  value  of  the  equity  stock,  forcing  the  utilities  back  into  the  debt 
market  for  additional  capital  —  and  the  cycle  begins  again. 
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FIXED  CAPITAL  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  ELECTRIC  UTILITY  INDUSTRY* 
(Billions  of  Current  Dollars) 


Electric  Utility 
Generation 

Transmission,  Distribution 
and  Related  Facilities 

Total 


1979     1980     1981     1982     1983     1984     1985     1986     1987     1988     1989     1990  1980-1990 


24.9     24,8     26.7     28.7     30.1     32.2     37.4     43.3     48.5     54.3     60.8  67.5 


454.3 


10.4  10.5  11.3  12.2  12.8  13.7  15.8  18.4  20.6  23.0  25.8  28.6  192.7 
35.3     35.3     38.0     40.9     42.9     45.9     53.2     61.7     69.1     77.3     86.6     96.1  647.0 


*Source:    Bankers  Trust  Company 
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FIGURE  1 
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GEf€ RATING  CAPACITY  ADDITIONS,  MW 
(Based  on  Date  of  Commercial  Operation) 


Hydro 

r  Ulil  pCU 

Hydro 

r  ua  all 

Stearad) 

steam 

UUiilUUo  U 1  Ull 

Turbine  &  I.C. 

Total 

1971 

624 

219 

17,564 

2,194 

5,705 

23,306 

1972 

382 

285 

18,455 

6,613 

6,474 

32,210 

1973 

1,594 

3,622 

24,217 

5,770 

5,066 

40,269 

1974 

720 

1,087 

18,874 

9,196 

6,236 

36,113 

1975 

2,064 

305 

21,726 

7,281 

3,524 

34,900 

1976 

300 

235 

11,908 

4,457 

2,600 

19,500 

1977 

1,438 

485 

16,506 

6,530 

1,647 

26,609 

1978 

4,265 

841 

14,454 

2,162 

2,213 

23,935 

1979 

2,632 

1,200 

10,999 

1,874 

370 

17,075 

1980,  ^ 

1,078 

257 

14,214 

2,887 

446 

18,882 

1981 (2) 

290 

250 

6,505 

4,286 

624 

11,955 

Forecast 

1982 

1,010 

1,067 

6,872 

5,450 

470 

14,869 

1983 

1,033 

406 

9,604 

13,205 

230 

24,478 

1984 

1,091 

0 

8,135 

12,804 

125 

22,155 

1985 

1,318 

1,050 

5,165 

9,355 

150 

17,038 

1986 

1,690 

1,050 

4,220 

7,130 

150 

14,240 

1987 

1,442 

0 

3,170 

4,352 

150 

14,240 

1988 

1,090 

0 

4,350 

5,845 

150 

11,435 

1989 

834 

0 

2,000 

2,370 

150 

5,354 

1990 

920 

0 

4,750 

1,200 

150 

7,020 

1991 

470 

0 

6,896 

0 

150 

7,516 

1992 

0 

0 

12,000 

1,050 

150 

13,200 

1993 

0 

0 

11,550 

2,352 

150 

14,052 

1994 

0 

0 

15,385 

2,483 

150 

18,018 

1995 

0 

0 

16,640 

1,233 

150 

18,023 

1996 

0 

0 

23,100 

1,150 

150 

24,400 

1997 

0 

0 

18,325 

1,150 

150 

19,625 

1998 

0 

0 

22,800 

0 

150 

22,950 

1999 

0 

0 

22,400 

1,250 

100 

23,750 

2000 

0 

0 

23,990 

1,250 

100 

25,340 

( Doeothermal ,  wind,  solar  and  bioraass  included  1981-1990 
^2)Frora  Electrical  World's  Statistical  Report,  March  1982 


Source:    33rd  Annual  Electric  Industry  Forecast;  Electric  World, 
September  1982 
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SCHEDULED  U.S. 
BASE  LOAD  GENERATING  UNIT 
ADDITIONS  BY  PRINCIPAL  FUEL  SOURCES 


Megawatts  x  1000 
-  COAL 


NUCLEAR 


C 


C 


20- 


15  - 


80  81  82  83  84  85  86  87  88  89         80  81  82  83  84  85  86  87  88  89 


Under  Construction  More  Than  50%  Complete 


Under  Construction  Less  Tiian  50%  Complete 


Not  Under  Construction 


Source:  National  Electric  Reliability  Council 
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FIGURE  3 
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Key  Issues  and  Trends 

There  are  a  number  of  key  issues  and  trends  which  impact  the  power 
companies.    How  these  can  be  used  as  opportunities  for  conmuni cation  will 
provide  the  basis  for  the  study  activities  in  1983.    For  the  purposes  of 
this  profile,  I  shall  simply  highlight  the  major  issues  or  trends: 

.   The  future  of  nucl^r  generation.   This  issue  has  multiple 

facets.    The  TMI  incident  has  caused  a  significant  shift  in  public 
opinion  away  from  nuclear  energy.    The  public  "trust"  has  been 
violated  and  public  acceptance  of  nuclear  energy  may  never  be 
achieved.^   What  to  do  with  nuclear  waste  is  another  problem. 
Until  an  environmentally  safe  solution  is  found  for  nuclear  waste, 
particularly  one  that  is  secure  from  terrorist  or  criminal 
elements  for  plutonium  waste,  nuclear  energy  is  not  going  to  be 
supported.   The  chart  in  Figure  2  illustrates  the  significant 
decline  in  the  additions  of  nuclear  generation,  particularly  after 
1986.  f 

.   The  chart  in  Figure  2  also  indicates  a  significant  increase  in  the 
rise  of  fossil  fuel  after  1970  —  the  key  issue  Is  shall  that  be 
oil  or  coal.    Since  the  oil  embargo  of  1973  and  the  ensuing  price 
increases  due  to  the  OPEC  oil  cartel,  alternative  energy  solutions 
to  oil  have  been  sought.    All  roads  seem  to  lead  toward  coal.  The 
United  States  has  an  abundance  of  coal  which  would  tend  to  drive 
us  toward  it  for  our  power  needs.    However,  there  are  significant 
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problems  with  coal.   These  include  mining  capacity,  environmental 
concerns,  and  the  ability  of  the  railroads  to  deliver  large 
quantities  of  coal,  recognizing  the  condition  of  the  nations  rail 
bed. 

Regulators  are  also  forcing  the  utilities  to  protect  themselves  by 
building  power  plants  which  can  bum  both  coal  and  oil.   This,  of 
course,  adds  to  the  cost. 

The  high  cost  of  capital  has  been  disastrous  to  the  power 
utilities.   As  the  chart  In  Figure  1  shows,  the  Industry  has  a 
tremendous  need  for  capital  if  it  is  to  meet  the  generation 
requirements  which  are  forecast.    If  the  power  companies  have  to 
enter  the  debt  market  at  high  Interest  rates  It  lowers  their 
financial  posture,  which  compounds  their  problem.    Their  bond 
rating  Is  reduced,  which  Increases  their  cost  of  capital.    It  also 
reduces  the  equity  value  which  forces  them  back  Into  the  debt 
market.    Many  utilities  will  be  forced  to  increase  their  risk  of 
Inadequate  generating  capacity  to  forestall  capital  expenditures. 

.    The  continuing  change  in  the  load  to  peak  ratio  will  also  cause 
problems  to  the  utilities.   The  load  is  the  normal  power 
requirement.    The  peak  Is  the  highest  demand  for  power  at  a 
specific  time.    Utilities  engineer  for  peak  demand.  Utilities 
make  their  money  on  the  load  and  their  cost  on  the  peaks.  With 
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the  increase  in  conservation  the  ratio  of  the  load  to  the  peak  is 
increasing,  which  means  that  they  have  to  continue  to  incur  the 
cost  of  the  peak  without  receiving  the  revenue  from  the  load. 
This  forces  utilities  to  request  higher  rates  for  lower  use. 

Increased  regulation  has  caused  an  increase  in  the  lag  time  for 
construction  of  new  generating  facilities.    It  now  takes  more  than 
ten  years  from  start  to  completion.^  With  the  increase  in  the 
cost  of  capital  and  the  other  extraneous  factors  decisions  to  add 
new  generating  units  are  being  delayed,  increasing  the  risk  of 
brownout  or  blackouts  for  the  1990' s. 

The  continued  increase  in  consumer  awareness  and  activism  is 
anticipated.    This  will  force  the  utilities  to  continue  to  operate 
in  a  "fish  bowl"  environment,  reducing  executive  prerogatives. 

There  will  be  an  increase  in  the  use  of  computerized  services. 
This  will  be  in  the  office  and  engineering  environment  and  also 
the  operations.   There  will  be  an  increased  use  of  remote  meter 
reading,  and  generating  plant  monitoring  as  a  means  of  controlling 
cost  and  of  providing  more  efficient  service. 

The  regulatory  environment  will  not  improve.    In  fact,  there  will 
probably  be  an  increase  in  regulation  as  a  result  of  all  the  other 
factors.   This  will  put  additional  demands  on  the  utility  as  it 
tries  to  serve  both  the  shareholder  and  the  rate  payer. 
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.   The  net  effect  of  all  these  factors  will  be  a  continuation  of  the 
trend  toward  mergers,  accpjisitions,  and  diversification  on  the 
part  of  the  investor-owned  power  comapnies.    This  will  be 
necessary  to  protect  their  investment  and  to  provide  a  cushion  for 
the  fluctuations  in  the  power  industry. 

Coimnuni  ca ti  on  Oppo  rtuni  ti  es 

The  opportunities  which  the  power  utilities  offer  will  have  to  be 
explored  in  detail  in  1983.   Two  areas  which  warrant  close  attention  are: 

1.  The  replacement  of  the  existing  microwave  systems  which  the  power 
companies  currently  use  to  monitor  ronote  generating  stations.  The 
high  cost  of  capital  may  force  the  utilities  to  lease  rather  than 
purchase  their  microwave  in  the  future. 

2.  The  establishment  of  a  nationwide  communications  network  for  the 
purpose  of  monitoring  and  moving  power  to  satisfy  peak  requirements 
should  be  more  closely  examined.   This  may  become  increasingly 
important  as  the  power  companies  take  increased  risk  to  forestall  new 
power  stations. 
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1983  Plan 

The  key  to  detennining  the  revenue  opportunities  for  ATTIX  is  to  better 
uiiderstand  the  various  trends  which  have  been  outlined  in  this  docunent. 
That,  coupled  with  the  knowledge  of  what  our  planned  services  are,  will 
enable  us  to  form  solutions  which  are  mutually  beneficial  to  the  power 
companies  and  us. 

The  study  effort  will  concentrate  on  identifying  additional  trends, 
clarifying  the  opportunities  that  the  movement  to  improved  computerized 
services  on  the  part  of  the  utilities  will  have  for  us,  and  identifying 
market  needs  which  have  not  been  met  with  existing  solutions. 
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FOOTNOTES 

1.  "Network  Services  Applications  Plan,"  issued  by  ATT  Inter  Exchange 
Market  Management. 

2.  Ibid. 

3.  Ibid. 

4.  "A  Study  of  the  U.S.  Electric  Utility  Industry,"  Theodore  Barry  and 
Associates,  1980. 

5.  Ibid. 

6.  Ibid. 

7.  Ibid. 
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BANKING 
INDUSTRY  PROFILE 


THE  MARKET  PLACE 
Industry  Composition^ 

The  Banking  Industry  is  composed  of  many  types  of  financial 
institutions  (See  figure  1).   A  view  of  this  sepent  reflects  the 
followi  ng: 


Commercial  Banks  -  15,000 

Savings  &  Loans  -  4,100 

Mutual  Savings  Banks  -  400 

Finance  Companies  -  3,200 

Credit  Unions  -  22,000 


Each  of  the  five  types  of  financial  Institutions  offers  different 
groupings  of  a  common  set  of  financial  services,  however,  there 
remain  some  distinct  differences.   Within  these  five  entities  are 
clients  whose  primary  functions  differ.    To  best  identify  these 
variations,  the  following  SIC  codes  are  provided.    They  represent 
the  varied  type  customers  that  are  included  in  Market  Management 
Code  222: 
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COMMERCIAL  BANKS 


Federal  Reserve  Banks 

State  Banks  -  Fed  Manbsr 

-  Fed  Member/Not  FDIC 

-  Not  Fed  or  FDIC  Member 


6011 
6022 
6023 
6024 


National  Banks 


-  Fed  Member 

-  Not  Fed  Member/ 
FDIC  Member 

-  Not  FDIC  Member 


6025 

6026 

6027 


Private,  Unincorporated  Bank 


-  6028 


THRIFT  INSTITUTIONS 


Mutual  Savings  Banks 


-  Fed  Member 

-  Not  Fed  Member/ 
FDIC  Member 

-  Not  FDIC  Member 


-  6032 

-  6033 

-  6064 


j 
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COMMERCIAL  BANKS 


Federal  Reserve  Banks 

State  Banks  -  Fed  Maiber 

-  Fed  Member /Not  FDIC 

-  Not  Fed  or  FDIC  Member 


6011 
6022 
6023 
6024 


National  Banks 


-  Fed  Member 

-  Not  Fed  Member/ 
FDIC  Manber 

-  Not  FDIC  Member 


-  6025 

-  6026 

-  6027 


Private,  Unincorporated  Bank 


6028 


THRIFT  INSTITUTIONS 


Mutual  Savings  Banks  -  Fed  Member 

*  -  Not  Fed  Member/ 

FDIC  Member 
-  Not  FDIC  Member 


-  6032 

-  6033 

-  6064 
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FEDERAL  SAVINGS  &  LOAN  ASSOCIATIONS 


STATE  SAVINGS  &  LOAN  ASSOCIATIONS 


-  Insured  by  FSLIC 

-  FHLBB  Member/Not  FSLIC 

-  Not  FSLIC  or  FHLBB  Member 


STATE  TRUST  COMPANIES     -  Fed  Member 

-  Not  FDIC  Member 


Banking  Related  Functions 

Foreign  Exchange  Establishments 
Safe  Deposit  Ccnnpanies 
Clearinghouse  Associations 
Corporations  For  Banking  Abroad 
Establishments  Performing  Functions 
Closely  Related  to  Banking 


Trusts 

Educational,  Religious  and  Charitable 
Trusts 

Trusts  Except  Educational,  Religious 
and  Charitable 


-  6122 


-  6123 

-  6124 

-  6125 

-  6042 

-  6044 

^  6052 

-  6054 

-  6055 

-  6056 

-  6059 


-  6732 

-  6733 


Holding  Companies 


6711 


Mr  ' 


Business  and  Personal  Lending 

Rediscount  and  Financing  Institutions 
For  Credit  Agencies  Other  Than  Banks 
Rediscount  and  Financing  Institutions 
for  Credit  Agencies  (Other  Than 
Banks)  Not  Primarily  Associated 
With  Agricultural  Credit 
Rediscount  and  Financing  Institutions 
for  Credit  Agencies  (Other  Than  Banks) 
Primarily  Associated  With  Agricultural 
Credit 

Agricultural  Credit  Institutions 

Personal  Credit  Institutions 
Federal  Credit  Unions 
State  Credit  Unions 
Industrial  Loan  Companies  Not  Enga^d 

in  Deposit  Banking 
Licensed  Small  Loan  Lenders 
Installment  Sales  Finance  Companies 
Miscellaneous  Personal  Credit 
Institutions 
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Business  Credit  Institutions 


Short-Term  Business  Credit  Institutions 
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Miscellaneous  Business  Credit 


Insti  tutions 
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Mortgage  Banks  and  Brokers 


Mortgage  Bankers  and  Loan  Correspondents 
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Loan  Brokers 
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Geographic  dispersion  of  our  clients  also  varies.    The  hub  of 
coumereial  bank  activity  is  in  the  "money  center"  cities,  such  as 
Chicago,  New  York,  Los  Angelas  and  San  Francisco.    Regional  banking 
centers,  such  as  Cleveland,  Pittsburgh,  and  Denver,  also  generate 
high  activity.    Savings  and  loans,  finance  companies,  and  credit 
unions  are  all  national  in  scope  with  the  largest  thrift 
concentration  in  California.   Mutual  savings  banks  are  confined  to 
the  Northeast. 


Regul atory  Envi  ronment 

One  of  the  distinguishing  factors  between  these  segments  comes  from 
their  charter,  which  lays  out  the  regulations  to  follow  and 
services  that  can  be  offered.    Financial  institution  charters  have 
evolved  in  a  variety  of  directions.    A  primary  distinction  can  be 
made  between  banks  that  are  chartered  by  the  Federal  government  as 
national  banks  and  those  chartered  by  the  states  as  state  banks. 
Of  the  almost  15,000  separate  commercial  banks,  roughly  5,400  are 
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federally  chartered.    In  a  somewhat  different  classification  are 
the  12  Federal  Reserve  banks  that  do  business  exclusively  with 
other  banks  and  the  U.S.  Government.    These  banks  are  controlled  by 
the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Systan  which  is  a 
partially  autonomous  government  agency. 

National  banks  must  be  Federal  Reserve  (Fed)  manbers.  These  banks 
are  regulated  by  the  Fed  and  by  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency. 


I 
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Figure  1 


Largest  Financial  Institutions 
{Year-end  1981) 

Companies  (ranked  by  assets) 

Banking  Companies 

1.  Bank  America  Corp. 

2.  Citicorp 

3.  Chase  Manhattan  Corp. 
4  Manufacturers  Hanover 

5.  J.  P.  Morgan 

6.  Continental  Illinois 

7.  Chemical  New  York 

8.  First  Interstate  Bankcorp. 

9.  Bankers  Trust  New  York 

10.  First  Chicago  Corp. 

11.  Security  Pacific  Corp. 

12.  Wells  Fargo  &  Co. 

13.  Crocker  National  Corp. 

14.  Marine  Midland  Banks 

15.  Mellon  National  Corp. 

16.  Irving  Bank  Corp. 

17.  InterFirst  Corp. 

18.  First  National  Boston 

19.  Northwest  Bancorp. 

20.  First  Bank  System 

21.  Texas  Commerce 

22.  RepublicBank  Corp. 

23.  First  City  Pancorp.  of  Texas 

24.  Bank  of  New  York  Co. 

25.  NBD  Bancorp. 

Savings  &  Loan  Associations 

1.  W.  F.  Ahmanson 

2.  Great  Western  Financial 

3.  First  Charter  Financial 

4.  Golden  West  Financial 

5.  Imperial  Corp.  of  America 

Independent  Finance  and  Personal  Loa 

1.  Househol d  International 

2.  Beneficial  Corp. 

3.  Walter  E.  Heller 


Equity  *1981 
Assets         Million  Dollars  Earnings 

121,158  4,090  445 

119,232  4,281  555 

77,839  2,593  444 

59,109  1,900  257 

53,522  2,420  375 

46,972  1,711  260 

44,917  1,420  215 

38,982  1,598  246 

34,213  1,160  192 

33,562  1,272  122 

32,999  1,323  207 

23,219  1,021  126 

22,494  1,044  63 

18,662  822  87 

18,448  977  126 

18,227  638  97 

17,318  854  172 

16,809  821  118 

15,141  868  125 

14,911  846  107 

14,512  712  141 

14,441  720  124 

14,291  712  129 

11,463  444  58 

10,703  679  69 


15,049  775  d61 

10,646  624  d28 

9,750  719  d56 

5,541  117  dl9 

5,169  278  d38 

Compani  es 

8,397  1,332  142 

6,340  1,004  39 

6,257  349  23 


*Net  operating  earnings  (before  securities  transactions)  for  banks. 
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Bank  holding  companies  are  regulated  by  the  Federal  Reserve  under 
the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act.    State  chartered  banks  are  regulated 
by  State  Banking  Departments.    State  chartered  banks  may  be  Federal 
Reserve  manbers  and,  if  they  are,  would  be  subject  to  Fed 
regulation.    Approximately  1000  state  chartered  banks  are  Fed 
members  and  all  but  200  are  FDIC  members.    The  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation  provides  depositors  with  insurance  against 
loss  due  to  bank  failure.    Roughly  50  percent  of  all  bank  deposits 
are  held  by  banks  that  are  Fed  members. 

A  similar  scheme  exists  for  savings  and  loan  associations;  their 
counterpart  to  the  Fed  and  the  FDIC  is  the  Federal  Hone  Loan  Bank 
Board  and  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Company. 

Commercial  bank  classifications  are  also  based  on  laws  that  permit 
statewide  branch  banking,  unit  banking,  limited  branching  and/or 
holding  companies.    These  terms  are  largely  self-explanatory.  Only 
the  limited  branching  states  have  a  variety  of  impl orientation 
policies.    In  these  states,  branch  formation  may  be  restricted  to 
one  county,  to  counties  contiguous  to  the  headquarters  county  or, 
perhaps,  to  a  certain  radius.    It  is  important  to  be  aware  of  this 
environment  because  it  directly  affects  the  kinds  of  communications 
services  these  banks  will  find  useful  or  cost  effective.    Figure  2 
lists  specify  branching  and  holding  company  regulations  by  state. 


f- 
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Environmental  Overview 

"With  the  signing  of  the  Depository  Institutions  Deregulation  and 
Monetary  Control  Act  of  1980  (DIDMCA),  the  banking  industry  began  a 
journey,  which  over  the  eight  years  to  full  impl anentati on ,  will 
culminate  in  the  deregulation  of  the  cost  of  all  liabilities."    This  Act 
has  allowed  the  expansion  of  the  services  which  banks  may  offer  their 
customers.   The  key  features  of  DII»1CA  are: 

.    Effective  January  1,  1981,  banks  and  thrift  institutions 

nationwide  were  granted  permission  to  offer  NOW  (negotiable  orders 
of  withdrawal)  accounts.    Prior  to  this,  NOW  accounts 
(minimum-balance,  interest-paying  checking  accounts)  were  legal 
only  In  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Rhode 
Island,  Connecticut,  New  York,  and  New  Jersey. 

.    There  is  to  be  a  gradual  phase-out,  through  March  1986,  of 

interest-rate  ceilings  imposed  on  savings  instrunents  offered  by 
all  depository  Institutions,  Including  commercial  banks,  savings 
and  loan  associations,  mutual  savings  banks,  etc.  Additionally, 
the  1/4  percent  interest  differential  allowed  the  thrift 
Institutions  to  be  abolished. 

.    The  ceiling  on  FDIC-insured  deposits  was  increased  to  $100,000 
from  $40,000. 
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Federally  chartered  savings  and  loan  associations  received 
authorization  to  expand  their  consLinier  loan  operations,  offer 
credit  cards  and  trust  services,  and  invest  in  commercial  paper 
and  corporate  bonds,  up  to  an  aggregate  maximum  of  20  percent  of 
assets. 

Credit  unions  were  authorized  to  continue  the  use  of  share  drafts. 

Banks  were  authorized  to  continue  the  use  of  automatic  transfer 
accounts . 

Savings  and  loan  associations  were  authorized  to  continue  the 
operation  of  ranote  service  units  or  automated  teller  service 

(ATS)  machines. 

During  the  eight-year  phase-in  period,  all  depository 
institutions,  including  thrifts  and  credit  unions,  must  maintain 
reserves  at  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank.   The  re(piireraent  is 
universal  and  uniform,  regardless  of  the  Fed  membership  status  of 
an  institution.    As  of  1982,  Federal  Reserve  System  services, 
previously  free  to  members,  became  fee-bearing.   At  the  end  of  the 
eight-year  phase-in,  the  reserve  requirement  will  be  lower  and 
uniform  ~  12  percent  of  all  transaction  balances  in  excess  of  $25 
million  per  institution. 

The  Federal  Reserve  has  deferred  through  1982  the  reserve 
requirement  for  some  17,755  Institutions  with  deposits  of  less 
than  $2  million.    It  also  endorses  permanent  exemption  of  reserve 
requirements  for  these  small  institutions. 


■0 
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state-imposed  ceilings  on  mortgage  rates  are  preempted  by  the  Act, 
unless  states  respond  within  three  years  to  re-enact  and 
liberalize  them.    (This  provision  greatly  impacts  those  states 
with  artificially  lew  mortgage  rate  ceilings). 

The  act  simplifies  Truth-In-Lending  laws,  requires  lenders  to 
repay  consumers  for  overcharges,  removes  the  interest-rate  ceiling 
for  three  years  on  business  and  agricultural  loans  over  $25,000, 
and  raises  from  12-18  percent,  the  top  rate  applicable  to  loans  by 
credit  unions.   Higher  rates  are  allowed  for  periods  of  up  to  18 
months. 

As  important  as  the  DIDMCA  is  to  the  industry,  the  recent  passage 
of  the  Garns-St.  Gemiain  Depository  Institution  Act  of  1982  may  be 
more  far-reaching,    in  some  instances,  it  accelerates  the 
schedules  set  upon  the  DIDMC  (i.e.,  interest  rate  differential). 
It  also  opens  up  new  opportunities  for  the  industry,  both 
conmercial  and  thrifts,  such  as  insured  money  market  accounts. 
The  key  features  of  the  Sams-St.  Germain  Act  were: 

1.   The  establishment  of  an  insured  "money  market"  account  is 
authorized.    This  account  has  some  checking  transaction 
limitations  (three  per  month)  and  minimum  balance 
requirement  may  not  exceed  $5000. 


ft 
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2.  The  interest  rate  differentials  for  all  categories  of 
accounts  shall  be  phased  out  on  or  before  January  1,  1984. 
Coomercial  banks'  ceiling  rates  will  increase  to  that 
allowable  to  thrifts. 

3.  Federal  associations  will  now  have  limited  authority  to 
make  conmercial  loans  and  accept  demand  deposits  (checking 
accounts ) . 

4.  MOW  accounts  may  be  offered  to  public  funds  (governments). 

5.  Federal  associations  may  expand  commercial  real  estate 
loans  from  20-40  percent  of  assets. 

6.  The  limits  on  loan-to- value  ratios  made  by  federal 
associations  are  eliminated. 

7.  Expansion  bf  the  types  of  loans  and  the  percent  of  assets 
requi ranents  was  also  given  to  the  federal  associates. 

8.  The  Act  also  provided  for  a  nunber  of  emergency  procedures 
to  help  the  thrift  industry  recover  from  its  current 
problems.    These  have  a  three-year  sunset  provision. 

a.   The  commercial  banks  authority  to  make  real  estate 

loans  was  expanded. 


-0 
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This  Act  is  quite  complex  and  will  have  far-reaching  impact  on  the 
industry  as  a  whole.    Both  the  DIDMCA  and  the  Garns-St.  Germain 
Acts  allow  for  the  focus  of  competition  to  provide  the  regulation 
of  interest  rates  and  fees.   These  Acts  significantly  impact  the 
environment  of  the  Banking  Industry. 

To  fully  appreciate  how  these  Acts  change  the  industry  a  short 
overview  is  necessary. 

Growth 

The  commercial  banks  have  had  earnings  growth  above  that  of  the 

industrial  sector  of  the  econoiny.   They  have,  however,  come  under 

strong  competition  from  the  securities  and  insurance  industries 

for  investment  dollars.    The  majority  of  bank  stocks  are  selling 

2 

at  below  book  value. 

The  thrift  institutions  are  in  a  serious  position.    Their  deposits 
grew  less  than  1  percent  in  1980.   Their  earnings  have  dropped 
significantly  in  the  face  of  high  interest  rates  while  carrying 
mortgage  portfolios  laden  with  low  rates.    In  1981,  259  S&Ls  were 
merged  into  or  acquired  by  other  institutions.   This  often 
required  out-of-state  organizations,  and/or  acquisitions  by 
commercial  banks. 
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The  savings  and  loans  have  been  hardest  hit  by  the  drain  on  their 
assets  by  the  money  market  accounts  offered  by  the  Securities 
Industry.    This  forced  them  to  borrow  money  at  high  interest  rates 
to  mii  ntai  n  mortgas^s .    The  i  ndustry  had  to  devel op  al ternati  ves 
to  the  conventional  long  term  fixed  interest  rate  mortgage. 

One  of  the  new  concepts  in  mortgage  financing  is  the  mortgage 
discount,  a  concept  aimed  at  helping  both  borrowers  and  lenders. 
Such  discount  plans  offer  the  borrower  a  below-market  mortgage 
rate  in  return  for  an  above-market  monthly  payment.   The  portion 
of  the  payment  representing  the  increase  is  applied  against  the 
loan  principal,  thereby  accelerating  the  total  mortgage  repayment 
rate.   The  benefits  to  the  borrower  are  reduced  interest  charges 
and  a  more  rapid  loan  payoff.   The  lender  benefits  from  an 
increased  cash  flow  that  can  be  reinvested  at  a  rate  higher  than 
the  mortgage. 

ISSUES  AND  TRENDS*  ^ 

Bankers  are  keenly  aware  that  competition,  both  internal  and  external 
to  the  industry,  is  a  big  problem.    It  is  one  which  stirs  a  chain  of 
ewnts  that  clearly  identifies  the  industry  concerns.    Although  not 
necessarily  occurring  in  this  sequence,  the  following  narrative 
presents  a  view  of  what  confronts  bankers,  and  therefore,  what 
confronts  us  as  we  strive  to  suport  bank  efforts  to  overcome  these 
situati ons . 

Taken  verbatim  frcm  Network  Services  Application 
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Financial  institutions  once  saw  their  adversaries  as  others  in  the 
same  business  ~  commercial  banks,  savings  and  loans,  credit  unions 
and  finance  companies.    Competition  was  not  fierce,  truly  not  enough 
to  foster  a  selling  environment.   Today's  world  is  much  different  as 
the  competitive  climate  is  more  intense.    It  now  includes  many 
non-tradi tional  participants  such  as  stock  brokers,  insurance 
companies,  retailers,  and  even  bus  companies.   Merrill  Lynch  offers 
money  market  services  as  well  as  a  Cash  Management  Account  (checking 
account).  Sears  owns  a  brokerage  house,  insurance  company  and  a 
savings  and  loan,  and  Greyhound  Corporation  offers  check  writing  and 
insurance  coverage. 

While  these  "foreign"  entities  encroach  on  the  banking  business, 
bankers  feel  they  cannot  retaliate.   While  an  insurance  company  can 
open  a  location  anywhere,  and  buy  a  bank  without  much  of  a  problem, 
banks  are  prohibited  from  doing  the  same.    Numerous  regulatory 
constraints  keep  institutions  from  enjoying  this  freedom.  The 
McFadden  Act  restricts  branching  nationwide,  while  some  states  do  not 
allow  statewide  branching  (See  pages  5-6).   Gl ass -S tea gall  restricts 
banks  from  directly  offering  brokerage  services.    Only  recently  have 
savings  and  loans  worked  around  this  law.    Banks,  meanwhile,  are  now 
providing  broker  type  services,  but  only  through  a  third-party 
licensed  brokerage  firm.    Bank  of  America,  the  nation's  largest  bank, 
is  now  challenging  the  law  as  it  moves  to  acquire  Charles  Schwab  and 
Company,  the  nation's  largest  discount  brokerage  firm.    The  Federal 
Reserve  Board  is  reviewing  the  case  and,  if  successful,  B  of  A  would 
be  authorized  to  offer  a  full  range  of  one-stop  financial  services. 
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Since  these  legislative  restrictions  exist,  industry  growth  is 
occurring  internally.    Supporting  the  theory  that  there  is  strength 
in  numbers  and  size,  although  not  in  evidence  by  the  large  thrifts 
that  are  in  financial  trouble,  financial  institutions  are  resorting 
to  either  merging  or  acquiring  other  financial  institutions. 

Whether  it  be  Mellon  Bank  ac(>iiring  Girard,  Chase  buying  into 
Equibank,  or  two  canraunity  banks  merging,  this  activity  has  increased 
dramatically.    This  growth  is  proving  necessary;  one,  because  it 
allows  institutions  to  expand  their  market  area,  and  two,  because  it 
presents  an  opportunity  to  circumvent  existing  legislation. 

Operating  within  these  service  and  geographic  limitations  has  caused 
banks  to  consider  what  to  them  is  a  radical  change,  that  being  to  use 
marketi ng  as  a  means  of  increasing  market  share.    In  a  service  world 
where  an  aggressive  sales  campaign  equated  to  newspaper  ads 
publicizing  savings  passbook  interest  rates,  the  art  of  selling  was 
non-existent.    However,  in  times  when:    1)  customers  are  better 
educated  in  areas  of  financial  services  and  bank  capabilities,  and 
2)  this  outside  competititon  enters  the  game  with  strong  selling 
skills,  banks  are  now  beginning  to  pay  attention  to  what  customers 
want,  rather  than  what  they,  the  banks,  care  to  provide. 

Offering  the  proper  service  package  is  one  thing,  but  pricing  is 
something  else.   The  big  profit  squeeze  has  caused  many  internal 
procedures  to  be  revised,  one  of  which  addresses  the  "give  your 
services  away  for  free,  and  throw  in  a  blanket  or  toaster"  pricing 
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syndrome.    Especially  in  tough  economic  times,  profitability  is  of 
the  utmost  importance.   And  if  marketing/selling  does  not  start  now, 
long-term  profits  will  suffer.   Coupled  with  severe  problems,  like 
those  the  thrifts  have  encountered  with  their  long-term  investments 
in  a  period  of  volatile  shortnnarket  rates,  or  the  heavy  loan  losses 
recently  dealt  to  commercial  banks,  times  are  not  good.    If  times 
were  good,  we  would  not  be  witnessing  the  FHLBB  allowing  banks  to  buy 
out  troubled  thrifts. 

This  new  emphasis  on  making  money  by  being  more  active  in  the  market 
place  will,  in  all  likelihood,  result  in  the  introduction  of  new 
services  or  improvement  of  the  old.    This  is  significant  to  us  as  a 
conmuni cations  vendor.    The  delivery  of  many  of  these  services, 
whether  it  be  retail  or  wholesale,  will  be  performed  electronically. 
The  industry  has  always  relied  on  technology,  and  that  has  not 
changed.    The  large  banks  have  their  own  operation  centers/computer 
facilities  while  the  small  institutions  have  utilized  service 
bureaus.    As  we  analyze  future  potential ,  whether  it  be  home  banking 
or  cash  management,  the  deployment  of  new  technology  will  be  foremost 
on  bankers'  minds.   This  presents  tremendous  opportunities. 

Providing  automated  services  is  not  new,  but  it  will  certainly 
continue  —  more  ATM's  check  truncation,  automated  clearinghouse 
activity  and  others.    But  while  this  emphasis  on  technology  remains, 
this  service-oriented  industry  is  still  confronted  with  rising 
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eraplo^anent  figures  and  less  employee  productivity.    From  the 
bookkeepers  and  customer  service  personnel  who  handle  customer 
inquiries  to  the  calling  officer  who  should  generate  new  revenue, 
there  is  an  acknowledgement  that  productivity  equals  profits. 
Managing-by-objectives  is  beccMring  more  prevalent  while  account 
officers  now  have  sales  objectives.    The  thrust  is  to  get  employees 
to  do  more,  as  the  realization  surfaces  that  increased  productivity 
brightens  the  financial  outlook.* 

The  provision  of  ATM's  is  no  longer  limited  to  the  Banking  Industry. 
Paine  Webber  recently  announced  that  their  Resource  Management 
Account  will  have  access  to  ATM's  in  four  states.    This  will  be 
provided  through  the  firm's  link  with  Mastercard  International.  This 
is  the  first  such  provision  of  ATM's  to  securities  firms  and  their 
i  nvestors 

4 

The  concept  of  home  banking  is  also  growing.    "Bank  by  phone"  has 
moved  beyond  the  use  of  a  Touch-Tone  pad  to  initiate  predetermined 
payments.   Chemical  Bank  of  New  York,  Is  offering  the  ability  to  use 
Atari  home  computers  for  banking.   They  are  also  offering  computer- 
ized services  such  as  household  budget  packages,  to  their  customers. 
When  you  recognize  that  the  home  computer  market  is  in  its  infancy, 
the  potential  of  offering  banking  through  it  is  quite  extensive. 

*  End  of  verbatim  text 
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Communication  Intensive  Functions 

The  Banking  industry  has  always  been  a  leader  in  the  use  of 
coram uni cations.   The  trends  of  the  sector  continue  to  danonstrate  the 
value  of  coranuni cati ons  to  it.   This  is  a  source  of  both  opportunity 
and  concern.    As  the  dependency  on  communications  grows,  the  value  of 
providing  private  networks  increases.   Citibank  is  a  prime  example  of 
the  type  of  alternatives  the  Banking  industry  has;  they  have  built  a 
large  private  communications  network.    They  now  offer  it  to  other 
banks  on  a  resale  basis. 

But  the  Banking  industry  offers  a  number  of  opportunities  to  ATTIX, 
particularly  as  electronic  banking  expands.  There  is  growth  in  the 
home  market,  as  well  as  the  business  market. 

The  1983  program  for  market  assessment  will  concentrate  on  focusing 
1n  on  the  primary  issues  which  will  have  the  greatest  impact  on  the 
Banking  Industry  vis-a-vis  network  opportunities.    It  will  be 
particularly  important  to  study  in  detail  the  long- terra  impact  that 
the  Sarns-St.  Germain  Act  will  have  on  the  industry. 
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ASSOCIATIONS 

1.  American  Bankers  Association 

2.  Bank  Administratis  Institute 

3.  National  Autcxnated  Clearing  House  Association 

4.  National  Savings  and  Loan  League 

5.  United  States  League  of  Savings  Associations 
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FOOTNOTES 


1.  Network  Services  Application,  1982,  ATTIX  Market  Management 

2.  Standard  &  Poor's,  "Industry  Survey,"  July  1982 

3.  "Securities  Week,"  December  13,  1982 

4.  "How  Banking  is  Changing  and  Why,"  by  Mike  McNamme,  USA  Today 
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FINANCIAL  INDUSTRY 
BANK  I NG 


Structure 

Environment 

Key  Issues  and  Trends 

Communication  Intensive  Functions 


BANKING  STRUCTURE 


Commercial  Banks 


Mutual  Savings  Banks 


Savings  and  Loans 


Finance  Companies 


Credit  Unions 


Charter 


Federal  State 


Private 


Insurance 


FDIC 


FSLIC 


.J. 


'Mr-- 


Environment 


1.  Banking  is  Regional 

2.  Highly  Regulated 

3.  Markets  have  been  clearly  defined  by  legislation 

4.  Variety  of  Laws  in  each  state  providing  restrictions 

5.  Highly  competitive  from  outside  the  industry.  Securities, 
insurance. 

5.  Commercial  banks  healthy  -  Thrifts  in  serious  trouble. 


OPERATIONS  OF  ALL  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  ASSOCIATIONS 


(In  millions  of  dollars) 


Year 

OPERATING 
iNC, 

OPERATING 
tXP  . 

Net 

UPERAT I NG 
iNC  . 

i  NTEREST 

Exp  . 

INET 

Inc. 

1980 

56,152 

7,922 

48,230 

47,438 

782 

1979 

i|8,638 

7,094 

41,544 

36,476 

3,617 

1978 

40,610 

6,180 

34,430 

28,706 

3,921 

1977 

33,891 

5,327 

28,564 

24,053 

3,198 

1976 

28,234 

4,587 

23,647 

20,492 

2,251 

1975 

24,193 

3,979 

20,214 

18,060 

1,511 

1974 

21,477 

3,490 

17,987 

15,746 

1,532 

1973 

18,692 

3,026 

15,666 

12,954 

1,950 

1972 

15,572 

2,524 

13,048 

10,759 

1,729 

1971 

13,073 

2,180 

10,893 

9,227 

1,291 

Sources:  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  U.S.  League  of  Savings 
Associations. 
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TABLEJ:^ 

SUMMARY  OF  MAJOR  BANKING  LEGISLATION 


Legislation 

1 

Provision 

C4  all  la 

McFadden  Act  (1927)  / 

Prohibits  interstate 
banking 

Carter  Administration  study 
recommended  relaxation,  which 
is  now  under  political  debate 

Douglas  Amendment  to 
Bank  Holding  Co.  Act  (19S8) 

Further  prohibits  Inter- 
stale  banking 

Same 

Glass  Steagall  Act  (1934) 

Limits  banks'  activities, 
especially  the  underwriting 

ni  .<*nrnnrala  SfiCUritiOS 

Legislation  to  repeal  some 

of  its  provisions  now 
ponding  in  Congress 

Regulation  E  (1978) 

Part  o(  the  Electronic  Funds 
Transfer  Act  ot  1978,  requires 
paper  records  lor  electronic 
transactions 

Federal  Reserve  In  1981 
ruled  home  terminals 
exempt  from  "receipt" 
requirement 

Depository  Instilutlons 
Deregulation  Act  (1980) 

Eliminates  interest  rate 
ceilings  for  banks  and 
thrifts  by  1985 

Gradual  phase-in 

underway  under  supervision 

of  Depository,  Institutions 

De  regulation  Commission  (DIDO) 

Source:  The  Yankee  Group 


Depository  Institutions  Deregulation  and 
Monetary  Control  Act  of  1980 
DIDMCA 


Garns  -  St  Germain  Depository 


Institutions  Act  of  1982 


DIDliCA 


1.  NOW  Accounts 

2.  Phase-out  of  interest  rate  ceilings  and  1/4%  differential 

FOR  thrifts. 

3.  Insurance  increased  to  $100,000. 

4.  Federal  S&L  could  offer  consumer  lones/  credit  cards/  trust 
services/  and  could  invest  in  commercial  paper  and 

corporate  BONDS. 

5.  Credit  unions  could  continue  the  use  of  Share  Drafts. 

6.  Banks  and  S&L  could  continue  to  use  ATM. 


DIDMCA  ;  V 

All  Depository  institutions  must  maintain  a  balance  at  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  during  eight-year  phase  in  period 
Federal  services  become  fee-bearing 
Federal  has  deferred  the  reserve  requirement  for  small 

institutions  (less  than  $2  MILLION  IN  DEPOSITS) 

8.  Preempted  state  imposed  ceilings  on  mortgage  rates 

9.  Simplified  Truth-in-Lending  laws 


Garns  -  St  Germain 


1.  Accelerate  schedules  in  DIDMCA 

Interest  Rate  Differential 

2.  Established  Insured  money  market 

3.  Federal  S&L  can  make  commercial  loans  and  accept  demand 

deposits  (Checking  Accounts) 

4.  Now  Accounts  available  to  goverment  funds 

5.  Eliminated  a  number  of  restrictions  on  the  loan  portfolies 
FOR  S&L. 

5.   Set  up  some  emergency  procedures  to  help -Thrifts  out  of 
their  current  problems 


Summary 


1.  These  Acts  eliminate  most  of  the  distinctions  between 
thrifts  and  commercial  banks. 

2.  They  also  allow  the  banks  to  compete  with  the  securities 
industry  for  deposits 

3.  Did  not  allow  for  the  expansion  into  insurance  which  the 
industry  sought. 


Key  Issue  and  Trends 


Impact  of  Garns  -  St  Germain 

Continued  increase  in  competition  from  non-traditional 

SOURCES 

Securities 
Insurance 

Large  diversified  corporations  (Sears) 

Continued  expansion  of  holding  company  services 

Citibank  and  Bank  of  America  offering  Computer  services 
Bank  at  home 

Mergers/Acquisitions  t 
Accross  state  lines 
Between  commercial  and  Thrifts 

Aggressive  marketing  for  consumer  dollars 

Expansion  of  AIM'S  and  eventual  Interstate  Banking 


Communication  Intensive  Functions 
Leaders  in  communications 

They  may  be  the  best  customers  as  well  as  potential 
competitors 

Citibank  Network  -  Resale 

Expansion  of  electronic  banking  is  dependent  on 
communications 
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UTILITIES 

INDUSTRY 


OVERVIEW 

STRUCTURE 

ENVIRONMENT 

KEY  ISSUES  AND  TRENDS 

COmUNICATION  OPPORTUNITIES 


OVERALL  SEGMENT 


ELECTRIC 


WATER 


REFUSE 


STEAM  SUPPLY 


NATURAL  GAS 


SEWERAGE 


SANITARY  SERVICES 


IRRIGATION 


COMBINATIONS 


V  « 


TOTAL  SEGMENT  REVENUES 


REVENUES  170  BILLION 

CAPITAL  EXPENDITURE  31  BILLION 

EXPENSES  120  BILLION 

BELL  SYSTEM  350  MILLION 

%  ELECTRIC  70% 

I  GAS   ^  25% 

%  OTHER  5% 


ELECTRIC  UTILITIES 


-  70%  OF  TOTAL  SEGMENT  REVENUES 
.    INVESTOR  OWNED 

.    FEDERAL  OWNED 
.  MUNICIPAL 
.  PUBLIC 
.  COOPERATIVES 

-  INVESTOR  OWNED  ELECTRIC  UTILITIES 
.    Wo  INDUSTRY  REV 

.    77.5%  INSTALLED  GENERATING  CAPACITY 
.    ALL  FACETS  OF  BUSINESS:  GENERATION 
TRANSMISSION  AND  DISTRIBUTION 


CURRENT  ENVIRONMENT 


INCREASINGLY  HOSTILE" 

.  INCREASED  REGULATION 

.  LEGISLATION 

.  INCREASED  CONSUMERISM 

.  STAGGERING  INCREASE  IN  OIL  PRICES 

.  HIGH  INFLATION 

.  HIGH  INTEREST  RATES 
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T  M  I 


THREE  MILE  ISLAND 

RESHAPED  THINKING  TOWARD  NUCLEAR 

PROVIDED  CREDIBILITY  TO  ANT I  NUCLEAR  MOVEMENT 

EXCELLERATED  MOVEMENT  TO  COAL 

JEOPARDIZED  INDUSTRY  CREDIBILITY 


-s- 

U.S.  ELECTRIC  GENERATION  BY 
PRINCIPAL  ENERGY  SOURCES* 


Gas 
23.2% 


Oil 
13.6%! 


Hydro 

16.5% 


Nuclear 
2.4% 


1971 


1980 


Hydro 
6.9% 


1989 

( 


.^ci;.^!Il"^fitl^J!2  ^^!^).°^Jl^[^LA."d  109%  Represents  Share  Of  Electric  Generation  Bv 


SCHEDULED  U.S. 
BASE  LOAD  GENERATING  UNIT 
ADDITIONS  BY  PRINCIPAL  FUEL  SOURCES 


Megawatts  x  1000 
26  r- 


COAL 


NUCLEAR 


so  81  82  83  84  85  86  87  88  89         80  81  82  83  84.85  86  87  88  89 


Under  Construction  More  Than  50%  Complete 


Under  Construction  Less  Than  50%  Complete 


l^^//^  f^ot  Under  Construction 


Source:  National  Electric  Reliability  Council 


KEY  ISSUES  AND  TRENDS 


WHAT  IS  THE  FUTURE  OF  NUCLEAR  GENERATION? 

-  PUBLIC  TRUST  VIOLATED 

-  NUCLEAR  WASTE  PROBLEM 

-  "MAY  NEVER  BUILD  ANOTHER  NUCLEAR  PLANT" 

INCREASE  IN  FOSSIL  FUEL  -  AFTER  1990  OIL  OR  COAL? 

-  ABUNDANCE  OF  COAL  IN  THE  U.S. 
.    ENVIRONMENTAL  PROBLEM 

.    MINING  CAPACITY 
.    DELIVERY  PROBLEMS 

-  OIL 

.    SINCE  1973  EMBARGO  AND  PRICE  INCREASES  THE 

MOVEMENT  IS  AWAY  FROM  OIL 


KEY  ISSUES  AND  TRENDS 


HIGH  COST  OF  CAPITAL 

-  CAPITAL  REQUIREMENT  1985  -  1990 
.  BILLION 

CHANGING  LOAD  TO  PEAK  RATIO 

-  LOAD  =  NORMAL  POWER  REQUIREMENT 

-  PEAK  =  HIGHEST  DEMAND  AT  A  SPECIFIC  TIME 

-  ENGINEER  FOR  PEAKS 

-  COST  IS  ON  PEAKS 

-  REVENUE  COMES  FROM  LOAD 

-  RATIO  IS  INCREASING 

.    INCREASE  COST  WITHOUT  THE  REVENUE 
.    FORCES  INCREASED  RATES  - 


KEY  ISSUES  AND  TRENDS 


INCREASED  REGULATION 

-  ADDS  TO  CONSTRUCTION  LAG  TIME 

-  ADDITIONAL  COST 

-  "POLITICAL  DECISION" 

-  INCREASED  RISKS 

CONSUMERISM  WILL  INCREASE 

-  "FISHBOWL" 

-  REDUCES  EXECUTIVES  PREROGATIVES 

INCREASE  IN  COMPUTERIZED  SERVICES 

-  OFFICE  AND  ENGINEERING 

-  OPERATIONS  '  ^  ' 

,    REMOTE  METER  READING  AND  MONITORING 


KEY  ISSUES  AND  TRENDS 


INCREASE  IN  MERGERS,  ACQUISITIONS  AND 
DIVERSIFICATION  IN  INVESTOR-OWNED  POWER  COMPANIES 


COMMUNICATION  OPPORTUNITIES 


CURRENT  NATIONAL  ELECTRIC  RELIABILITY  COUNCIL 
(NERO 

.    NINE  REGIONS  WHICH  CONTROL  POWER  GRID 
.    ESTABLISH  A  NATIONWIDE  NETWORK  FOR  MONITORING 
AND  MOVING  POWER  TO  SATISFY  PEAKS 

POWER  COMPANIES  HAVE  THE  SECOND  LARGEST  MICROWAVE 
SYSTEM  IN  THE  U.S.A. 

-  OLD 

-  WITH  THE  DEMAND  FOR  CAPITAL  INCREASING  WE 
COULD  PROVIDE  THIS  FOR  THEM. 


1983 


LOOK  AT  NATURAL  GAS 

EXPLORE  THE  TRENDS  IN  POWER  MORE  EXTENSIVELY  TO 
DETERMINE  REVENUE  POTENTIAL  FOR  ATTIX. 


COmERClAL  SECTOR 


ATT IX  MARKET  ASSESSMENT 


FIRST  LOOK  PROFILES 


JANUARY.  1983 


-  1 


COMMERCIAL  SECTOR  CONSIST 
OF  THE  FOLLOWING  MARKETS 


FINANCE;  SECURITIES,  BANKING 

INSURANCE:  INSURANCE,  HEALTH  CARE 

UTILITIES:  ENERGY  COMPANIES.  TELCOS, 

INFORMATION  SERVICES, 
PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES 


TRANSPORTATION:        PASSENGER,  FREIGHT 

OVERNIGHT  PACKAGES 


STRATEGY  - 
DEVELOP  A  SYSTEMATIC  APPROACH 

TO  STUDYING  FUTURE  CUSTOMER 
NEEDS.  DESIRED  RESULTS  ARE  TO: 


AID  IN  TRAINING  AND  DEVELOPMENT  OF  PEOPLE 
PROVIDE  INFRASTRUCTURE  FOR  ALLOCATING  RESOURCES 

LEVERAGE  EXPERIENCE  AND  KNOWLEDGE  ACROSS  MARKETS 

BEGIN  TO  FOCUS  OUR  UNDERSTANDING  OF  MARKET 

INTERDEPENDENCE 


MARKET  INTERDEPENDENCE 
AS  IT  RELATES  TO  ATT IX 
SERVICES: 


CORPORATE  NETWORKS 
SEGMENT  NETWORKS 
INTERSEGMENT  NETWORKS 
COmON  USER  NETWORKS 


INTRA  INTER  COtlON 

CORPORATE    SEGMENT        SEGMENT  USER 


FINANCE 

INSURANCE 

UTILITIES 

TRANSPORTAFION 

ATTIX 

SERVICES 

ATTIX 

NETViORK 
PRmiTIVES 


■It''. 


WE  NEED  THEN  A  HARKET  ANALYSIS 
PROCESS  THAT  WOULD: 


DETERMINE  THE  ATTRACTIVENESS  OF  EACH  OF  THE 

BRANCHES  OF  THE  TREE 

DETERMINE  OUR  ABILITY  TO  SATISFY  EMERGING 

CUSTOMER  NEEDS  '  [ 

.-.  '    OUR  RELATIVE  COMPETITIVE  STRENGTH  ] 


TOE  PHASE 
MARKET  PLANNING  PROCESS 


I  MARKET  ANALYSIS 


II  CUSTOMER  PARTICIPATION 


III         FUTURE  NEEDS  ASSESSMENT 


1ft. 


I    MARKET  Ai'^LYSIS 


1.  ^GrtNTATION 

2.  PROFILE 

3.  CaWTITIVE  ANALYSIS 

4.  S1KAIEGY  ASSESSMENT 


BASICALLY  THE  PROCESS  IS  TO: 


MAKE  AN  ACCURATE  ASSESSMENT  OF  THE  PRESENT 


APPLY  A  CONSISTENT  MEANS  OF  PROJECTING 


ENVmO[l€NT 


FACTOR  lA 


2A 


3A--NA 


IB 


IIARKET  A 


2B 


3B 


MARi<£T  B 


STEP  1: 


UEMMINE  WHAT  THE  ENVIROM^NTAL 
FACTORS  ARE 


STEP  2: 


KTERMIiNE  THE  STKENGTH  OF  THE  COUPLING 
BETVEEN  THE  ENVIRONMENT  AND  THE  MARKET 


THE  MARKET  ANALYSIS  SYSTEM 
AS  DESCRIBED  CAN  BE 


MECHANIZED 

REFINED  WITH  MORE  DETAIL 

* 

UPDATED  WITH  NEW  STUDIES 

MADE  IMMUNE  TO  CHANGING  ENVIRONMENTAL 
SCENARIOS 


FIRST  LOOK  PROFILES  ARE: 


BASED  ON  SECONDARY  RESEARCH  AND  OUTPUTS  FROii  BRE 
MARKET  MANAGEMENT 

VESSELS  FOR  LAST  MINUTE  \mpS  FROl^l  BUSINESS 

(MARKET  MANAGE^ENT 

\£HICL£S  FOR  EVALUATING  INFORMATION  SOURCES 

GET-STARTED  TOOLS  FOR  DEVELOPING  INDUSTRY 
EXPERTISE  ^ 

PRECURSOR  TO  THE  1983  MARKET  ANALYSIS  PROJECTS 
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Appendl  X  5  ^ 


-  Plan  should  provide  sufficient  information  to  answer  cus^^iner 
plan  (^estion  in  the  appendix. 

Do  Customers  want/need  a  direct  interface  with  technology? 

Psychographic  -  ) 
Technology  ) 
Physical  ) 

Direct  interfaces 

Logical  ) 

-  Pricing/Cost  ) 

-  Service  ) 

Wiat  are  customer's  decision  criteria  for  teTeconuBHii cation  services? 

Feature  Functionality  -  Reliability 
Price/Cost  Impacts      -   Resjwnse  Time 

Evol uability/Upgrading  -  Single  Vendor/ 

-  Mul  ti  Vendor 
Software  Impacts          -  integrator 

-  planned,  designer) 
Hunan  Factors  Impacts   -  Recommended 

-  Consul  tant 

-  Intermediary 
nexibiTity                -  Rel .  to  CPE 

-  Existing  Future 
PI  ans 

Hi  story-Capital /Expense-  Pref.  of  Decision- 
Makers 
Savings 

What  information  deficiencies  do  customers  perceive? 


Timing 
Compl  eteness 
Up-to-Dateness 
Source 

Where  Needed  -  i.e..  Receivers 
Correctness  of  Form 


Current  Information  Flows 


Conmunity  of  interest 

Direction 

Vol  umes 

Tiirel iness,  etc. 
Hard  copy/electronic 


Attachment  9 


What  are  the  Emerging  Conmunlcatlns  ^plications  For  ... 


Electronic  Document 
Vol  ce  Mani  pul  atl  on 

Definitions  what  are  they  (Customer  ATTIX,  BTL,  Consensus)? 

Who  benefits  from  appllcatin? 

User  Level 

Co,  Industry,  ... 

What  are  benefits  of  an  application? 

Key  issues  or  problems  to  be  answered  to  implement  an  application 
Potential  Impact  on  Information  flow  (Volumes)  ATTIX),  Geography 
Who  gets  $  from  application  (Har(kare,  Software,  Consultants,  etc.) 

What  are  the  future  characteristics  of  communication  transport  that  we 
need  to  understand? 

What  does  end  user  have  to  have? 

Long/short  holding  times  -  Dimension  by  business  function 

communication  application  department,  etc. 

Burstlness 

Attempts 

Direction  of  Flow 

Traffic  Engineer 

Pt.  to  Pt./one  to  many 


Appendix  2 


What  key  issues  or  problems  face  the  segments,  companies,  etc.? 

Who  recognizes  the  problems  -  customer,  vendor,  etc.? 
How  are  they  prioritized  (now  &  future)? 

How  does  this  affect  telecofirmunl cation  decisions  -  conjmuni cations 

rel  ated  how? 

Unerlying  causes  of  problems 

Expected  benefits 

Top  down  vs .  bottom  up 

What  are  the  solutions  -  do  they  exists? 

Are  they  perceived  to  exists? 

How  are  solutions  chosed  (degree  of  solution  preferred)? 


HAR   4  1983' 


American  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Company 
295  North  Maple  Avenue 
Basking  Ridge.  N.  J.  07920 
Phone  (201)221-2000 


AT&T 


March  3,  1983 


Mr.  Harvey  Tschupp 

INPUT 

Park  80  Plaza,  West  1 
Saddle  Brook,  NJ  07682 


Dear  Harvey: 

The  Specifications  For  Industry  Profiles  that  we  discussed  in  our 
telephone  conversation  of  March  2,  1983  are  attached  for  your  review. 

If  you  would  like  to  meet  with  us  to  learn  about  the  project  in  more 
detail,  we  will  at  that  time  make  available  to  you  "First  Look"  documents 
that  have  been  completed  for  each  of  five  market  segments.    In  addition, 
a  meeting  would  provide  us  with  an  opportunity  to  answer  any  questions 
you  might  have. 

We  look  forward  to  hearing  from  you  within  the  next  few  days  regarding 
your  interest  in  handling  the  project.    You  can  reach  me  on  (201)  221-6751. 

Sincerely, 


Rae  Feldman 

Staff  Manager  -  Market  Assessment 
ATTIX  Marketing 
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SPECIFICATIONS  FOR 
INDUSTRY  PROFILES 


R.S.  Feldman,  Staff  Manager 

ATiT  Interexchange 

Market  Assessment 

295  North  Maple  Avenue 

Basking  Ridge,  New  Jersey  07920 

201-221-6751 
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SPECIFICATIONS 

BACKGROUND 

The  Ccxnnierical  Sector  of  the  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company's 
,   Interexchange  (ATTIX)  Market  Assessment  organization  is  undertaking  the 
study  of  specific  industries  as  they  are  today  to  be  able  to  determine, 
with  some  certainty,  custoner  needs  for  the  1985-90  time-frame. 

The  formatting  of  a  Generic  Industry  Profile  is  a  necessary  step  in  the 
study  process  as  it  will  provide  a  consistent  basis  for  examining  all 
available  industry  information.    In  addition,  the  next  step.  Attribute 
Analysis,  can  then  be  performed  using  the  Profiles  as  an  integral  piece 
of  the  approach. 
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OBJECTIVES 


Develop  a  generic  format  for  an  Industry  Profile  to  enable  us 

to  identify  segment  characteristics,  operation  issues  and 
trends  for  the  1985-90  time-frame. 

Document  comprehensive  profile  information  that  is  industry- 
specific  for  the  following  market  segments: 


Finance-Banking 
(£)  Finance-Securities 

Insurance/Health  Car^\/^ 
Transportation 
Utilities  - 
(>)    Information  Services 


IK)  too  c^^^^-^ 
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tCTHOD 

The  project  will  consist  of  the  following  steps: 

The  refinement  of  a  profile  outline  which  ATTIX  Market 
Assessment-CouOTerical  Sector  will  provide  —  to  result  in  an 

agreed-upon  format  for  the  Generic  Profile. 

The  reformatting  of  information  now  available  from  the  ^ 
Commerical  Sector  group  for  five  of  the  six  market  segments 
(Finance-Securities  not  included). 

The  identification  of  informational  voids  in  the  five  Industry 
Profiles. 

The  completion  of  the  five  Profiles  using  secondary  and  primary 
research  sources  as  needed. 

The  development  and  completion  of  the  Finance-Securities 

Industry  Profile  using  secondary  and  primary  research  techniques. 

In  those  instances  where  particular  areas  of  the  format  do  not  apply  or 
other  items  should  be  added,  such  material  should  be  identified  and,  if 
appropriate,  included. 


The  Generic  Industry  Profile  will  serve  as  the  basis  for  presenting  the 
information  required  for  future  Attribute  Analysis. 
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CONSULTANT  RESPONSIBILITIES 

The  consultant  will  be  responsible  for  those  activities  which  ATTIX 
perceives  as  necessary  for  the  completion  of  the  assignment.    These  will 
1 ncl ude: 

1.  Refining  the  ATTIX-suppl ied  profile  outline. 

2.  Reformatting  ATTIX-suppl ied  information  for  five  market  segments. 

3.  Identifying  informational  voids  in  the  five  Industry  Profiles. 

4.  Completing  the  five  Profiles. 

5.  Developing  and  completing  the  Finance-Securities  Profile. 

6.  Providing  ongoing  status  reports  to  ATTIX  on  a  weekly  basis. 

7.  Providing  final  Industry  Profile  documentation  within  an 
agreed-upon  time-frame. 

All  information  ATTIX-suppl ied  and  consultant-secured  is  the  property  of 
ATTIX  and  shall  be  returned  to/turned  over  to  the  Project  Leader  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  study. 

The  completed  Industry  Profiles  will  be  considered  as  the  property  of 
ATTIX. 
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CONSULTANT  QUALIFICATIONS 

Your  firm  should  provide  ATTIX  with  the  following  information: 

1.    Who  in  your  organization  will  have  the  ultimate  responsibility 
for  this  project. 


2.    Who  your  project  team  will  include  -  -  submit  as  much  detail  as 
necessary  for  functions  planned. 


COST  ESTIMATE 


We  appreciate  that  a  detailed  cost  estimate  for  this  type  project  may  be 
difficult  to  develop,  however,  it  is  required  to  satisfy  legal  and 
regulatory  obligations.    Therefore,  we  ask  that  you  provide  your  cost  in 
as  much  detail  as  possible. 

Your  cost  estimate  should  include: 

1.    Person-hours  required  by  project  piece-parts  (i.e.,  refining 
Generic  Profile,  reformatting  ATTlX-suppl ied  Industry  Profile 
material  by  each  of  five  market  segments,  completing  the 
Profiles  by  each  of  five  market  segments,  developing  and 
completing  the  Finance-Securities  Industry  Profile,  etc.) 


2.    Noting  which  costs  are  fixed  and  which,  if  any,  are  variable. 
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PROJECT  SCHEDULE 


DATE 

First  Draft  Final  Version 

3/30/83  4/6/83 


4/22/83*  5/4/83 

*(Note:    A  preliminary  review  of 
one  market  segment  should  be 
planned  for  an  earlier  date.) 


4/29/83  5/11/83 


ACTIVITY 

Develop  a  Generic  Industry 
Profile  format  using 

ATTIX-suppl i ed  profile  outline 
as  a  guide. 

Document  comprehensive  industry- 
specific  profile  information 
for  five  market  segments 
(Finance-Banking, 
Insurance/Health  Care, 
Transportation,  Utilities, 
Information  Services) 
reformatting  ATTIX-suppl ied 
material  and  supplementing  with 
additional  material  for 
compl etion. 

Document  comprehensive  Finance- 
Securities  Profile  from  start 
to  finish. 


Please  indicate  in  your  response  whether  you  can  meet  our  proposed 
schedule  and,  if  not,  provide  adjusted  dates. 


Ratio  Analysis  for  Leading-Edge  Firms  (i.e.,  ...) 

Where  Available 

.  net  profits  on  net  sales 

.  net  profits  on  tangible  net  worth 

.  net  profits  on  net  working  capital 

.  net  sales  to  tangible  net  worth 

.  net  sales  to  net  working  capital 

.  collection  period 

.  net  sales  to  inventory 

fixed  assetts  to  tangible  net  worth 

.  current  debt  to  tangible  net  worth 

.  total  debt  to  tangible  net  worth 

.  inventory  to  net  working  capital 

.  current  debt  to  inventory 

.  funded  debt  to  net  working  capital 

.  average  day's  expense  in  working  capital 

.  long-term  debt  to  equity 

net  debt  to  equity 

.  cash  flow  to  current  liabilities 

.  account  receivable  turnover 


NOTICE 

Not  for  use  or  disclosure  outside  the 
Bell  System  except  under  written  agreement. 


PROPOSAL 
TO 

ATTIX  MARKET  ASSESSMENT 
FOR 

THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF 
INDUSTRY  PROFILES 


FROM 


INPUT 


PARK  80  PLAZA  WEST  ONE 
SADDLE  BROOK,  NJ  07662 
(201)  368-9471 


MARCH  21,  1983 
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INTRODUCTION 


I  INPUT  understands  that  ATTIX  Market  Assessment  wishes  to  obtain  a  series  of 
seven  "Market  Segment  Profiles"  of  selected  industries.  These  Industries  have 
been  chosen  by  ATTIX  for  initial  examination  as  a  part  of  a  much  larger 
planning  process.  While  there  ore  many  specific  criteria  for  the  creation  of 
the  profiles,  we  believe  that  the  major  requirements  may  be  summed  as 
follows: 

Rapid  completion  consistent  with  high  quality. 

Thorough  yet  concise  analysis. 

Accurate  and  consistent  data  across  all  industries. 

Strong  emphasis  on  industry  issues  as  they  relate  to  communications 
usoge. 

Well-organized,  readable  and  consistent  format  common  to  all 
industries. 

o  INPUT  believes  that  its  extensive  experience  in  the  analysis  of  the  information 
services,  data  processing  and  data  communications  needs  of  U.S.  industry 
makes  our  firm  a  logical  choice  for  this  task. 

INPUT  QUALIFICATIONS 

o        Among  our  qualifications  for  the  assignment  are  the  following: 

As  a  part  of  its  regular  subscription  services  INPUT  tracks  and  analyzes 
several  of  the  industries  of  interest  to  ATTIX.  These  include 
Information  Services,  Banking  and  Securities. 


INPUT  currently  has  or  has  had  as  clients  for  its  subscription  programs 
and  custom  studies  firms  from  ail  seven  segments.  As  a  result,  INPUT 
has  first-hand  experience  with  the  issues  in  each  industry  as  they  affect 
data  processing  communications  requirements. 

INPUT  has  on  staff  persons  whose  personal  experience  covers  the 
Infornnation  Services,  Banking  and  Securities  segments  os  well  os 
Insurance  and  Health  Care. 

In  the  Transportation  and  Utilities  sector  INPUT  has,  through  its 
relationships,  access  to  managers  and  professionals  practicing  in  these 
fields  whose  expertise  may  be  called  on  as  required. 

INPUT  maintains  on  extensive  research  library  with  government 
statistical  and  economic  data  covering  virtually  all  major  industries- 

INPUT  has  access  to  a  variety  of  on-line  databases  with  bibliographic, 
statistical  and  financial  information  on  firms  in  the  seven  ATTIX 
segments.  This  on-line  access  should  speed  the  development  of  profiles 
significantly. 

INPUT  has  on  staff  two  researchers  with  Master  of  Library  Science 
(MLS)  degrees  who  ore  fully  familiar  with  public,  semi-public  and 
governmental  research  sources  and  services. 

INPUT  has  on  staff  graphic  artists  and  an  editor  with  an  odvanced 
degree  whose  role  shall  be  to  ensure  a  high  standard  of  data 
presentation  and  exposition  in  any  Segment  Profile  produced  by  INPUT. 

INPUT  has  available  relevant  proprietary  data  on  communications 
applications  in  several  segments  gained  through  previous  studies. 

In  sum,  INPUT  believes  that  it  is  well-qualified  to  undertake  either  the 
complete  assignment  or  substantial  portions  of  it  since  we: 
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Have  very  significant  experience  in  several  of  the  target  segments. 

Are  organized  to  conduct  research  and  create  reports  of  high  quality 
with  the  utmost  efficiency  as  a  routine  part  of  our  business. 

PROPOSED  METHOD 

o         INPUT  accepts  as  operating  guidance  and   includes  by  reference  the  two 
ATTIX-supplIed   documents   entitled    "Specification    for    Industry  Profiles" 
(undated)  and  the  "Market  Segment  Profile  Guidelines"  (3/1  1/83)  as  a  part  of  .> 
this  proposal.  Specifically,  INPUT  will: 

■■■  > 

Work  closely  with  ATTIX  management  to  develop  o  fully  satisfactory 
outline  and  format  for  the  Generic  Profile  including,  but  not  limited  to, 
content,  organization  and  graphics. 

Analyze  and  re-format  ATTIX-provided  "First  Look"  information  for  all 
segments  ossigned  to  INPUT. 

Identify  significant  omissions  of  data  ond  issues  in  each  assigned 
segment  ond  supply  oppropriote  data  and  analyses. 

Update  data  and  issues  in  assigned  segments  where  more  recent  data  is 
available. 


Complete  each  profile  on  a  timely  basis  according  to  a  mutually 
agreeable  schedule. 

Provide  concise  weekly  reports  of  progress  against  the  agreed  schedule. 

Miake  all  possible  efforts  to  ensure  the  consistency  and  timeliness  of 
data  used  in  all  ossigned  segments. 
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Document  in  appropriate  bibliogrcphic  form  all  information  sources 
and  provide  substantiating  data  in  the  form  of  original  source  material 
as  appropriate. 

Consult  with  ATTIX  manogement  regarding  Industry  practice  and 
competitive  behavior  in  the  many  areas  where  INPUT  has  special 
knowledge. 

Employ  where  appropriate  the  findings  of  prior  INPUT  studies  in 
information  services,  data  processing  and  telecommunications.  INPUT 
proprietary  data  is  available  from  no  other  source. 

Produce  finished  documents  to  a  high  standard  using  in-house  INPUT 
editorial  and  graphics  personnel.  Finished  documents  may  be  produced 
in  any  quantity  required  ot  reasonable  rotes.  This  proposal  includes 
production  costs  for  three  copies  of  each  document. 

o  In  conclusion,- INPUT  mointains  thot  it  is  well-suited  by  experience  to  assist 
ATTIX  in  the  development  of  the  Generic  Profile  and  in  the  execution  of  the 
specific  industry  profiles. 

PERSONNEL 

o  INPUT  will  assign  production,  graphics  end  research  personnel  dependent  on 
timing,  size  of  award  and  scheduling  from  its  staff  of  fifty  persons,  as 
oppropriate.   However,  ATTIX  can  be  assured  of  the  extensive  participation  of 

the  following  individuois  in  specific  capacities. 

o  Project  Leodership:  Don  Fostle,  Principal  Consultant.  Mr.  Fostle  has  more 
than  twelve  years  of  experience  in  strategic  planning,  product  planning, 
marl<et  analysis  and  market  research.  In  the  course  of  that  experience  he  has 
executed  in-depth  studies  in  several  relevant  industries  including  Information 
Services,  Banking,  Securities  and  Telecommunications.  He  has  extensive 
experience  and  training  in  market  analysis,  financial  analysis  and  product 


planning.  Prinnary  previous  employers  have  been  Automatic  Data  Processing 
and  Burroughs  Corporation.  Recent  studies  by  Mr.  Fostle  include  Value-Added 
Networks,  Telecommunications  Usage  Patterns  in  Large  Corporations  and 
Telephone  Company  Use  of  Infofmation  Services. 

o  Mr.  Fostte  will  be  the  primary  contact  with  ATTIX  for  this  engagement  and 
will  supervise  and  quality  control  the  activities  of  other  personnel.  In  addition 
Mr.  Fostle  will  personaHy  produce  at  least  one  (and  perhaps  several)  of  the 
Segment  Profiles  dependent  upon  the  timing  and  extent  of  the  work  awarded. 

o  ,  Project  Specialist;  Tom  O'Flaherty,  Senior  Consultant.  Mr.  O'Flaherty  will  be 
involved  in  the  development  of  Segment  Profiles  for  Heolth  Care  and 
'  Insurance.  Among  his  twelve  years  of  experience  is  employment  as  the 
Assistant  Commissioner  for  Information  Systems,  New  York  State  Health 
Deptartment  and  Deputy  Director,  New  York  City  Health  and  Hospitals 
Corporation.  Mr.  O'Flaherty  has  also  performed  studies  at  INPUT  in  the 
specialized  areas  of  Insurance  date  processing. 

o  Project  Specialist:  John  McGann,  INPUT  Associate.  Mr.  MicGann  is  formerly 
the  Vice  President  of  Systenns  Planning  at  Chose  Manhattan.  With  25  years  of 
experience  in  banking  and  finance,  Mr.  McGann  is  highly  familiar  with  key 
.  industry  issues  and  has  extensive  planning  experience  in  Cosh  Management, 
Electronic  Funds  Transfer  ond  other  areas  involving  critical  issues  in  today's 
banking  environnr>ent. 

o  Project  Reseorcher;  Robert  Berntsen,  Research  Analyst.  With  a  Masters  in 
Library  Science  and  eleven  years  experience  covering  business  information 
research  methods  end  military  intelligence,  Mr.  Berntsen  is  v>/ell-qualified  to 
perform  the  basic  research  requirements  in  all  seven  segments  required  by 
ATTIX.  '  He  is  fully  familiar  with  public,  semi-public,  private  and  trade 
association  information  sources  and  their  applications  to  information  tasks. 

Schedule  and  Fees 

o  INPUT  recognizes  the  need  for  timely  execution  of  the  engagement  consistent 
with  standards  of  the  highest  quality.  Accordingly,  we  will  work  closely  with 


INPUT 


ATTiX  Market  Assessment  project  leadership  to  develop  a  satisfactory 
schedule.  Preliminarily,  we  estimate  that  approximately  90  to  NO  days  will 
be  required  to  complete  all  Segment  Profiles.  The  order  in  which  the  profiles 

are  developed  may  be  set  to  deliver  high-priority  profiles  early  in  the 
enaagement.  A  precise  schedule  can  be  developed  subsequent  to  the  award  of 
any  or  all  segments. 

Regarding  fees,  INPUT  has  developed  a  unique  "sliding  scale"  pricing  proposal 
which  posses  through  to  ATTIX  the  economies  of  scale  which  derive  from 
developing  larger  numbers  of  Segment  Profiles.  This  arrangement  may  prove 
very  beneficial  to  ATTIX  since  development  of  the  seventh  and  final  profile 
has  an  incremental  cost  of  only  $6,500.  Economies  of  scale  accrue  in  two 
ways: 

Reduced  administrative  burden  per  Segment  Profile. 

Research  efficiencies  are  passed  through  since  it  is  not  materially  more 
expensive  to  obtain  data  on  seven  industries  than  it  is  on  three  when 
sources  are  consistent. 

Accordingly,  INPUT  presents  the  following  pricing  schedule: 

//  of  Profiles  Total  Cost  Incremental  Cost 


1 

$17,500 

2 

$34,000 

$16,500 

3 

$49,500 

$15,500 

k 

$62,000 

$12,500 

5 

$72,500 

$10,500 

6 

$81,000 

$  8,500 

7 

$87,500 

$  6,500 

.  o.  Under  this  proposal  ATTIX  may,  at  its  option,  assign  any  con-ibination  of 
Segment  Profiles  to  INPUT  independent  of  the  current  state  of  development  of 
the  profiles.  The  above  changes  encompass  all  services  as  outlined  under 
"Proposed  Method"  in  this  docun-'cnt.  There  are  no  other  charges  with  the 
possible  exception  of  on-line  search  charges  for  bibliographic,  economic  or 
financial  data  and  travel  beyond  the  New  York  iVietro  area.  Such  charges,  if 
ony,  will  be  passed  through  at  cost  and  will  be  estimated  before  they  are 
incurred. 

The  fee  for  the  number  of  segments  elected  by  ATTIX  is  payable  in  two  equal 
installments,  one  half  at  the  onset  of  the  engagement  and  one  half  at  completion. 
On-line  and  travel  expenses,  if  any,  will  be  billed  at  completion  with  documentation. 

CONCLUSION 


We  at  INPUT  look  forward  to  working  closely  with  Market  Assessment  project 
leadership  on  this  most  challenging  engagement.  Given  its  inherent  complexity  and 
strategic  significance,  we  stand  ready  to  devote  our  full  efforts  and  substantial 
resources  in  research,  analysis,  graphics,  production  and  industry  expertise  to  meet 
the  needs  of  ATTIX.  INPUT  is  prepared  to  commence  work  on  the  assignment 
immediately. 

SEGMENT  PROFILES  ASSIGNED  TO  INPUT 


Banking  Industry 

Health  Care  Industry 
Information  Services 
Insurance  Industry 


Securities  Industry 
Transportation  Industry 
Utilities  Industry 
All  Seven  Industries 


AUTHORIZED  BY:  ATTIX 


NAME 


ACCEPTED  BY:  INPUT 


NAME 


tTtle  title 


DATE  DATE 


INPUT 


INSURANCE  POLICIES  IN  FORCE 
INSURANCE  AFFORDED  ONLY  FOR  HAZARDS  INDICATED  BY  (X) 


X 


TYPE  OF  POLICY 


LIMITS  OF  LIABILITY 


DEDUCTIBLE 
(if  Applicable) 


POLICY  NO. 


POLICY  TERM 


D 


(a)    Standard  Worker's  Compensation 
&  Employer's  and  Occupational 
Disease  Liability 

Bodily  Injury 

Disease  Liability 


(b)    Longshorer's  &  Harbor  Workers' 
Compensation 


Statutory  W.C. 


Each  Occurrence  S 
Aggregate  S 


Statutory 


From: 
To: 


From: 
To: 


□ 
□ 

G 
□ 


(c)    General  Liability 
Bodily  Injury 

Premises  —  Operations 
,  Contractor's  Protective 
Products  &  Completed  Operations 

Contractual 
Property  Damage 

Premises  —  Operations 

Contractor's  Protective 

Products  &  Completed  Operations 

Contractual 

Explosion 

Collapse 

Underground 


Each  Occurrence 
Each  Occurrence 
Each  Occurrence 
Aggregate 
Each  Occurrence 

Each  Occurrence 

Aggregate 

Each  Occurrence 

Aggreccie 

Each  Occurrence 

Aggreaaie 

Each  Occurrence 

Aggregate 

Aggregate 

Aggregate 

Aggregate 


From: 
To: 


D       (d)    Automobile  Liability 

Owned,  Non-Owned  and 
Hired  Automobiles 
Bodily  Injury 

Property  Damage 


Each  Person 
Each  Occurrence 
Each  Occurrence 


From: 
To: 


(e)    Other  Insurance 


From: 
To: 


CONTRACTUAL  LIABILITY 

Subject  to  policy  terms,  conditions  and  exclusions,  specific  Contractual  Liability  coverage  is  provided  as  follows: 

D     Oniy  ior  liability  assumed  by  the  Insured  under  its  Contract  with  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company,  Long 
Lines  Department,  for  the  operations  described  herein. 

D     All  Contracts  between  the  Insured  and  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company,  Long  Lines  Department. 


Insurance  Carrier 


Signature  of  Authorized  Representative 


Address 


Print  or  Type  Name  of  Representative 


Date 


Title  of  Representative 


CERTIFICATE  OF  INSURANCE 


Issued  To :  AMERICA>J  TELEPHONE  AND  TELEGRAPH  COMPANY, 

LONG  LINES  DEPARTMENT 

Address: 


THIS  IS  TO  CERTIFY  to  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company,  Long 
Lines  Department,  that  the  following  policies  of  insurance,  subject  to  their  terms,  conditions 
and  exclusions,  have  been  issued  by  this  Company  covering  the  insured  named  below  for  the 
r>'pes  of  operations  and  at  the  locations  described  herein.  It  is  understood  and  agreed  that 
none  of  the  policies  referenced  herein  will  be  cancelled,  changed,  or  reduced  in  coverage 
without  at  least  fifteen  (15)  days  advance  written  notice  to  American  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Company,  Long  Lines  Department,  at  the  above  address. 


1 .    Name  of  Insured : 


2.  Address: 


3.  Status  of  Insured:   Corporation  □          Partnership  □  Individual  □ 
□  Other  

4.  Location  of  Operations  Covered: 


5.     Description  of  Operations  Covered: 


THIS  CERTIFICATE  OF  INSURANCE  NEITHER  AFFIRMATIVELY  NOR  NEGATIVELY 
AMENDS,  EXTENDS  OR  ALTCRS  THE  COVERAGE  AFFORDED  BY  THE  POLICIES 
DESIGNATED  HEREIN. 


Certificste  o<  Inturanee 
Porm  U561 


NON  OlSCniMirMTION  COMPl  lANCr;  AOncCMnMT 


1  n  (l-<  ,,i,ni  il<ni  iMi  rciniiiK^i  1.  i,,|,(nr\  In  lli-cii.  rocUri»rior  il.rll  rnniplv  whit  Uii>  iiprilir.nttl* 
pi.r.lil,,,,,  nl  [I.,  („ll,„-„,-,|    t;  .re   Q.iirr  tin.  1  UATi.  I  x.c.  Or()"i  No.  11  075,  C  xrC.  Oxim  No. 
i;i  in.  (  .«.r  0,,l,,  rjo.  1  l  /Ol.  r  -re  Ofiirr  No.  n  7;.n,  5i'<:lion  SO.l  ol  ll.p  Mi:li«l»ilil»Hon  Ael 
oi  U)  /I  M  Mvntxlir.!  l,y  f'l.n.l  ^  in.  Vif  ii.iwn  Er»  VaUinn'i  rinntljiiitnicnl  Aiiitlniici;  Ac«.ol 
in  M  in, I  ih,  ,v,i„,  ,r7,,iMlo,M  .r-.l  rrl'vnr,!  Ordtf  1  ol  {Uf  SocrtUry  ol  L»bor  pfrmining  \o  tli« 
r  "rriillvn  (hdcil  ■>»!  r.lKliiti-i  linril  nbovn. 

MofMHrY  xnoimli  or  coiiU  Kclirnl  vi  purr  liming  rolillonihlin,  loflolhtr  vyilh  Hie  number  of  tht 
conli  nctoii  miM'Inynri,  (IrHrminp  vdirr.ti  l^xociillvn  Onliit  ptoviiloni  mr  npplicnblc.    Tot  con- 
I'XII  vulufd  II  Un  ll.iin  J/.nrK),  nonr  ol  llin  rlnuirl  )linll  hn  tlinii(lt?rnl  (l  pnn  ol  liiil  corilriiel. 
HrrwBvBr.  Im  rniiiiocu  ol  or  whlr.li  r^n'r'^Hf  lo  1,000  Of  moit  «nnu«lly,  lha  lollowing  Inljle 
Oricfiljfli  iNi  clfriMri  wMcl)  "tn  Uwlud^fl  In  \\\r  copiroct, 

1.     Iitcl'iilon  ol  tli«  "Efioul  EniployiTunl  Opoorlunlly"  cituie  In  all  contrncU  nml  ordari, 
•  3.     C»r»l"c«llon  ol  noi>-»irflir8«1etl  l«clll»l«l. 

3,  CtrtlllctHon  xhi\  in  Aniimoilvf  Aelton  pfogrtm  hm  besn  developed  «nd  li  b«li<o 
lollowm). 

4.  Ctriilicnilon  thnt  in  •riniiil  Etnploycrt  Inrormitlort  nvport  IEEO-1  StnrHlvrtf  Form 

1001  It 

6.    Inciiiiion  ol  (hp  •  Uilllmion  of  Mlnorlly  ArtdWortitn't  nutlneii  Enterprtiei"  cliiufc 
In  ill  c<jnu»c1i  nml  onhrt. 

6.  Indiiilon  of  lh»  '•MInotlly  ind  Womvn'i  Ouilraiit  Suttconlritcllno  Proortm"  cUu««  In 
ill  eonltwcH  »i»d  ortJcn. 

7.  Inclution  of  Ihi  "tilling  ol  Employmtnl  Op«nlt>gi"  cl«iii«  in  all  conlr»cll  snd  ortlon. 
0.     locluilon  ol  ih»  "Entployment  of  iht  Mundtciiiifitd"  clwie  In  all  conirhcli  and  o(d«n. 


In  J5.0<X) 

n 

I.  3.  .T,4\5,  0. 

;.  n 


J5,000  lo$tO,000 
0 

jr.no.OOO  or  mor» 
'.  .T.4',6,0, 

7,0 


110,000  I J  $50,000 
1.3,5,  6.  7.0 


*A|»p'lin  only  lor  bviilnittipt  wllh  50  or  niort  umployntii. 

1.  Eniitl  Erriploymnnl  Opporwinlty  rrovlllorn 

In  »^f:or.1t.,c«  will,  (;«»cvillvi,  0,,)nr  1  17^n.  tmw)  5 «^ili,rtibiir  7*.  10(55  Ind  Part  GO-I  of 
T  llln  <  1  ol  Iln  rr-.Mi  ol  r  rfl/^ml  flnu'ilnlloni  (Pwl.lic  Conlfitcll  dm!  PiotwMy  Mnnitge- 
n>-"l.  nillrr  of  Fr,lrr.l  Conirm:!  ConiplimKt.  OliMonilont  ol  ConlriKlon  urn'  SulKonlrtic- 
lonl,  .1  m,Y  l„  r».T.,,^)«d  l,oni  llrnc  |o  lim«.  th«  pdttirt  ln<;orpof(ilp  hcrtin  by  llill  toloronci 
IN  rrMjiilpiloni  irxl  conirKI  clnvioi  roqulrrd  by  thou  provliloni  to  b«  midt  •  PUM  ol  Gov- 
rtnmtnl  cnnlriH:!!  ind  lubconlracll. 

2.  C»ril(k:«ilon  ol  Non^ngtBgnit,!  FikIIIiIm 

Th,  coniractor  curilUni  (hat  It  dtiri  not  and  will  not  maintain  any  facHllIci  It  provldoi  lor 
111  KT.plovr.-i  In  t  ■no.nonird  manrMtr.  or  imrmlt  III  tmployavt  lo  p<if  lomi  Iheir  icrvlcM  at 
tny  IrxrMloM  uncln.  Ill  tonlrol.  nhmt  .ogrrgatiKl  laclllttfi  ara  malntalncti;  ami  Dial  It  will  oO- 
tlin  •  ilmllir  cartlllcatlon.  prior  lo  th«  awgrd  ol  any  nonexempt  lubconttacl, 

3.  Carllllcatlon  ol  Affirmative  Action  Pmorum 

Th«  coniractor  •Iflimi  Ibai  1)  hat  drvrlor^'f  ioH  li  nmlomlnlng  nn  A  I llrmattva  Actfon  Plan 
at  rer,olred  by  Part  (W  7  of  Tills  4  1  ol  Uin  cmlci  ol  r-in>r,«\  llrflwlollon. 

4.  Ctiilfloiton  of  Pi:i.v.j  ol  rrt.|,loyB,i  Iiiloiinnilon  Mnjorli 

Tl.t  ronuaclor  agirM  in  Iil»  .nmi.lly  on  or  boloia  tha  3lii  tiny  of  Marcfi  complala  and 
iupl!!^l  (EGO-II  or  iuch  lormi  ai  m»y  bt  profmiljirtMl  In 

8.     UlllI'Mlon  ol  Minority  iir«l  VVo-OBo-i  Ouilnaii  Enlarprliai 

lal     II  I.  \h,  nnllcy  ol  ll.ri  Oovernmant  thai  mlttoiKy  ami  vvom«n"i  butlnait  antaiprltat 
ihnll  l,«v«  111-  rn«,lmun,  pracllcabla  O|iportunlly  lo  partlcipalt  In  llie  peTfonn< 

»tir"  o(  llip  conlrncl. 

(b|    1  l.r  conlirwrtot  ngrff  i  io  tri«  l.li  bnit  elforl  to  carry  out  tlill  policy  In  Iht  award 
ol  hit  tulKOMiracii  lo  ll.o  luMtni  axieni  conilitant  with  the  elfi«ianl  perfortitiirM:* 
of  Ihli  conlracl.  Al  oied  In  Ibfi  conlrKi  lha  larw  '*mliHirlly  or  woman'i  builmiu 


.   antrrpilie"  meant  n  lntilr>,!ii.  a|  Inml  r.O  porcp.nl  ol  wlikti  li  ovvr>ml.  conlrplUfl 
anil  (titrrnlett  by  minority  giotrp  rnrmhrfi  or  women,  oi  In  ilin  r«.i  ol  p-rhll,  1,;  ' 
ownai)  billlncnri,.at  Iran  51  iirrcenl  ol  Hic  Hock  wliir.li  It  ovytM^.I  |iy  mir>orl|iri  or 
women   For  the  ptnn<„ri  nl  ll.ii  tli-lirtilion,  minoiily  grodp  mrnlwrt  «f-  Amr,ir«n' 
BlacVt.  Iblpnnio.  Aiiani,  Pwcllir  Mlsmlen.  American  IrKlian*  »n,l  AUiknn  ri,i|vt,i 
Corit.fH:lnri  iiiny  rely  on  wilnan  re|>rrtci.l»(loni  by  liit>cori|r»cloil  trgnrtllrm  Iheir 
ili.ii;i  ni  minority  or  womnn  i  builneti  enieipriiei  In  Ukm  of  an  lndn>cnrltn|  In- 
vrilionlion. 

G.      Minority  anil  Women'l  Ouilnffti  E  nlarprlttji  Subcontracting  ProgrrwTi 

(a)    The  Contritclor  »urcei  to  eitnlilitli  an.l  coixlt/ct  a  pumrnm  which  will  tnMAn  mln- 
Orhy  arHl  wonicn  i  Iniiiopn  rTilpijiiliri  (n,  ilrllni-<l  In  pni rvgr i.,,li  r,)  conilil- 
ered  liirly  at  mtironlrncloii  nr.rl  iwpplicri  umlcr  llif  corUrocl.  In  Ihii  connrcllon 
llir  CoritriKtnr  llinll; 

III    Dailonaia  a  liaiion  oKlcnr  wivo  will  admlnliler  tha  eontraclor'i  minority  ami  wo- 
men'! iTtittnen  enierprliin  propraini. 

(21    Provlrip  n<)rf|unlp  nrrd  llrnrly  rnniiilnr  ntlnn  ol  llrf  pol  nnllnlUlot  ol  Known  mlnorl- 
ly nntf  womcn  i  Ln/iiricii  f riitt|itiioi  In  nil  •  mnke  or  buy"  dnciilorn 

PI    Axure  that  known  niinoilly  amf  woman  t  builnati  enltrprlini  will  hav«  an  aqoll- 
at»l»  oppoitiinity  lo  compela  lor  luliconlractl.  |>nrllciilarly  by  arrartging  loliclla- 
tlont.  time  for  preparation  ol  birlj,  (|i>anli|in,  •|H;cificat<nni.  and  delivery  tchni- 
ulei  to  at  to  facMitate  the  parllcipation  of  minority  ami  .women')  buiinaii  enter- 

prilft. 

(4)  MnlnUln  rpconli  iliowirfl  (I)  procfKlurni  wlilcli  hava  bran  aflotilatl  to  comfily  with 
tha  policial  let  forth  In  llili  clatite.  Including  lha  eilablithmant  ol  a  xnirca  Hit  of 
minority  and  wonwn'l  (nitlnett  eniaipritpt.  Ill)  awartfi  to  mlnorlly  antj  wtHnan't 
builncJl  eniarprltcl  on  the  foiitce  Hit.  nrKl  (III)  iprcllrc  «nnrli  lo  lilenilfy 

and  Bwnid  conlrncll  lo  rnlnorly  nrxl  worTirn'l  bininnii  f  nlniprlici. 

(5)  Incluilp   iImi  Ulllljnilon  Of  Mirnnlly  ninl  Wompn'l  lliiilnnit  Enlprprim  clairni  In 
iiilKonlrncli  which  oMor  iirhiianllal  irlnorlly  anrl  woman'i  iMillneii  anlerptliof 
tubcontrncting  oppnrtunltlir). 

(Gl     Coopnrnln  wllli  iIip  C.ovprninrnl't  CorilrncIlr>g  OHirrr  In  nny  lUrdiBi  nnd  iur-/pyi 
ol  llin  ConUm-.lor'i  niinorily  nrvl  wompn't  Uiilnnti  enlnrpriipi  procodurei  and 

procllcci  Ilia  I  llie  Conttocilng  Offlcar  may  from  lima  lo  limn  cowhict. 
1 71    BuUnll  p«f Iodic  reporn  o(  lubcnnlractlng  to  kiiown  mlnorlly  and  wtimrn'i  boil- 
nni  rnlpnifl'r'  wllh  rptpecl  lo  lha  rrcortli  telatrad  to  In  lubpaiagrnph  (4)  »<K7ve, 
In  urrli  «  form  nnd  ninniinr  iin.l  nl  lot  li  llrna  (not  mora  Often  than  ((uarlarlyl  ai 
Ihn  Conltacllng  Olllcpr  niny  prpicrlbn. 
lb)    Tha  contractor  (urihar  agrain  to  Iniart,  In  any  lubcontrscl  haraundar  which  may  f 
exCMd  J500,000  (or  In  the  ca'ia  of  WOE.  $  1,000.000  In  tlie  ewe  of  coniracli  for  J 
Ilia  conttrtictlon  of  any  public  (arlllly  and  which  oflar  I'ubilanllal  nilKonlraclIng  t 
poiiiljilhlri)  provhloni  wliirli  llinll  ronlorni  Htbltanltally  tu  Ihf  language  of  thil  t 
agrrpinnni.  Including  lldi  pornyinpli  ^ 
7.      Lilt  of  Ernplfiyrnpnl  Opening)  for  Valernni 

In  orrordnncp  wIlli  E  xrc.  Oiilnr  1  170  1.  iIpIhI  Janwaiy  34,  1D73,  ami  Part  fiO  J'JO  ol  Tllla  4  1 
of  lli«  Codp  nf  r  rrirr  nl  n  n<|iilflilnnt,  m  inny  l>n  nnipnilirtl  liom  lima  lo  I'tna,  llin  pnr  I  Irt  |f». 
tor poi ntn  hp'  pin  l)y  iKIi  infprpr'r"  llin  rpu'dailoni  arxl  conlrncl  clauiei  riH|iilirtl  by  ihoia 
proviilont  lo  hn  niptlp  a  pnn  of  Covrrnmant  corittacU  and  fwbconlritcll. 
0.      Ernploynmnl  of  Ihe  Mandlcnppnd 

In  accorilnncn  wllh  Execr  Ortlcr  J  I  76(1.  dnlird  Jjnunry  15.  1974.  and  Part  CO-74I  of  Tllla  A  I 
o(  llip  Codp  ol  Fmlprnl  rtwiiilnlloni  •«  niny  l>n  mnnrxlnd  from  lima  lt>  lima,  tha  partlet  In- 
coipornln  linrnln  by  ililt  relprnxcp  d'P  "•nnlnlloiM  nn-l  contrpcl  ciniiini  requlra<l  by  Ihoia 
piovlilont  lo  lia  niada  a  pari  of  firwrirwiinnl  cnnliiM:li  mpkI  li;lKOnlmti.  • 
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EXHIBIT  B 


This  is  the  Exhibit  B  referred  ic  in  the  foregoing  Contract  dated  the 

day  of  .  ,   19     ,  between  AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  AND  TELEGRAPH  COMPANT 

and  Input  and  shows  the  amounts  to  be  paid  the  Professional  Consultant  for  the 

various  services  to  be  performed  under  this  Contract  as  limited  by  ARTICLE  3 

thereof. 

I.  AT&T  agrees  to  pay  the  Professional  Consultant  following  receipt  and 
acceptance  by  AT&T  of  invoices  for  work  performed  hereunder,  as  follows: 

A.  $18,350.00  following  execution  of  this  Contract  by  both  parties. 

B.  ^18,350.00  following  receipt  and  acceptance  by  AT&T  of  the  draft 
materials  as  described  in  Exhibit  A,  Paragraph  VIII. 

C.  $18,300.00  following  completion  of  all  work  hereunder  and  receipt 
and  acceptance  by  AT&T  of  the  final  written  report  and  presentation 
of  oral  report,  as  described  in  Exhibit  A,  Paragraphs  IX  and  X. 

D.  Reimbursement  of  reasonable  travel,   living  and  computer  expenses 
incurred  by  the  Professional  Consultant  in  performance  of  this 
Contract,   limited  to  a  maximum  of  $3,300.00.     Reimbursable  expenses 
shall  be  itemized  and  substantiated  by  receipts  or  other  credible 
evidence  acceptable  to  AT&T. 

II.  Invoices  against  this  Contract  shall  indicate  the  work  performed  for 
which  billing  is  rendered,  shall  Reflect  Contract  number  CH322133A0, 
and  shall  be  submitted  in  duplicate  to: 

AT&T  Company 

Supervisor,  Accounts  Payable 
Room  1C104 

Bedrainster,  New  Jersey  07921 
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The  Professional  Consultant  shall  submit  to  AT&T  three  copies  of  a 
final  written  report,   consisting  of  the  following  elements: 

A.  A  bibliography  of  all  information  sources. 

B.  Copies" of  appropriate  original  source  material, 

C.  An  appraisal  of  the  present  and  future  dynamics  anticipated  for 
each  industry  segment  over  the  next  ten  years,  with  emphasis  on 
those  factors  which  are  most  important  to  AT&T  in  the  assessment 
and  development  of  future  service  offerings. 

D.  Final  generic  and  industry-specific  profiles. 

The  Professional  Consultant  shall  present  an  oral  report  to  AT&T,  when 
requested  by  AT&T,  covering  an  overview  of  each  industry  segment  and 
information  included  in  the  ten-year  appraisal. 

The  Professional  Consultant  shall  conduct  work  hereunder  in  accordance 
with  the  following  schedule: 

A.  Submit  draft  copies  of  profiles  within  eight  weeks  following  the 
start  of  work  hereunder. 

B.  Submit  the  final  written  report  within  two  weeks  thereafter. 


-  > 
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EXHIBIT  A 


This  is  the  Exhibit  A  referred  to , in  the  foregoing  Contract  dated  the 

<^2y  of  .         ,   19     ,  between  AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  AxND  TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 

and  Input  and  sets  forth  the  pri:ic::p£l  services  to  be  rendered  under  this 

Contract: 

I.  The  Professional  Consultant  shall  develop  Industry  Profiles  for  AT&T, 
in  accordance  with  the  requirements  outlined  herein.    The  objectives  of 
this  work  are: 

A.  To  develop  a  generic  format  for  an  Industry  Profile  which  can  be 
used  to  identify  segment  characteristics,  operation  issues  and 
trends  for  the  1955  -  1990  time-frame. 

B.  To  develop  comprehensive  industry-specific  profiles  information  for 
each  of  the  following  market  segments: 

1.  Information  Services 

2.  Finance  -  Banking 

3.  Finance  -  Securities 

4.  Utilities 

II.  AT&T  will  furnish  to  the  Professional  Consultant  documents  entitled 
"Specification  for  Industry  Profiles"  and  "Market  Segment  Profile 
Guidelines",  and  AT&T  ": first-look"  information  for  market  segments  to 
be  studied  hereunder. 

III.  The  Professional  Consultant  shall  consult  with  AT&T  regarding  industry 
practice  and  competitive  behavior  in  those  areas  in  which  the 
Professional  Consultant  has  special  knowledge,  and  shall  work  closely 
with  AT&T  in  the  development  of  an  outline  and  format  for  the  generic 
profile,  including  but  not  limited  to  content,  organization  and 
graphics . 

IV.  The  Professional  Consultant  shall  develop  a  complete  Finance  - 
Securities  industry  profile. 

VI.  The  Professional  Consultant  shall  employ  appropriate  findings  of  prior 
information  services,  data  processing  and  telecommunications  studies 
performed  by  the  Professional  Consultant,  and  shall  make  all  possible 
efforts  ro  assure  the  consistency  and  timeliness  of  data  used  in  all 
industry  segments  studied  hereunder. 

VII.  The  Professional  Consultant  shall  submit  weekly  written  progress 
reports  to  AT&T. 

VIII.  The  Professional  Consultant  shsll  prepare  written  industry  profiles,  in 
draft  form,   of  the  generic  profile  and  the  industry  segments  required 
herein,   and  shall  submit  these  to  AT&T  for  review  and  approval. 


ti^TICLE  19.-  ARTICLE  HEADINGS 

The  Article  headings  are  inserted  only  as  e  matter  of  convenience  eid  for 
reference  and  in  no  way  define,  limit,  enlarge  or  describe  the  scope  of  this 
Contract  nor  the  intent  of  any  provisions  thereof. 

ARTICLE  20  -  E>slTlRE  AGREEMENT 

This  Contract  and  its  appendices  constitute  the  entire  agreement  between  the 
parties  and  may  not  be  modified  or  amended  other  than  by  a  written  instrument 
executed  by  both  parties. 

IN  WITNESS  WHEREOF,  the  Professional  Consultant  and  ATiT  have  e.xecuted  this 
Contract  in  duplicate  the  day  and  year  first  above  written. 


Input 


(Professional  Consultant) 


A^3ERICAN  TELEPHONE  AND  TELEGRAPH  COMPANY  . 


By     ^durTlAj.  J.  I'hJr. 

(Signature)  ^ 


(Name  a  Title) 


By 


(Signature) 
S.  R.  Willcoxon 
Vice  President,  Marketing 


(Name  &  Title) 
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ARTICLE  13  -  ASSIGNMENT 


Any  purporzed  delegation  of  duties  or  assignment  of  rights  under  this  Contract 
without  the  prior  express  written  consent  of  AT&T  is  void.  The  Professional 
Consultant  shall  not  subcontract  any  part  of  the  work  without  the  written 
consent  of  AT&Tls  Representative.  All  subcontracts  shall  provide  that 
subcontractors  are  subject  to  all  terms  and  conditcns  set  forth  in  the 
contract  documents.  All  work  performed  by  a  subcontractor  shall  be  deemed 
work  performed  by  the  Professional  Consultant. 

ARTICLE  14  -  REQUIREMENTS  OF  LAW 

The  Professional  Consultant  shall  comply,  at  his  own  expense,  with  the 
provisions  of  all  applicable  state  and  municipal  requirements  and  with  all 
state  and  federal  laws  applicable  to  the  Professional  Consultant  as  an 
employer  cf  labor  or  crherwise.  The  Professional  Consultant  shall  further 
comply  with  all  rules  and  regulations  and  licensing  requirements  pertaining  to 
his  professional  status  and  that  of  his  employees,  partners,  associates, 
subcontractors  and  others  employed  to  render  the  services  hereunder. 

ARTICLE  15  -  SAFETY  OF  WORK 

The  Professional  Consultant  shall  be  responsible  for  the  safety  of  the  work. 
In  discharging  that  responsbility  he  shall  comply  with  the  requirements  of  the 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  and  any  other  state  or  local  act  or 
other  requirement  of  law^  affecting  safety  and  health. 

ARTICLE  16  -  PUBLICITY,  ADVERTISING 

The  Professional  Consultant  agrees  not  „to_  advertise,  promote  or  publicize 
matters     relating    to    the  services  performed  under  this  contract  or  to  mention 

or  imply  any  relationship  or  connection  with  ATiT  in  such  advertising, 
promotions  or  publicity  without  the  prior  written  consent  of  ATStT. 

ARTICLE  17  -  WRITTEN  NOTICE 

Whenever  •  approval  or  authorization  from  or  communication  or  submission  to  AT&T 

is  required  by  the  terms  of  this  Contract,  such  communication  or  submission 
should  be  directed  to  AT&T's  Representative  and  approvals  or  authorizations 
from  AT&T  shall  be  issued  by  AT&T's  Representative. 

ARTICLE  18  -  CHOICE  OF  LAW 

This  Agreement  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  made  within  the  County  of 
Somerset,  State  of  New  Jersey  and  shall  be  interpreted  and  construed  in 
accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey.  Any  and  all  matters  of 
dispute  of  any  nature  whatsoever  arising  out  of,  or  in  any  way  connected  with 
this  Agreement  or  the  relationship  between  the  parties  hereto,  shall  be 
subject  to  determination  only  by  the  courts  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey  within 
the  Ccunty  of  Somerset  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
New  Jersey.  AT&T  and  the  Professional  Consultant  hereby  consent  and  submiit  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey  and  agree  that  in 
the  event  cf  any  action  cr  suit  as  to  any  matters  of  dispute  between  them, 
service  of  process  may  be  nsade  upon  the  other  party  by  mailing  a  copy  of  the 
summons  to  the  other  party  at  its  address  set  forth  herein. 


sort  which  may  arise  ouz  of  or  result  from  the  Professional  Consultant's 
performance  of  this  Contract,  and  shall  defend  on  behalf  of  A7ST,  any  suit 
brought  against  ATST,  for  any  damage,  injury  or  death  and  shall  reimburse''  AT&T 
for  attorneys'  fees  and  for  all  other  expenses  incurred  by  ATST  in  connection 
with  or  as  a  result  of  any  such  suit. 

ARTICLE  10  -  LIABILITY  INSURANCE 

The  Professional  Consultant  shall  take  out  and  maintain  such  public  liability, 
automobile,  and  worker's  compensation.  (or  such  other  types  of  insurance  as 
AT&T  may  require)  as  will  adequately  protect  the  Professional  Consultant  and 
AT&T  from  claims  under  applicable  worker's  compensation  acts  and  from  any 
other  claims  for  carriages  for  personal  injury,  including  death,  or  damage  to 
property  which  'rr.ay  arise  or  result  from  the  Professional  Consultant's 
performance  under  this  Contract,  whether  the  performance  be  bv  the 
Professional  Consultant  or  by  a  subcontractor  or  by  anyone  directly  or 
indirectly  employed  by  either  of  them.  The  type,  form  and  amount  of  coverage 
of  the  ^insurance  is  as  follows:  public  liability,  and  Professional 
Consultant's  protective  liability  insurance  each  with  minimum  limits  of 
$300,000  for  bodily  injury  and  $100,000/§300,000  for  property  damage,  and 
automobile  liability  insurance  with  minimum  limits  of  SlOO , 000/5300 , 000 '  for 
bodily  injury  and  5100,000  for  property  damage,  and  worker's  compensation 
insurance  all  with  respect  to  work  performed  by  or  for  the  Pro'f ess ional 
Consultant.  The  Professional  Consultant  shall  require  subcontractors,  if  any, 
to  carry  worker's  compensation  insurance  and  adequate  liability  insurance. 

■The  selection  of  the  insurance  carrier  shall  be  subject  to  the  approval  of 
ATaT.  Certificates  of  insurance  acceptable  to  AT&T  shall  be  filed  with  AT&T 
and  approved  by  it  prior  to  starting  any  work. 

ARTICLE  n  -  USE  OF  INFORMATION 

Any  specifications,  drawings,  sketches,  models,  samples,  data,  computer 
programs  or_^  documentation  or  other  technical  business  information 
("information")  furnished  or  disclosed  or  developed  hereunder  shall  be  deemed 
the  property  of  and,  when  in  tangible  form,  shall  be  returned  to  AT&T  upon 
request.  Unless  such  information  was  previously  known  to  the  Professional 
Consultant  free  of  any  obligaticn  to  keep  it  confidential,  or  has  been  or  is 
subsequently  made  public  by  AT&T  or  a  third  party,  it  shall  be  held  in 
confidence  by  the  Professional  Consultant,  shall  be  used  only  for  the  purposes 
hereunder,  and  may  be  used  for  other  purposes  only  upon  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  may  be  mutually  agreed  upon  in  writing.  "The  Professional 
Consultant  shall  obligate  each  of  its  employees,  agents  and  subcontractors  to 
keep  such  information  confidential  in  accordance  with  the  foregoing 
requirements . 

ARTICLE  12  -  GOVERNMENT  REQUIREMENTS 

The  Professional  Consultant  expressly  agrees  not  to  discriminate  against  any 
employee  or  applicant  for  employment  because  of  race,  color,  religion,  sex", 
national  origin,  age  or  handicap,  and  shall  during  the  perf crmance  of  this 
Contract,  comply  with  all  applicable  Executive  Orders  and'  federal  regulations 
as  set  forth  in  Schedule  A.  " 
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ARTICLE  5    -  DURATION 


The    services  covered  by  this  Contract  shall  commence    upon  execution  hereof 
and    upon    notification     from    ATaT    of     its     approval     of      the  Professional 
Consultant's     certificates     of     insurance.      Tnis  Contract  shall  continue  for  a 
period  not  longef  than    August  31,  1983  but  may  be    terminated    by  AT&T 

upon  seven  days  written  notice. 

If  this  contract  is  terminated  prior    to    its    completion,     then    and    in  that 

event,  an  adjustment  shall  be  made  to  either  pay  any  monies  due  and  owing  "he 
Professional  Consultant  or  refund  any  monies  paid  by  ATctT  in  excess  of  the 
Professional  Consultant's  reasonable  and  customary  charges  for  services 
perforrr;ed  prior  to  the  date  of  ter-iinstion.  Such  services  and  charges 
therefor  shall  ■  be  set  forth  in  writing  and  submitted  to  the  ATaT 
■  Representative . 

ARTICLE  6    -  RECORDS 

Records  of  the  Professional  Consultant's  direct  labor    costs     and  reimbursable 

expenses  pertaining  to  the  services  covered  by  this  Contract  shall  be  kept  on 
a  generally  acceptable  accoiinting  basis  and  shall  be  available  to  AT£tT  or  its 
authorized  representative  during  normal  business  hours. 

ARTICLE  7  -  TITLE  TO  MATERIAL 

Title  to  all  work  and  work  products  developed  or  produced  under  this  Contract 
shall,  after  payment  to  the  Professional  Consultant  as  provided  for  in  Exhibit 
B,  be  in  AT&T  and  all  work  and  work  products  shall  be  delivered  to  AT&T  unless 
the  Professional  Consultant  is  requested  in  writing  to  do  otherwise. 

ARTICLE  8    -  DAMAGES  ~ 


The  Professional  Consultant  assumes  full  responsibility  for  all  damages, 
claims,  losses  or  expenses  including  damages,  claims,  losses  and  expenses  of 
ATST,  which  nay  in  any  way  arise  out  of  or  result  from  the  performance  of  the 
professional  services,  \inder  this  Contract  as  Professional  Consultant,  and 
caused  by  or  resulting  from  any  error,  omission  or  act  of  the  Professional 
Consultant  cr  any  person  employed  by  or  under  Contract  with  the  Professional 
Consultant.  The  total  limit  of  the  liability  of  the  Professional  Consultant 
under  this  Article  EIGHTH  shall  not  exceed  §500,000  unless  otherwise  provided 
in  Exhibit  B. 

ARTICLE  9    -  INDEMNITY 

Except  when  resulting  from  the  sole  negligence  of  AT&T,  the  Professional 
Consultant  assumes  full  responsibility  for  all  injuries  to,  or  death  of  any 
persons  and  for  damages  to  property,  including  properry  and  services  of  AT&T, 
and  for  all  claims,  losses  or  expenses  which  may  in  any  wav  arise  out  of  or 
result  from  the  Professional  Consultant's  perform.ance  of  this  Contract, 
whether  caused  by  negligence  or  otherwise.  The  Professional  Consultant  shall 
indemnify  and  save  ATST  harmltss  from  all  claims,  losses,  or  suits  for 
injuries,   death  cr  damage  and  fromi  all  liens, 
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Contract  Number  CK322133A0 


PROFESSIONAL  CONSULTANT  CONTRACT 

This    Contract,    made    this  day    of  19  between 

AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  AND  TELEGRAPH  COMPANY.   ("AT&T"),  having  an  office  at 
Bedminster,  New  Jersey  07921 

and  Input 

("Professional  Consultant"),  having  an  office  at  Park  80  Plaza  West  One 

Saddle  Brook,  New  Jersey  07662 

WITNESSETH: 

That  in  consideration  cf  the  agreements  expressed  herein,  AT&T  and  the 
Professional  Consultant  do  hereby  agree  as  follows: 

ARTICLE  1  -  STATEMENT  OF  WORK 

The  Professional  Consultant  shall  complete  all  the  services  specified  in 
Exhibit  A,  attached  hereto  and  made  a  part  hereof.  The  services  shall  be 
performed  in  accordance  with  generally  accepted  professional  standards  and  in 
accordance  with  such  requirements  or  restrictions  as  may  be  lawfully  imposed 
by  governmental  authority. 

ARTICLE  2    -  FURNISHING  OF  SERVICES  AND  MATERIAL 

Tne  Professional  Corisulrent  shall  (a)  furnish  all  labor  and  equipment  and 
provide  all  the  material  required  to  complete  the  services,  (b)  complete  all 
work  with  promptness  and  diligence  to  the  satisfaction  of  ATiT,  and  (c)  have 
full  control  and  direction  over  the  mode  and  manner  cf  performing  the  services 
covered  by  this  Contract.  All  services  are  to  be  performed  wholly  at  the  risk 
of  the  Professional  Consultant  and  the  F-rofessional  Consultant  shall  take  all 
precautions  for  the  proper  and  safe  performance  thereof. 

ARTICLE  3    -  CONTRACT  PRICE 

AT&T  shall  pay  the  Professional  Consultant  for  the  performance  of  this 
Contract  in  accordance  with  the  schedule  contained  in  Exhibit  B,  attached 
hereto  and  made  a  part  hereof.  However,  in  no  event  shall  AT&T  be  liable  to 
pay  the  Professional  Consultant  any  amount  in  excess  of  Fiftv-eieht  thousand 
three-hundredXXXXXXXXXXXXXDollars  ($58.3a0.00XXXXXXXX2^  ^or  any  work  performed 
hereunder.  Final  payment  shall  be  made  upon  completion  and  acceptance  by  AT&T 
of  all  the  work  called  for  hereunder.  AT&T  may  require  the  Professional 
Consultant  to  furnish  evidence  satisfactory  to  AT&T  that  all  claims  for  labor, 
material  and  other  obligations  arising  hereunder  have  been  satisfied. 

ARTICLE  4  -,  AT&T  REPRESENTATIVE 

AT&T's  Representative  is    C.E.  Jones,  District  Manager  or  other 

persons  designated  in  writing  by  AT&T.  AT&T's  Representative  shall  exercise 
no  supervision  over  the  Professional  Consultant's  employees  but  shall  be 
available  to  the  Professional  Consultant  fcr  consultation  or  advice  and  shall 
have  access  to  the  Professional  Consultant's  premises  during  working  hours  to 
observe  the  work  in  progress.  Any  changes  in  personnel  that  may  be  "requested 
by  AT&T  through  its  authorized  representative,  whether  relating  to  the  "number 
of  employees  assigned  to  the  work  or  to  the  acceptability  of  particular 
employees,  shall  be  made  forthwith. 
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AT&T  Long  Lines 


Bedminster,  New  Jersey  07821 
Phone  (201)  23-5-4000 


April  IS,  1983 


APR  1  9 


Input 

Park  SO  Plaza  Vest  One 

Sscdle  Brook,  New  Jersey  07662 

Attention:    Don  Fostle 

Dear  Mr.  Fostle: 

Enclosed  are  the  original  and  one  copy  of  our  Conrract  CH322133A0  for  Industry 


I  will  then  arrange  for  the  appropriate  AT&T  Manager  to  sign  them  and  will 
return  your  copy  to  you.  Do  not  date  the  Contract;  AT&T  will  date  it  upon 
execution . 

I  am  also  enclosing  a  Certificate  of  Insurance  to  be  filled  out  by  your 
insurance  carrier  and  returned  to  me. 

If  you  have  any  questions  in  regard  to  the  above,  please  call  me  on 
201-234-4324. 

Yours  very  truly, 


Profiles . 


Please  sign  both  the  original  and  one  copy  and  return  them  to  me  at  the 
.  following  address: 


AT&T  Long  Lines 
Room  1B212  _ 

Bedminster,  New  Jersey  07921 
Attention:     A.  R.  Lee 


A.  R.  Lee 

Supervisor-Contract  Purchasing 


Enclosures 


INPUT 


PARK  80  PLAZA  WEST-1,  SADDLE  BROOK,  NEW  JERSEY  07652  {201)368-9471 


A.R.  Lee 

Supervisor,   Contract  Pur-chasing 
AT&T  Long  Lines 
Rm.  1B212 

Bedminster,  NJ  07662 
4  MAY  1982 


Enclosed  please  find  an  original  and  two  copies  of  the  Certificate 
of  Insurance  executed  by  us     and  signed  by  an  authorized  represent- 
ative of  our  insuror .     This  forni  was  requested  as  a  part  of  your 
contract  number  CH322133A0  for  Industry  Profiles. 

The  balance  of  the  agreement  was  executed  and  previously  submitted 
directly  to  the  Market  Assessment  group  at  the  request  of  Rae  Feldman 
of  that" group.  We  assume  that  by  this  time  copies  of  the  executed 
agreement  have  reached  your  office. 

Should  you  have  any  questions  or  further  requests  for  information, 
please  feel  free  to  contact  the  undersigned.     Thank  you. 


Principal  Consultant 


Issued  To : 


CERTIFICATE  OF  INSURANCE 


AMERIC.AJs'  TELEPHONE  .AJ\D  TELEGRAPH  COMPANY, 
LONG  LINES  DEPARTMENT 


Address: 


THIS  IS  TO  CERTIFY  to  .American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company,  Long 
Lines  Department,  that  the  following  policies  of  insurance,  subject  to  their  terms,  conditions 
and  exclusions,  have  been  issued  by  this  Company  covering  the  insured  named  below  for  the 
types  of  operations  and  at  the  locations  described  herein.  It  is  understood  and  agreed  that 
none' of  the  policies  referenced  herein  will  be  cancelled,  changed,  or  reduced  in  coverage 
without  at  least  fifteen  (15)  days  advance  written  notice  to  American  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Company,  Long  Lines  Department,  at  the  above  addre^. 

1 .     Name  of  Insured:     Input,   A  Corporation  


194  3  Landings  Drive  -  Suites  1927A  and  1943 
^-     ^^^'■^ss-    Mountain  View,  CA  94U4  3  — 


3.  Status  of  Insured:   Corporation  X2          Partnership  □  Individual  □ 
□  Other   

4.  Location  of  Operations  Covered: 

All  premises  and  operations  of  insured  


5 .     Description  of  Operations  Covered : 

All  operations  of  insured 


THIS  CERTff  ICATE  OF  INSURANCE  NEITHER  AFFIRMATIVELY  NOR  NEGATIVELY 
.AMENDS,  EXTENDS  OR  ALTERS  THE  COVERAGE  AFFORDED  BY  THE  POLICIES 
DESIGNATED  HEREIN. 


Ceriif )C£Te  ci  Insurance 

Form  U561 

7-79 


INSURANCE  POLICIES  IN  FORCE 
INSURANCE  AFFORDED  ONLY  FOR  HAZARDS  INDICATED  BY  (X) 


X 


7  YPE  OF  POLICY 


LIMITS  OF  LIABILITY 


DEDUCTIBLE 
(If  Applicable) 


POLICY  NO. 


POLICY  TERM 


SXj  Standard  Worker's  Compensation 

&  Employer's  and  Occupational 
Disease  Liability 
Bodily  Injury 
Disease  Liability 


(b)    Loncshorer's  &  Harbor  Workers' 
Compensation 


Statutory  W.C. 

Each  Occurrence 
Aggregate 

Statutory 


CP849- 
2116 


Frorr-,:  9/30/82 

9/30/83 


From: 
To: 


I 


(c) 


General  Liability 
Bodily  Injury 

Premises  —  Operations 

Contractor's  Protective 

Products  &  Conripleied  Operations 

Contractual 
Property  Damage 

Premises  —  Operations 

Conuactor's  Protective 

Products  &  Completed  Operations 

Contractual 

E  xplosion 

Collapse 

Underground 


Each  Occurrence 
Each  Occurrence 
Each  Occurrence 
Aggregate 
Each  Occurrence 

Each  Occurrence 

Agcregaie 

Each  Occurrence 

Aggregate 

Each  Occurrence 

Aggregate 

Each  Occurrence 

Aggregate 

Aggregale 

Aggregate 

Aggregate 


500  ,  OOC 

son .  oon 
n  n  ,  n  n  n 
snn ,  nnn 

500 ,  ood 

500  ,  OOP 

500  ,  ood 

5  0  0.000 
500,000 

500 ,  ooq 

5  0  0,000 


500  ,000 
500  .000 


From:9/24/30 

To:  9/24/83 


291-69 
90-79 


Ey\     (d)    Automobile  Liability 

KiKSiai Non-Owned  and 
Hired  Automobiles 
Bodily  Injury 

Property  Damage 


Each  Person 
Each  OccurrerKe 
Each  Occurrence 


£  500 , OOC 
S  500 . OOC 
s  500. OOC 


F  rom :  9/2^80 


To: 


9/24 


291-69 
90-79 


/83 


(e)    Other  Insurance 


From: 
To: 


CONTRACTUAL  LIABILITY 


Subject  to  policy  terms,  conditions  and  exclusions,  speci'ic  Contractual  Liability  coverage  is  provided  as  follows: 

iSX  Only  for  liability  assumed  by  the  Insured  under  its  Contract  with  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company,  Lone 
Lines  Department,  for  the  operations  described  herein. 

□     All  Ccr.uac:;  be'aveen  the  Insured  and  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company,  Low^jJ-ines  Department. 

(Vv/C)       Industrial   Inceir.nity  Company     "^V.^     c-nFN.  "X 


Insurance  Carrier- 


Signature  of  Authorized  Representative 

Dinner  Levison  Company 
220  Bush  Street-  SF,   CA  94104     Rn^an  n.  Tank?^1p.y,  

Address  Print  or  Type  Name  of  Representative 


April  28,    19  8  3 


Account  Coordinator 


Date 


Title  of  Representative 


X 


St. 


i 


AT&T  Long  Lines 

Bedminster,  New  Jersey  07921 
Phone  (201)  234-4000 

Daze     May  20.  1983 


MAY  2  4  1985 


Don  Fostle 


Input 


Park  SO  Plaza  Uest  One 


Saddle  Brook,  NJ  07662 


Dear 


Mr.  Fostle 


Enclosed  for  your  record  is  a  fully  executed  copy  of  Contract  CH  322133AO 

If  you  have  any  questions  in  regard  to  the  above,  please  call  me  on 
201-234-  ii'\-}u  . 


Yours  truly, 


A.  R.  Lee 
Supervisor -Contract  Purchasing 


Enclosures 
cc: 


R.  S.  Feldman 


A  I. 


Contract  Number  CH322133A0 


PROFESSIONAL  CONSULTANT  CONTRACT 

This    Contract,    made    this  Z^'f^    day    of  19^5  ,  between 

AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  AND  TELEGRAPH  COMPANY,  ("AT&T"),  having  an  office  at 

Bedminster,  New  Jersey  07921 

and  Input 

("Professional  Consultant"),  having  an  office  at  Park  80  Plaza  West  One 

Saddle  Brook,  New  Jersey  07662 

WITNESSETH: 

That  in  consideration  of  the  agreements  expressed  herein,  AT&T  and  the 
Professional  Consultant  do  hereby  agree  as  follows: 

ARTICLE  1  -  STATEMENT  OF  WORK 

The  Professional  Consultant  shall  complete  all  the  services  specified  in 
Exhibit  A,  attached  hereto  and  made  a  part  hereof.  The  services  shall  be 
performed  in  accordance  with  generally  accepted  professional  standards  and  in 
accordance  with  such  requirements  or  restrictions  as  may  be  lawfully  imposed 
by  governmental  authority. 

ARTICLE  2    -  FURNISHING  OF  SERVICES  AND  MATERIAL 

The  Professional  Corisultant  shall  (a)  furnish  all  labor  and  equipment  and 
provide  all  the  material  required  to  complete  the  services,  (b)  complete  all 
work  with  promptness  and  diligence  to  the  satisfaction  of  AT&T,  and  (c)  have 
full  control  and  direction  over  the  mode  and  manner  of  performing  the  services 
covered  by  this  Contract.  All  services  are  to  be  performed  wholly  at  the  risk 
of  the  Professional  Consultant  and  the  Professional  Consultant  shall  take  all 
precautions  for  the  proper  and  safe  performance  thereof. 

ARTICLE  3    -  CONTRACT  PRICE 

AT&T    shall    pay    the     Professional     Consultant     for     the    performance    of  this 
Contract  in  accordance  with  the    schedule    contained    in    Exhibit    B,  attached 
hereto    and    made    a  part  hereof.    However,  in  no  event  shall  AT&T  be  liable  to 
pay  the  Professional  Consultant  any  amount  in  excess  of   Fifty-eight  thousand 
three-hundredXXXXXXXXXXXXXDo liars     ($58,300.00XXXXXXXXX)  work  performed 

hereunder.  Final  payment  shall  be  made  upon  completion  and  acceptance  by  AT&T 
of  all  the  work  called  for  hereunder.  AT&T  may  require  the  Professional 
Consultant  to  furnish  evidence  satisfactory  to  AT&T  that  all  claims  for  labor, 
material  and  other  obligations  arising  hereunder  have  been  satisfied. 

ARTICLE  4  -  AT&T  REPRESENTATIVE 

AT&T's  Representative  is    C.E.  Jones,  District  Manager  or  other 

persons  designated  in  writing  by  AT&T.  AT&T's  Representative  shall  exercise 
no  supervision  over  the  Professional  Consultant's  employees  but  shall  be 
available  to  the  Professional  Consultant  for  consultation  or  advice  and  shall 
have  access  to  the  Professional  Consultant's  premises  during  working  hours  to 
observe  the  work  in  progress.  Any  changes  in  personnel  that  may  be  requested 
by  AT&T  through  its  authorized  representative,  whether  relating  to  the  number 
of  employees  assigned  to  the  work  or  to  the  acceptability  of  particular 
employees,  shall  be  made  forthwith. 
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ARTICLE  5    -  DURATION 

The    services  covered  by  this  Contract  shall  commence    upon  execution  hereof 
and    upon    notification    from    AT&T    of    its    approval    of      the  Professional 
Consu  tant  s    certificates    of    insurance.      This  Contract  shall  continue  for  a 
peraod  not  longer  than    August  31,  1983  but  may  be    terminated  ll^r 

upon  seven  days  written  notice.  ^         terminated    by  AT&T 

If  this  contract  is  terminated  prior  to  its  completion,  then  and  in  that 
event,     an    adjustment  shall  be  made  to  either  pay  any  monies  due  and  owing  ^he 

Profe     -onal      Cons^lS  I'  any  monies  paid  by    AT&T    in    excess    of'  t^: 

Professional  Consultant  s  reasonable  and  customary  charges  for  services 
performed  prior  to  the  date  of  termination.  Such  services  and  cha^'es 
therefor  shall  be  set  forth  in  writing  and  submitted  to  the  ItS 
Representative.  aiai 

ARTICLE  6    -  RECORDS 

Records  of  the  Professional  Consultant's  direct  labor    costs    and  reimbursable 

rL"r:n''''""'"f.  '°         '^^"'"^  Shan  be  kept  on 

a  generally  acceptable  accounting  basis  and  shall  be  available  to  AT&T  or  i^s 
authorized  representative  during  normal  business  hours. 

ARTICLE  7  -  TITLE  TO  MATERIAL 

Itlu  ifr  """""^  ^""^  work  products  developed  or  produced  under  this  Contract 
I  L  it  lr'r"'''"T\\°  Professional  Consultant  as  provided  for  in  Exhibit 
B,  be  in  AT^xT  and  all  work  and  work  products  shall  be  delivered  to  AT&T  unless 
the  Professional  Consultant  is  requested  in  writing  to  do  otherwise. 

ARTICLE  8    -  DAMAGES 

The  Professional    Consultant    assumes     full    responsibility    for    all  damages 
A^&^"":-h-  «^P^""^  including  damages,  claims,  losses  and  expenses  of 

tltlU         .""^^  '".^"y  °f  «  "S"lt  from  the  performance    of  the 

c^uf!d  ^''^^    '^'^  Professional  Consultant,  and 

caused  by  or  resulting  from  any  error,  omission    or    act    of    the  Professional 

Consu  r^n^  ^7.  T^'""  employed  by  or  under  Contract  with  the  Professional 

Consultant.     The  total  limit  of  the  liability  of    the    Professional  Consultant 

in  Ixhibit^B.  '''''  ""^^^^  otherwise  provided 

ARTICLE  9    -  INDEMNITY 

Except  when  resulting  from    the    sole    negligence    of    AT&T,     the  Professional 
Consultant    assumes    full    responsibility    for  all  injuries  to.  or  death  of  any 
persons  and  for  damages  to  property,  including  property  and  services    of  AT&T 
and     for     all     claims,     losses  or  expenses  which  may  in  anv  wav  arise  out  of  or 
wTeth!r    cTu    T\  Consultant's    performance'  of'   this  Co;tract 

whether  caused  by  negUgence  or  otherwise.  The  Professional  Consultant  shall 
indemnify  and  save  AT&T  harmless  from  all  claims,  losses,  or  suits  for 
injuries,  death  or  damage  and  from  all  liens,  '  ^^'^ 


sort  which  may  arise  out  of  or  result  from  the  Professional  Consultant's 
performance  of  this  Contract,  and  shall  defend  on  behalf  of  ATiT,  any  suit 
brought  against  AT&T,  for  any  damage,  injury  or  death  and  shall  reimburse  AT&T 
for  attorneys'  fees  and  for  all  other  expenses  incurred  by  AT&T  in  connection 
with  or  as  a  result  of  any  such  suit. 

ARTICLE  10  -  LIABILITY  INSURANCE 

The  Professional  Consultant  shall  take  out  and  maintain  such  public  liability, 
automobile,  and  worker's  compensation,  (or  such  other  types  of  insurance  as 
AT&T  may  require)  as  will  adequately  protect  the  Professional  Consultant  and 
AT&T  from  claims  under  applicable  worker's  compensation  acts  and  from  any 
other  claims  for  damages  for  personal  injury,  including  death,  or  damage  to 
property  which  may  arise  or  result  from  the  Professional  Consultant's 
performance  under  this  Contract,  whether  the  performance  be  by  the 
Professional  Consultant  or  by  a  subcontractor  or  by  anyone  directly  or 
indirectly  employed  by  either  of  them.  The  type,  form  and  amount  of  coverage 
of  the  insurance  is  as  follows:  public  liability,  and  Professional 
Consultant's  protective  liability  insurance  each  with  minimum  limits  of 
$300,000  for  bodily  injury  and  $100,000/$300,000  for  property  damage,  and 
automobile  liability  insurance  with  minimum  limits  of  S 100 , 000/$300 , 000  for 
bodily  injury  and  $100,000  for  property  damage,  and  worker's  compensation 
insurance  all  with  respect  to  work  performed  by  or  for  the  Professional 
Consultant.  The  Professional  Consultant  shall  require  subcontractors,  if  any, 
to  carry  worker's  compensation  insurance  and  adequate  liability  insurance. 

The  selection  of  the  insurance  carrier  shall  be  subject  to  the  approval  of 
AT&T.  Certificates  of  insurance  acceptable  to  AT&T  shall  be  filed  with  AT&T 
and  approved  by  it  prior  to  starting  any  work. 

ARTICLE  n  -  USE  OF  INFORMATION 

Any  specifications,  drawings,  sketches,  models,  samples,  data,  computer 
programs  or  documentation  or  other  technical  business  information 
("information")  furnished  or  disclosed  or  developed  hereunder  shall  be  deemed 
the  property  of  and,  when  in  tangible  form,  shall  be  returned  to  AT&T  upon 
request.  Unless  such  information  was  previously  known  to  the  Professional 
Consultant  free  of  any  obligation  to  keep  it  confidential,  or  has  been  or  is 
subsequently  made  public  by  AT&T  or  a  third  party,  it  shall  be  held  in 
confidence  by  the  Professional  Consultant,  shall  be  used  only  for  the  purposes 
hereunder,  and  may  be  used  for  other  purposes  only  upon  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  may  be  mutually  agreed  upon  in  writing.  The  Professional 
Consultant  shall  obligate  each  of  its  employees,  agents  and  subcontractors  to 
keep  such  information  confidential  in  accordance  with  the  foregoing 
re<|uirements . 

ARTICLE  12  -  GOVERNMENT  REQUIREMENTS 

The  Professional  Consultant  expressly  agrees  not  to  discriminate  against  any 
employee  or  applicant  for  employment  because  of    race,    color,    religion,  sex, 

national  origin,  age  or  handicap,  and  shall  during  the  performance  of  this 
Contract,  comply  with  all  applicable  Executive  Orders  and  federal  regulations 
as  set  forth  in  Schedule  A. 
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ARTICLE  13  -  ASSIGNMENT 

Any  purported  delegation  of  duties  or  assignment  of  rights  under  this  Contract 
without  the  prior  express  written  consent  of  AT&T  is  void.  The  Professional 
Consultant  shall ^  not  subcontract  any  part  of  the  work  without  the  written 
consent  of  AT&T's  Representative.  All  subcontracts  shall  provide  that 
subcontractors  are  subject  to  all  terms  and  conditons  set  forth  in  the 
contract  documents.  All  work  performed  by  a  subcontractor  shall  be  deemed 
work  performed  by  the  Professional  Consultant. 

ARTICLE  14  -  REQUIREMENTS  OF  LAW 

The  Professional  Consultant  shall  comply,  at  his  own  expense,  with  the 
provisions  of  all  applicable  state  and  municipal  requirements  and  with  all 
state  and  federal  laws  applicable  to  the  Professional  Consultant  as  an 
employer  of  labor  or  otherwise.  The  Professional  Consultant  shall  further 
comply  with  all  rules  and  regulations  and  licensing  requirements  pertaining  to 
his  professional  status  and  that  of  his  employees,  partners,  associates, 
subcontractors  and  others  employed  to  render  the  services  hereunder. 

ARTICLE  15  -  SAFETY  OF  WORK 

The  Professional  Consultant  shall  be  responsible  for  the  safety  of  the  work. 
In  discharging  that  responsbility  he  shall  comply  with  the  requirements  of  the 

Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  and  any  other  state  or  local  act  or 
other  requirement  of  law  affecting  safety  and  health. 

ARTICLE  16  -  PUBLICITY,  ADVERTISING 

The  Professional  Consultant  agrees  not  to  advertise,  promote  or  publicize 
matters  relating  to  the  services  performed  under  this  contract  or  to  mention 
or  imply  any  relationship  or  connection  with  AT&T  in  such  advertising, 
promotions  or  publicity  without  the  prior  written  consent  of  AT&T. 

ARTICLE  17  -  WRITTEN  NOTICE 

ViTienever  approval  or  authorization  from  or  communication  or  submission  to  AT&T 
is  required  by  the  terms  of  this  Contract,  such  communication  or  submission 
should  be  directed  to  AT&T's  Representative  and  approvals  or  authorizations 
from  AT&T  shall  be  issued  by  AT&T's  Representative. 

ARTICLE  18  -  CHOICE  OF  LAW 

This  Agreement  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  made  within  the  County  of 
Somerset,  State  of  New  Jersey  and  shall  be  interpreted  and  construed  in 
accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey.  Any  and  all  matters  of 
dispute  of  any  nature  whatsoever  arising  out  of,  or  in  any  way  connected  with 
this  Agreement  or  the  relationship  between  the  parties  hereto,  shall  be 
subject  to  determination  only  by  the  courts  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey  within 
the  County  of  Somerset  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
New  Jersey.  AT&T  and  the  Professional  Consultant  hereby  consent  and  submit  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey  and  agree  that  in 
the  event  of  any  action  or  suit  as  to  any  matters  of  dispute°between  them, 
service  of  process  may  be  made  upon  the  other  party  by  mailing  a  copy  of  the 
summons  to  the  other  party  at  its  address  set  forth  herein. 
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■  ARTICLE  19  -  ARTICLE  HEADINGS 


The  Article  headings  are  inserted  only  as  a  matter  of  convenience  and  for 
reference  and  in  no  way  define,  limit,  enlarge  or  describe  the  scope  of  this 
Contract  nor  the  intent  of  any  provisions  thereof. 

ARTICLE  20  -  ENTIRE  AGREEMENT 

This  Contract  and  its  appendices  constitute  the  entire  agreement  between  the 
parties  and  may  not  be  modified  or  amended  other  than  by  a  written  instrument 
executed  by  both  parties. 

IN  WITNESS  WHEREOF,  the  Professional  Consultant  and  AT&T  have  executed  this 
Contract  in  duplicate  the  day  and  year  first  above  written. 


^^P"^   AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  AND  TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 

(Professional  Consultant) 


(Name  &  Title) 


(Name  &  Title) 
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EXHIBIT  A 


This  is  the  Exhibit  A  referred  to  in  the  foregoing  Contract  dated  the 
day  of  ,   19     ,  between  AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  AND  TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 

and  Input  and  sets  forth  the  principal  services  to  be  rendered  under  this 
Contract : 

I.  The  Professional  Consultant  shall  develop  Industry  Profiles  for  AT&T, 
in  accordance  with  the  requirements  outlined  herein.    The  objectives  of 
this  work  are: 

A.  To  develop  a  generic  format  for  an  Industry  Profile  which  can  be 
used  to  identify  segment  characteristics,  operation  issues  and 
trends  for  the  1985  -  1990  time-frame. 

B.  To  develop  comprehensive  industry-specific  profiles  information  for 
each  of  the  following  market  segments: 

1.  Information  Services 

2 .  Finance  -  Banking 

3.  Finance  -  Securities 

4.  Utilities 

II.  AT&T  will  furnish  to  the  Professional  Consultant  documents  entitled 
"Specification  for  Industry  Profiles"  and  "Market  Segment  Profile 
Guidelines",  and  AT&T  ": first- look"  information  for  market  segments  to 
be  studied  hereunder. 

III.  The  Professional  Consultant  shall  consult  with  AT&T  regarding  industry 
practice  and  competitive  behavior  in  those  areas  in  which  the 
Professional  Consultant  has  special  knowledge,   and  shall  work  closely 
with  AT&T  in  the  development  of  an  outline  and  format  for  the  generic 
profile,  including  but  not  limited  to  content,  organization  and 
graphics . 

IV.  The  Professional  Consultant  shall  develop  a  complete  Finance  - 
Securities  industry  profile. 

VI.  .     The  Professional  Consultant  shall  employ  appropriate  findings  of  prior 

information  services,  data  processing  and  telecommunications  studies 
performed  by  the  Professional  Consultant,  and  shall  make  all  possible 
efforts  to  assure  the  consistency  and  timeliness  of  data  used  in  all 
industry  segments  studied  hereunder. 

VII.  The  Professional  Consultant  shall  submit  weekly  written  progress 
reports  to  AT&T. 

VIII.  The  Professional  Consultant  shall  prepare  written  industry  profiles,  in 
draft  form,  of  the  generic  profile  and  the  industry  segments  required 
herein,  and  shall  submit  these  to  AT&T  for  review  and  approval. 
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IX.  The  Professional  Consultant  shall  submit  to  AT&T  three  copies  of  a 
final  written  report,  consisting  of  the  following  elements: 

A.  A  bibliography  of  all  information  sources. 

B.  Copies  of  appropriate  original  source  material. 

C.  An  appraisal  of  the  present  and  future  dynamics  anticipated  for 
each  industry  segment  over  the  next  ten  years,  with  emphasis  on 
those  factors  which  are  most  important  to  AT&T  in  the  assessment 
and  development  of  future  service  offerings. 

D.  Final  generic  and  industry-specific  profiles. 

X.  The  Professional  Consultant  shall  present  an  oral  report  to  AT&T,  when 

requested  by  AT&T,  covering  an  overview  of  each  industry  segment  and 
information  included  in  the  ten-year  appraisal. 

XI.  The  Professional  Consultant  shall  conduct  work  hereunder  in  accordance 
with  the  following  schedule: 

A.  Submit  draft  copies  of  profiles  within  eight  weeks  following  the 
start  of  work  hereimder. 

B.  Submit  the  final  written  report  within  two  weeks  thereafter. 
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EXHIBIT  B 


This  is  the  Exhibit  B  referred  to  in  the  foregoing  Contract  dated  the 
day  of  ,   19     ,  between  AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  AND  TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 

and  Input  and  shows  the  amounts  to  be  paid  the  Professional  Consultant  for  the 
various  services  to  be  performed  under  this  Contract  as  limited  by  ARTICLE  3 
thereof . 

I.  AT&T  agrees  to  pay  the  Professional  Consultant  following  receipt  and 
acceptance  by  AT&T  of  invoices  for  work  performed  hereunder,  as  follows: 

A.  $18,350.00  following  execution  of  this  Contract  by  both  parties. 

B.  $18,350.00  following  receipt  and  acceptance  by  AT&T  of  the  draft 
materials  as  described  in  Exhibit  A,  Paragraph  VIII. 

C;     $18,300.00  following  completion  of  all  work  hereunder  and  receipt 

and  acceptance  by  AT&T  of  the  final  written  report  and  presentation 
of  oral  report,  as  described  in  Exhibit  A,  Paragraphs  IX  and  X. 

D.     Reimbursement  of  reasonable  travel,   living  and  coiriputer  expenses 
incurred  by  the  Professional  Consultant  in  performance  of  this 
Contract,  limited  to  a  maximum  of  $3,300.00.    Reimbursable  expenses 
shall  be  itemized  and  substantiated  by  receipts  or  other  credible 
evidence  acceptable  to  AT&T. 

II.  Invoices  against  this  Contract  shall  indicate  the  work  performed  for 
which  billing  is  rendered,  shall  reflect  Contract  number  CH322133A0, 
and  shall  be  submitted  in  duplicate  to: 

AT&T  Company 

Supervisor,  Accounts  Payable 
Room  1C104 

Bedminster,  New  Jersey  07921 
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.  NON  DISCnlMINATION  COMPLIANCE  AOnEEMENT 


To  th«  »Kl«nt  lh«l  Ihli  contract  h  iub|«ct  to  th«m,  contractor  ihall  comply  with  lh«  •pplicslil* 
proviiloni  ol  the  follo«nr>g:  Exuc.  Ortlcr  No.  I  t34C,  Ekk.  Ord«r  No.  1 1C25,  Ekcc.  Ordnr  No. 
12130.  Exac.  OnJtr  No.  I  WOt.  Exec.  Order  No.  11 758.  Section  503  of  the  nehabiliietion  Act 
ol  1073  n  amaodad  by  PL93'61G.  Vietnam  Era  Vetcisn'i  neattjuitrnenl  A»ittane«  Act  oi 
1974  and  the  rulet,  regtilatloni  and  relevant  Ordert  ol  the  Secretary  ol  Labor  pertatnlrtg  to  the 
Executive  Oiden  end  Stelutei  listed  abf>va. 

Monetery  amounti  or  contractual  or  purchaiing  relet lonthlpt,  together  with  the  number  of  the 
eontrocton  employee*,  delenmine  which  Executive  Order  proviiloni  are  oppllcablc.  For  con- 
trecti  valued  et  leii  then  $3,500,  none  of  the  clauiei  ihall  be  considered  s  paM  ol  this  conirnct. 
However,  for  conlracti  ol  or  which  •9g'<!9"<e  to  2,500  or  more  annually,  the  lollowing  table 
deicribee'lhe  clesiiet  which  ete  lr>cluded  In  the  contract. 

1.    Inclusion  of  the  "Equal  Employment  Opponunlly"  clause  In  all  conirecit  and  orders. 
■  2.    Cartllicetlon  ol  noivsegrroiiled  facilities. 

3.  Certlllcetlon  that  an  Allirmativt  Action  prt>orani  has  been  developed  and  li  being 
follovwd. 

4.  Cirtilicatlon  that  en  •rwiuai  Employeri  Infonnailon  Report  (EEO-1  Standard  Form 
1001  is  being  liltd. 

6.    Inclusion  ol  the  "Utlllietion  ol  MInofllv  And  Women's  Buiinets  Eniefp'lsei"  clause 
In  ell  contracts  and  orders. 

6.  Inclusion  ol  the  "Minority  end  Women'!  Oustrwt*  Subcontracting  Program"  clause  In 
ell  contracts  and  orders. 

7.  IrKlusion  of  the  "Listing  of  Employment  Openlr>gs"  cleuse  in  all  contracts  and  ordert. 

8.  IrKlusion  ol  the  "Employment  of  the  Mendicei>ped"  clause  In  ell  contrbvts  end  orders. 


2. 


$2,600  to  15.000 
8 

tSO.OOO  to  $500,000 
l,3.3*.4».5.6. 
7,0 


$5,000  to  $10,000 
8 

$500,000  or  mora 
t.2,3«.4'.B.6. 

7.8 


$10,000  1^  $50,000 
1,2.6.6.  7.8 


"A|)plles  only  for  buslnesies  with  50  or  more  employeoi. 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Provlilons 

In  eccordtric*  with  Ex»cullv«  Ordor  1 1240,  cVited  S»plBmb«r  24,  ICKjS  «nd  Pert  CO-I  ol 
Tills  4  1  ol  Ilie  codni  ol  Fedotel  negulntioni  (Public  Controcti  end  PfOix^rty  Mnnnge- 
nrwnt,  Olllce  of  Federal  Conirnct  Comjiliance,  OhIlBollonj  ol  Contrncton  arit*  Subcontisc- 
toril,  »i  mry  In  a<ner>d»d  liom  lime  to  time,  the  p«rtle«  Incorporate  herein  by  tlili  tolerorxre 
the  reQulsiloni  end  conirect  cleuiei  required  by  those  provlilons  to  be  msde  a  part  ol  Gov- 
rnmsnt  contracii  end  lubconiredi. 

Cenlllcatlon  ol  Non^ogrt»g^ted  Feclllties 

The  contractor  canlllei  Ihet  It  does  not  ar»d  will  not  melnlain  any  IkIIIiIci  It  provide!  lor 
Its  employeirt  in  •  loflrotjflted  mannor,  or  permit  Iti  employeM  to  porfomi  their  services  at 
iny  locution  under  ill  control,  whefg  inflrpuiitod  iBciiltiei  are  mnlntalnctl;  and  that  It  will  Ob- 
titn  a  similar  certlllcatlon,  prior  to  the  award  ol  any  nonexempt  subcontract. 

Certification  of  Af  flmnatlve  Action  f*rogram 

The  contractor  efflrmi  that  It  has  developed  and  Is  melntelning  an  Affirmative  Action  Pten 
at  required  by  Pen  60-2  of  Title  41  of  the  codes  of  Federel  Reguletlon, 
Cenlflcailon  of  riling  of  Employers  Inlormallon  Reports 

The  contractor  agrees  to  file  annually  on  or  belore  the  31st  day  of  Merch  complete  end 
accurate  raporit  on  Standard  Fomi  100  (EEO-I)  or  tuch  forms  at  may  be  promulgated  In 
Its  placa. 

UtlMrallon  ol  Mlrvorlty  and  WrKnen'i  Ouilngii  Entaiprliai 

(a)  It  li  lha  policy  ol  the  Government  that  minority  arKi  women's  builnaii  antarprltas 
«     shall  have  the  maximum  practicable  ofiponunliy  to  participate  In  the  perfonn- 

.  ance  of  the  conlrect. 
(bl   The  contractor  egrees  to  uie  his  best  effort  to  carry  out  this  policy  In  the  award 
oLhls  subcontracts  to  the  fullest  extent  coniistent  with  the  elficient  peilorrnorKe 
of  thit  oontrsci.  As  used  in  thli  contiact  the  term  "minority  or  woman's  buitnest 
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enterpilie"  means  a  business,  et  least  60  percent  of  wlilch  is  ov»n«l,  controlled 
and  o|icrated  by  minority  groui>  members  nr  women,  or  In  the  cate  ol  publicly 
owned  buiinciicj,  at  least  51  fiercent  ol  the  stiKk  which  Is  ownrd  by  minorities  or 
women.  For  the  purpowi  ol  this  dellnition,  inlnoiity  n'oup  memtxn  ere  American: 
Blacks.  Mispflnici,  Aiiani,  Pncllic  Islandcri,  American  Indiana  and  Alaskan  Ntllws. 
Conlinclori  may  rely  on  written  repretentaliorM  by  suliconi rectors  regerding  their 
iioiui  m  minority  or  women's  business  enterprises  In  lieu  ol  an  Indetiendent  In- 
vciliaolion. 

Minority  arKi  Women'i  nuslneti  E  nterpritos  Subcontracting  Program 

(a)  The  conlroctor  agrees  to  eitabliih  and  conduct  e  program  wtilch  will  enable  min- 
ority end  women's  business  enterprises  let  defined  In  paragraph  6)  to  be  comld- 
ered  feirly  at  subcontractors  arKi  suppliers  under  the  cnntract.  In  this  connection, 

the  Contractor  ihnll: 

(1)  Designate  a  liaiion  olllcnr  who  will  admlniller  the  conlraclor'i  minority  and  wo- 
men'i builneis  enlerprlips  programi. 

121  Provide  adequate  and  timely  consideration  ol  the  potentialities  of  knovm  minori- 
ty and  women's  business  enterprises  in  all  "moke  or  buy"  decisions 

(31    Allure  that  l^nown  n\iiiof  ily  an<l  womon'i  builneii  onterprlini  will  have  an  equit- 
able oppoilunily  to  compete  (or  lubconlracti.  (Mirticulnrly  by  arrar>aiiig  lollclta- 
tionj.  lime  lor  prefiarnllon  ol  bidi,  quontilid,  «|)cci(icnlioiit,  arxl  delivery  iched- 
ulci  lo  as  to  locililate  the  participation  ol  minority  and  women's  buiinnt  enter- 
prises. 

(4)  Melntein  records  showing  (I)  procedures  which  heve  been  edofited  lo  comply  twith 
the  policies  set  forth  in  this  clause,  including  the  eslablithmant  ol  a  source  list  of 
minority  and  womnn'l  Ixjilncn  enlerpriin.  (II)  ewnnfj  to  nilnoflty  arwl  vviHnan't 
butlncsi  enterprises  on  the  source  liil,  trKi  (Ml)  ipecllic  allorti  to  liientlly 

end  awBid  contracts  to  minony  end  women's  business  enterprises. 

(5)  Include  the  Utilltatlon  01  Minority  artd  Women's  Ouslness  Entorpritet  daute  In 
sul>contracts  which  oiler  luhsianllal  n^lnorlty  and  women's  business  enterprises 
sulicontractlng  opportunitlei. 

(6)  Cooperate  with  the  Government's  Contracting  Ollicer  In  any  itudiei  and  surveys 
of  the  Contioclor'i  minority  and  women'i  tKislness  enterpriiei  procedures  and 
practlcei  tint  the  Condociing  Ollicer  may  from  time  to  time  conduct. 

(71   Submit  periodic  rcfiortt  ol  tut>conlrecling  lo  known  minority  »nd  twomen'i  boil- 
net!  entcrprhes  with  respect  lo  lha  record!  telerrod  lo  In  iubp«f»graph  (4)  al)Ove, 
in  such  a  lorm  and  manner  and  at  such  time  (not  more  olten  than  quarterly)  at 
the  Contracting  Ollicer  mey  prescribe. 

(b)  The  contractor  further  egrees  to  Insert,  In  any  subcontract  hereunder  which  mey 
exceed  $500,000  (or  in  the  cese  of  WOE,  $1,000,000  In  the  erne  of  contrecis  for 
the  conttrucllon  of  fliiy  public  facility  and  which  oder  lubilsntlal  tul>contrBCtlrtg 
pojjibilltlei)  proviiloni  which  shall  confonn  lubitantlally  to  the  Itnvuege  of  this 
aorccmant.  Including  llilj  paragroph  Jb|. 

List  ol  Employment  Openings  lor  Veterans 

In  accordance  with  Exec.  Order  1 1701.  dated  January  34,  1973,  end  Part  CO  350  ol  Title  41 

ol  the  Code  of  F  ederal  Rmjulotloni,  ai  may  Ixi  emcndin]  from  lima  lo  lima,  the  parties  In- 
coriKirale  heroin  by  Ihli  rolerence  the  ronulailoni  aixl  conlrnci  clouici  rm)Ulredby  those 
provisions  to  bo  made  a  part  of  Government  controcis  and  subconlrocti. 

Employment  of  the  Handicapped 

Ineccordance  with  Exec.  Order  117511.  dated  January  15.  1974,  and  Part  CO-741  of  Title  41 
of  the  Code  of  Federel  Flegulatlons  ai  rnay  bo  emeixlod  liom  time  to  time,  the  partial  In- 
corporate herein  by  this  reference  the  regulatlor*  amj  contract  clauiot  rr<iuired  by  those 
provisions  to  be  made  a  part  of  Government  coniiacit  end  sutKonlraets. 
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1943  LANDINGS  DRIVE,  MOUNTAIN  VIEW.  CA  94043       (415)  960-3990 


INVOICE 


TO: 


•  AT  &  T  Company 

Room  5128B1 
Bedmiiister,  NJ  07921 


Mr.  Al  Zagey 


ATTENTION:  •  Accounts  Payable 


DATE 


12/9/83 


INVOICE* 


11060 


PRO  J]  CODE 


Y-GFP 


SALES 
ORDER# 

S0674 


PURCHASE 
Ch  322133A0 


FOR: 


Custom  consulting  per  your  arrangement 
for  industry  analysis  and  market 
assessment 


THANK  YOU 


$30,000.00 


INVOICE  TOTAL  DUE  ► 


$30,000.00 
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COMPUTER  SERVICES  INDUSTRY 
BY  SERVICE  MODE, 
1981 


Market  share  of  companies  over  $10  million. 
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History  of 
MERGER  and  ACQUISITION  ACTIVITY 

ALL  INDUSTRIES' 


1969:  Record 
Acquisition  Level: 
6,107  Transactions 
Total  Dollar  Volume: 
$23.7  Billions 


1982:  Total  Dollar  Volume: 

$53.8  Billions 
2,346  Transactions 


J  I  L 


1969 


1975 


1982 


•W.T.  Grimm  4  Ca 


Broad¥l«w  AssoclatM 


I 


History  of 
MERGER  and  ACQUISITION  ACTIVITY 

COMPUTER  SERVICES  INDUSTRY 


o   I  I     I     I     I     '     I'     I  I  1  1  L — 1  1 

1S69  1078  1982 


SograK  Bnwdolmr  AsMcMw 


COMPUTER  SERVICES  INDUSTRY 
MERGERS  &  ACQUISITIONS 

HISTORICAL  GROWTH  1980  -  1982 


No.  Of  Deals 


1980 


%  Growth  %  Growth 

1981     (Decline)     1982  (Decline) 


Total  $  Value      $688.4     $765.6       11%       $435.9  (43%) 


87 


118 


36% 


138 


17% 


Average 
Transaction 

Median 
Transaction 


$7.9 


$1.4 


$6.5 


$1.5 


(18%) 


7% 


$3.2  (51%) 


$1.2  (20%) 


1982'S  TEN  LARGEST  ACQUISITIONS 


Firm  Acqulfd 


By  Whom 


Approxlmat* 
•har*  pric* 
30-80  d«y»  Prtor  to 
tranMCtlon  commltintnt 


Ag«ncy  R«cord»  Control 
(Sub.  of  KaMb  S«ryl6««,  Inc.) 

STSC,  Inc. 
Cap«x  Cotp. 

Sun  Co.'»  Sun  Information 
SorvlcM 

GEISCO's  G«nlgraphlcs 
Business  Unit 

Aasoclatad  Gradll  Sorvlcas,  Inc. 
Computer  PIcluree  Corp. 
TMl  Systems  Corp. 
Software  1040 

Data  Processing  of  the  South,  Inc. 


Fireman's  Fund  Insurance  Co. 
{Sub.  of  American  Express  Co.) 

Continental  Telecom,  Inc. 

Computer  Associates,  Int  l. 

Senior  Mgt.  and  Consortium  of 
Venture  Capitalists 

Senior  Mgt  and  Consortium  of 
Venture  CapitaHsts 

Computer  Sciences  Coip. 

CuOinet  Software,  Inc. 

SEi  Corp. 

Prentlce-Hail,  Inc. 

Electronic  Data  Systems  Corp. 


$  7 


Acquisition 
prtc*  thw* 
($  ptr  •tw) 


$11 

(57%  prwnlwn) 


Total 
CoiMldwatkMi 
Paid 
($  mlllioo*) 


$  52.5 

23.8 
22.5 
20.0' 

20.0* 

19.9 
14.0 
12.2 
10.0' 
9.7 


SouRse:  Broadview  Ateodatee 


ACQUISITION  LEADERS 


COMPANY 

Control  Data  Coiporation 

Elactronic  Data  Syatama  Coni. 
TLS  Company 
Anacomp,  Inc. 

Unltad  TalacowwHwIcatlona,  Inc. 

AOS  Computars,  Inc. 

Balanca  Computar  Corp. 

Computar  Aaaodataa,  Intamational 

Qanaral  Elactric  Inforaiatlon  Sarvloaa,  Inc.  (QEISCO) 

information  Managamant  Intamational,  Inc. 

Parooplile  Syatama,  Inc. 

FIRST  APPEARANCE  ON  LEADERS'  LIST 


NO.  OF  TRANSACTIONS  -  1982 
•  •  •  •  • 


PUBLIC  COMPANIES  WHO 
WERE  ACQUIRERS  |N  1982 


Adage,  inc. 
AGS  Computers,  Inc. 
American  Brands,  Inc. 
American  Express  Co. 
American  General  Corp. 
Anacomp,  Inc. 

Automatic  Data  ProcoMlng,  Inc. 

Balance  ConMauter  Coip. 

Burroughs  Corp. 

CGA  Computer  Associates,  Inc. 

Commerce  Clearing  House,  Inc. 

Computer  Associates  International,  Inc. 

Computar  Networic  Corp. 

Computer  Sciences  Corp. 

Computone  Systems,  Inc. 

Continental  Telecom,  Inc. 

Control  Data  Corp. 

Culllnet  Software,  Inc. 

Delta  Air  Lines,  inc. 

Dun  &  Bradstraet  Corp. 

Elactronic  Data  Systems  Corp. 

Qanarai  Electric  Co. 

Qanaral  instrument  Corp. 


Impell  Corp. 

International  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Corp. 
Lomas  &  Nettieton  Financial  Corp. 
McDonnell  Douglas  Corp. 
lyicGraw-HIII,  Inc. 
Management  Asslstanoa,  Inc. 
MwUn  Marietta  Corp. 

Miller  Technology  &  Communlcatlont  Corp. 
Mini-Computer  Systems,  Inc. 
Minnesota  Mining  &  Manufacturing,  Inc. 
Monchik-Weber  Corp. 
Pansophic  Systems,  Inc. 
Prentice-itell,  Inc. 
Schlumbergw,  Ltd. 
SEI  Corp. 

Shared  Medical  Systems  Corp. 
Systematics,  Inc. 
The  Travelers  Corp. 
Transnet  Corp. 
Tymshare,  Ina 

United  Telecommunications,  Inc. 

Wespercorp 

Xerox  Corp. 


Sourc*:  Broedvlsw  Associates 


MAJOR  U.S.  CORPORATIONS  HAVE  ENTERED  THE 
COMPUTER  SERVICES  INDUSTRY  VIA  ACQUISITION 
DURING  THE  PAST  FEW  YEARS  .  .  . 


Allied  Corp.    •  American  Brands,  inc.  •  American  Express  Co. 
American  General  Corp.    •Ashland  Oil,  Inc.    •  Becton  Dickinson  &  Co. 
Burroughs  Corp.    •Continental  Telecom,  Inc.    •Delta  Air  Lines,  Inc. 
Dun  &  Bradstreet  Corp.  •H  &  R  Block,  Inc.    •Hewlett-Packard  Co. 

International  Telephone  &  Telegri^h,  Inc.  (The  Hartford  Insurance  Group) 
McGraw-Hill,  Inc.  •Minnesota  Mining  &  Manufacturing,  Inc. 
Prentice-Hall,  Inc.    •  Reader's  Digest  Assn.    •  Schlumberger,  Ltd. 
The  Hearst  Corp.     •The  Travelers  Corp. 


STRATEGIC  DIVESTITURES 

1981  1982 


ALL  INDUSTRIES-  ALL  INDUSTRIES- 


Sourc*:   Broadview  AssoclatM 
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BELL  SYSTEM  REVENUE  DISTRIBUTION 
SIC  737  COMPANIES 
1982 


TOTAL  MMS  REVENUE  =[ $502 , 703 , 490 


Source:  Bell  System 
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EXHIBIT  IV-10 


APPLICATIONS  SOFTWARE  PRODUCTS  MARKET  FORECAST, 
1982-1987,  BY  HARDWARE  CATEGORY 
($  biliions) 


-47- 
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INPUT 


EXHIBIT  B-IB 


SDFTyfiRE  PRODUCTS  -  TOTAL  MARKET  FORECAST 
BY  INDUSTRY  SECTOR,  1982  -  1987 

USER  EXPENDITURES  FORECAST 

immw  SECTOR 

1981 

81-82 

GROWTH 

(V) 

1982 
($<t) 

1983 
Oh) 

1984 
(»«) 

1985 
{»rt) 

1986 
($H) 

1987 
($H) 

AAGR 
82-87 
(i) 

DISCRETE  rtANUFACTURlNS 

861 

32 

1136 

1537 

2168 

3078 

4380 

6185 

40 

fmm  mmmm 

435 

37 

594 

827 

1174 

1660 

2306 

3159 

40 

TRANSPORTATION 

156 

29 

201 

278 

398 

578 

829 

1181 

42 

UTILITIES 

130 

29 

168 

215 

283 

368 

478 

622 

30 

SftNKIN6/fIHft8CE 

612 

31 

801 

1196 

1614 

2285 

3238 

4586 

42 

INSURANCE 

470 

30 

611 

810 

1108 

1499 

2014 

2707 

35 

HEDICAL 

Lav 

406 

582 

826 

1150 

1607 

42 

EDUCATION 

77 

18 

91 

112 

137 

166 

205 

253 

23 

RETAIL  DISTRIBUTION 

206 

33 

274 

357 

501 

689 

945 

1317 

37 

WlOLfSftLE  BISTRIBUTIfiH 

271 

38 

374 

508 

712 

988 

1371 

1901 

38 

FEDERAL  GOVERNHENT 

345 

26 

435 

557 

738 

986 

1347 

1840 

33 

STATE/LOCAL  60VERNKENT 

147 

18 

174 

207 

257 

318 

385 

467 

22 

SERVICES 

137 

33 

183 

251 

345 

474 

648 

865 

37 

OTHER 

124 

31 

163 

229 

321 

448 

616 

835 

39 

•  TOTAL 

4170 

32 

5490 

7400 

10340 

14360 

19910 

27520 

38 

NOTE:  Grand  totals  are  rounded  to  nearest  $10  million;  therefore  columns  may 
Growth  rates  are  rounded  to  nearest  1%. 
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EXHIBIT  IV-6 

SYSTEMS  SOFTWARE  PRODUCTS  FORECAST, 

1982-1987 
($  biilions) 


351 

n.7 

— 

1.9 

Data  Center 
Management 

— 

/.  7 

Systems 

_ 

— 

/  /  28% 

■  'K^  ^  1  1 

^>;;::y;::^^i;:;^    /  •  1 

Applications 
Development 
Tools 

/  /  / 

2.6 

0.  5 

0.8 

1982  1982-1987  1937 

AAGR 
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EXHIBIT  IV-1 


MARKET  FORECAST,  1982-1987, 
SERVICE  MODE  COMPARISON 


SERVICE 
MODES 


Software 
Products 


Processing 
Services 


Professional 
Services 


Integrated 
Systems 


AAGR 
1982- 
1987 
(%) 


38% 


14 


18 


29 


USER  EXPENDITURES  IN 
CURRENT  DOLLARS 
($  billions) 


27.5 


5.5 


3.5 

12.5 


12.4 


Total  Expenditures 


1982 

$25.  9  billion 

1987 

$74.  9  billion 

AAGR  =  24% 
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EXHIBIT  IV-11 


APPLICATIONS  SOFTWARE  PRODUCTS  MARKET  FORECAST, 

1982-1987 
($  billions) 
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EXHIBIT  IV-3 


PERSONAL  COMPUTER  SOFTWARE  VERSUS 
TOTAL  SOFTWARE  PRODUCTS  USER  EXPENDITURES 


30 


Calendar  Years 
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RCS  EXPENSE  PROFILE 


G£A 

OPERATIONS 

DATA  COMMUNICATIONS 

R&D 

SALES 

MARKETING 

"PRETAX"  MARGIN 


TYPICAL  CTEDS  (REPORTED) 

12.91  1.0% 

27.7%  61.0% 

10.8%  X 

8.1%  X 

31.2%  18.0% 

9.3%  20.0% 

100.0%  100.0% 

16.0%  28.0% 


ONLY  AN  APPROXIMATE  COMPARISON,  BUT  SHAPE  OF 
EXPENDITURES  IS  ACUTELY  DIFFERENT. 


table  1.  PBEceot  distElbution  of  industry  employment  by  occapation,   1970,  1978  and  projected  1990 


Commercial  Computer  DetectiTe, 

research,  programing  protectire 

development  services 

1970       1978       1990  1970       1978       1990  1970       1978  1990 


total  all  occupations 

Professional  sad  technical 

Zngineecs, tecbnical 
ierimautical 
Chemical 
Civil 

Electrical 

Industrial 

Hechanical 

Metallurgical 

Petroleum 

Sales 

Other  engineers 

life  and  physical  scientists 
Agricultural 
Atmospheric  and  space 
Biological 
Chemists 
Geologists 
Harine 

Physicists  and  astronomers 
Other  lif e, phjsical  scientists 

Hatheinatical  specialists 
Hatfaematicians 
Statisticians 

Xngineecing, science  technicians 
Agricultural, biolgcl,eXG  health 
Chemical  technicians 
Draft ers 

Electrical  and  electronic 
iBdustcial  engineering 
aathematical  technidaas 
Hechanical  engineering 
SncvejoES 

Other  eagineetlng, science  tech 

Hedical  iioi:ke£s,ezc  technicians 
Dentists 

Dietitians  / 
Pharmacists 

Physicians  and  osteopaths 
Begistered  nurses 
Therapists 
Veterinarians 

Other  medical  and  health  tech 

Health  technolcgists, technicians 
Clinical  lab  technologists, tech 
Radiologic  technologists, teCh 
Other  health  technicians 

lecbnicians, except  health 
Airplane  pilots 
Badio  operators 
fool  progcamecs.niuierical 
Other  technicians  except  iMalth 

Computer  specialists 
Computer  programers 
Computer  systems  analysts 
Other  computer  specialists 

Social  scientists 
Economists 

Political  scientists 

Psychologists 

Sociologists 

Urban  and  regional  planners 
Other  social  scientists 


100.00  100.00  100,00 


100.00  100.00  100.00 


56. 12 

55.87 

51.90 

37,82 

39.36 

38.42 

13.37 

12.  14 

12.48 

3.06 

2.52 

2.94 

.1*7 

.49 

.51 

.01 

.02 

.05 

1.10 

1.01 

.84 

.03 

-  02 

.  02 

.5* 

.  38 

.37 

.07 

.  04 

.  04 

a. 76 

a.  ito 

4.50 

1.18 

.96 

1.03 

.72 

.77 

.94 

.46 

.  44 

.57 

2.26 

2.  08 

2.34 

,31 

.21 

.12 

.36 

.39 

.55 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.03 

.03 

.07 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.06 

.03 

.00 

.04 

.03 

.06 

3.06 

2.55 

2.38 

.98 

.79 

1,05 

7-67 

7.56 

6.30 

.17 

-  13 

.09 

.21 

.  25 

.31 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.13 

.  24 

.3  0 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.59 

.  85 

.54 

,00 

.00 

.00 

4,  41 

3-95 

2.98 

.05 

.04 

.03 

.16 

.  17 

.32 

.05 

.  04 

.03 

.02 

.  03 

.06 

.00 

.00 

.00 

1.72 

1.  66 

1.48 

.04 

.04 

.03 

.uo 

.41 

.32 

.02 

.02 

.01 

.67 

.  86 

1.21 

.24 

.19 

.12 

.47 

.65 

.92 

,17 

.14 

.07 

.20 

,20 

.29 

.07 

.06 

.05 

18.72 

17,59 

14.47 

1.71 

1.47 

1.26 

.96 

.  84 

.46 

.00 

.  00 

•  00 

1.7'» 

1.70 

1.43 

.00 

.00 

.00 

1.U0 

1.  16 

1.29 

.22 

.  14 

.09 

2.32 

2.  41 

2.10 

1.17 

1.06 

.92 

.11 

.15 

.19  • 

.03 

.03 

-04 

.02 

.  03 

.08 

.00 

.  00 

.00 

,27 

.31 

.35 

-01 

.01 

.01 

.05 

,04 

.03 

.00 

.00 

.00 

11,85 

10.95 

8.53 

.28 

.23 

,20 

,23 

.23 

.17 

.00 

,00 

.00 

,02 

.01 

.01 

.00 

.  00 

-00 

,  02 

.  02 

.02 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.02 

.  02 

.00 

.00 

.  00 

.00 

.  05 

.  04 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.03 

.  04 

.01 

-00 

.00 

.00 

.02 

,  02 

.02 

.00 

.00 

.00 

•  03 

,  04 

,09 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.01 

,  05 

,02 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.46 

•  58 

.6  1 

.00 

.  00 

.00 

.  ^  7 

.34 

.4  4 

.  00 

.  00 

.00 

.06 

.08 

.07 

.00 

.  00 

.  00 

.10 

.16 

.10 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.48 

.67 

.96 

.17 

.20 

.27 

.02 

.  02 

.01 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

-00 

.00 

.00 

.03 

.04 

,08 

.03 

.02 

.01 

.42 

.61 

,87 

.15 

.18 

.26 

3.15 

4.07 

4,44 

26.97 

29.38 

28.6.4 

2.05 

2.43 

2,86 

17.26 

16.55 

15.06 

.88 

1,27 

1,35 

8.20 

10.59 

12.00 

.22 

,36 

,22 

1.50 

2.24 

1.59 

.82 

1.29 

1.28 

.70 

1.00 

1.28 

.55 

.83 

.92 

-69 

.98 

1.28 

.07 

.06 

,03 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.12 

.28 

,19 

.01 

.01 

.00 

.03 

.07 

,11 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.03 

.05 

,03 

.01 

.01 

.00 

.01 

.01 

,01 

.00 

.00 

.00 

100.00  100.00  100.00 
1.89      2.10  1.73 


.22  .20 

.00  .00 

.00  .00 

.00  .00 

.04  .04 

.09  .09 


.01 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.01 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 


.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 

.30 
.03 
.16 
.00 
.11 


.01 
.00 
.00 
-00 
.01 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 


.00  .00 
.00  .00 
.00  .00 


.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 

.37 
.03 
.20 
.00 
.14 


.06  .07 

.06  .06 

.01  .01 

.00  ,00 

.00  ,00 

.00  .00 

.00  .00 

.00  .00 

.00  .00 

.00  .00 

.00  .00 


;2i 

.00 
.00 
.00 
•  05 
.10 


.01  .01  .00 

.00  .00  .00 

.00  .00  .00 

.03  .02  .02 

,06  .05  .0« 


.01 
.00 
.00 
.00 

.01 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 

.00 

.00 
.00 


.16  .18  .2» 

.00  .00  .00 

.00  .00  .00 

.07  .06  .09 

.08  .10  .n 

.00  .00  .00 

.00  .00  .00 

.00  .00  .00 

.01  .01  .01 

.01  ,01  .01 

.01  .01  .01 

.00  .00  .03 

.00  .00  .00 

.00  .00  .03 

-00  .00  .OJ 

.00  .00  .01 

.00  .00  .00 

.00  ,  00  .00 

.00  .00  .oo 


.03 
.00 
.00 
.00 

.2« 
.03 

.11 

.03 
.15 

.05 
.0« 
.01 
.03 

.01 
.03 
.03 
.03 
.03 
.00 
.01 
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Sakble  1.  Saxeent  distribution  of  industry  employment  by  occupation,  1970,  1978  and  projected 


1990 


Commercial 
research, 
development 


Computer 
programing 


Detective, 
protective 
services 


Teachers 
Adult  education 
Preschool  and  kindergarten 
Other  teachers 

Writers, artists, entertainers 

Authors 
Designers 

Editors  and  reporters 
Painters  and  sculptors 
Photographers 

Puiilic  relations  specialists 
Other  writers, artists, entertain 

Other  professional  and  technical 

Accountants 
Architects 

Foresters  and  conservationists 
Home  management  advisors 
Lawyers 
Librarians 

Operations  and  systems  research 
Personnel, labor  relations  wicra 
Other  research  workers 
Recreation  workers 
Social  workers 

Vocation, education  counselors 

Banagers, officials, proprietors 

Bayers, sales, lean  managers 
Bank,  financial  managers 
Credit  managers 
Purchasing  agents, buyers, other 
Sales  manager,  exc  retail  trade 

Other  managers, of ficials.proprts 
Bgrs,  superintendents,  buildixig 
Office  managers,  other 
Officers,pilots,parsers,saip 
Restaur ant, cafe, bar .managers 
Other  managers,  administrators 

Sales  workers 

Advertising  agents, sales  sorkac 
Other  sales  workers 

Clerical  workers 

St  enog  r a  p  hrs , ty  pists, secretaries 
Legal  secretaries 
Hedical  secretaries 
Other  secretaries 
Steno grapkers 
Typists 

Office  machine  operators 
Bookkeeping  and  billing 
Calculating  , 
Computer  and  peripheral  eguip 
Duplicating 
Keypunch 
Tabulating 

Other  office  sachine  operators 


1970 

1978 

1990 

.  1970 

1978 

199{> 

1970 

1978 

1990 

.03 

.  05 

.09 

.67 

.53 

.  29 

.01 

.01 

.01 

.02 

.04 

.06 

.42 

.39 

.23 

.01 

.01 

.01 

.  0  1 

.01 

.02 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.  00 

.00 

.25 

.13 

.06 

.00 

.00 

.  .00 

2.58 

2.91 

2.66 

1.09 

1.03 

.79 

.17 

.21 

.  20 

.33 

.30 

.13 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.66 

.  70 

.5  1 

.33 

.30 

,18 

.02 

.03 

.03 

.38 

.  36 

.23 

.22 

.19 

.14 

.01 

.00 

.01 

.35 

.  53 

.73 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.25 

.  19 

.08 

.04 

.03 

.03 

.01 

.01 

.01 

.17 

.21 

.19 

.15 

.15 

.10 

.09 

.12 

.11 

.1*3 

.  62  . 

.79 

.34 

.  37 

.  J-J 

nil 

.  05 

.04 

7.96 

7.  93 

7.23 

3.06 

2.91 

2.  75 

Q  ^ 

1.04 

-  78 

1.00 

1.04 

.78 

1.  19 

1.20 

1.44 

.30 

.36 

.37 

.06 

.05 

.05 

.07 

.04 

.04 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.04 

.03 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.02 

.01 

.01 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.18 

.30 

.23 

.04 

.05 

.02 

.04 

.05 

.02 

.27 

.  28 

.25 

•  12 

.10 

.01 

.01 

.01 

.90 

1.  34 

1.54 

.42 

.54 

.59 

.02 

.04 

.04 

.65 

.68 

.55 

.85 

.71 

.42 

.51 

.50 

.26 

4.80 

4.  13 

3.78 

.38 

.26 

.  16 

.04 

.03 

.02 

.01 

.00 

.00 

.01 

.01 

.01 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.01 

.05 

.04 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.04 

.05 

.05 

.02 

.02 

.01 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

7.9i6 

8.  83 

9.67 

12.08 

12.48 

15.50 

5.16 

6.16 

7.42 

1.02 

1.  07 

1.67 

1.36 

1.29 

1.91 

.33 

.38 

.50 

.23 

.  24 

.26 

.33 

.  30 

.31 

00 

00 

.00 

.01 

.01 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

loo 

loo 

.00 

.62 

.  62 

1 .03 

.21 

«o 
.  lo 

Oft 

.03 

.  05 

.17 

.  20 

.38 

.82 

.  82 

1.34 

.31 

.35 

.45 

5.93 

7.76 

8.00 

10.72 

11.  19 

13.59 

4.83 

5.78 

6.92 

.02 

.02 

.02 

.01 

.01 

.01 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.23 

.25 

.37 

.48 

.45 

.63 

.60 

.60 

.55 

.02 

.01 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00' 

.00 

.  00 

wOl 

.01 

.01 

.00 

.  00 

OA 

nn 

.00 

•  00 

6. 65 

7.47 

7.60 

10.23 

10.73 

12.95 

4.23 

5.  19 

6.37 

.57 

.58 

.87 

2.52 

2.29 

3.47 

1.06 

1.07 

1.38 

.01 

.01 

.01 

.04 

.04 

.  05 

.01 

.01 

.01 

.  56 

.57 

.85 

2.48 

2.  24 

3.43 

1.05 

1.06 

1.36 

1  9.39 

19.  46 

22.28 

34.82 

33.87 

27.39 

11.09 

11.14 

11.  19 

9.89 

9.38 

11.10 

6.63 

5.29 

5.00 

3.52 

3.42 

3.59 

.Olt 

.04 

.06 

.04 

.  03 

.02 

.02 

.02 

.03 

.ou 

.  03 

.06 

.00 

.  00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

7.62 

7.56 

9.39 

5.45 

4.45 

4.41 

2.73 

2.76 

3.01 

.20 

.13 

.09 

.07 

.04 

.02 

.07 

.04 

.02 

2.00 

1.63 

1.50 

1.13 

.77 

.56 

.71 

.61 

.53 

1.66 

2.24 

1.72 

20.12 

21.71 

15.29 

.27 

.29 

.15 

.04 

.02 

.04 

.11 

.  05 

.04 

.02 

.01 

.02 

.02 

.01 

.01 

.13 

.07 

.05 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.78 

1.58 

1.23 

7.94 

14.  17 

11.50 

.08 

.16 

.09 

.11 

.11 

.15 

.06 

.04 

.02 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.58 

.40 

.15 

11.55 

7.21 

3.59 

.14 

.09 

.03 

.01 

.00 

.00 

.15 

.00 

.03 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.11 

.12 

.13 

.18 

.13 

.07 

.03 

.02 

.02 
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Table  1.  Percent  distribution  ot  industry  employment  by  occupation.    1970,   1978  and  projected  1990 


Commercial 
cesearcb, 
development 


Coraputec 
pcograiiing 


Detective, 
protective 
services 


Other  clerical  Horicers 
Billing  clerks 
Bookkeepers 
Cashiers 

Clerical  supervisors,  other 
Collectors,  bill  and  account 
Counter  clerks, exc  food 
Dispatchers, starters,  vehicle 
Enumerators  and  intecviexers 
iistimatorSfinvestigators.ather 
Expediters, pccdactlon  ccntrolrs 
?ile  clerks 

Insurance  ad justers,exdiiiinec3 
Library  attendants,  assistants 
aall  handlers, exc  post  office 
flessengers  and  office  helpers 
Payroll, timekeeping  clerks 
Beceptionists 

Shipping  and  receiving  clerxs 

Statistical  clerks 

Stock  clerks  and  store  keepers 

telephone  operators 

Ueighers 

Hisc  clerical  workers 

Crafts  and  kindred  workers 

Construction  crafts  workers 
Carpenters  and  apprentices 
Brick ,stoneirasons,  apprentices 
Bulldozer  operators 
Electricians  and  apprentices 
Excavating, grad ing  mach  operatr 
Painters  and  apprentices 
Plasterers  and  apprentices 
Plumbers, pipefitter s,aprentices 
Structural  metal  craft  workers 

Blue  collar  worker  supervisors 

Hetalworkg  craft  orkrSrexc  mecii 

Boilermakers 

Heat  treaters,  annealers 
Job  and  die  setters,  metal 
Hachiaists  and  ap'prentices 
flillwrights 

Pattern  and  mcldmakers 
Skeetmetal  workers,  apprentices 
Tool  and  diemakers,  apprentices 

Mechanics, repairers, installers 
tir  cond,  heating,  refrig  nech 
Aircraft  mechanics 

Auto  accessories  installers 
Auto  body  repairers 
Auto  mechanics  and  apprentices 
Data  processing  mach  repairers 
farm  implement  F.echanics 
Heavy  equip  mech,  incl  diesel 
Household  appliance  mechanics 
Office  machine  repairers 
aadio,   television  repairers 
Other  mechanics  and  apprentices 

Printing  trade  crafts  workers 
Compositors  and  typesetters 
engravers  exc  photoengravers 
Photoengxavers,  lithographers 
Press, plate  printers, aprentices 

fcansport, public  util  craft  ukrs 
Xalephone  installers, repairers 


1970 

1978 

1990 

1970 

1978 

1990 

1970 

1978 

t4aft 

?•  84 

7.  8H 

9.47 

8.02 

6.87 

7.  09 

7.30 

7.43 

7  »<i 

.09 

.11 

.22 

.  10 

.  10 

.  1  7 

.  1  4 

.  14 

1  u 

1.  46 

1.  35 

1.28 

1.22 

.  94 

.75 

1.00 

.98 

1.03 

•  07 

•  08 

.08 

.03 

.  02 

.  0  1 

.27 

.25 

1  a 
.  1  tj 

.30 

•  35 

.48 

.  82 

.  85 

1.15 

.17 

.21 

J-) 

. 

•  0 1 

.  00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

,  00 

.07 

.06 

(17 

.08 

.09 

.13 

.00 

.  00 

.00 

.04 

.05 

•  05 

•  05 

.  05 

.06 

.11 

.  10 

.  12 

.44 

.47 

•  55 

•  70 

.  60 

.7  3 

.00 

.  00 

.  00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

•  30 

•  36 

.4  0 

.  57 

.47 

.19 

.31 

.36 

.  30 

•  47 

•  55 

.89 

.52 

.58 

.82 

.  1  1 

.  12 

1 5 

.37 

.30 

.32 

.29 

.  19 

.14 

-14 

.12 

.11 

.0  1 

.  02 

.02 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.11 

.13 

.06 

.26 

.26 

.11 

.40 

.38 

.  17 

-00 

.00 

.00 

.26 

.26 

.35 

.25 

.21 

.23 

-07 

.07 

.07 

•  04 

.  04 

.02 

.09 

.06 

.03 

.33 

.34 

.32 

•  15 

.16 

.12 

.  29 

.23 

.11 

.50 

.56 

.54 

•  38 

.37 

.4  1 

.  49 

.  40 

.41 

.40 

.39 

•  36 

.29 

.  24 

.19 

.  10 

.  07 

.06 

.06 

.06 

•  06 

.  53 

.61 

.83 

.61 

.  57 

.  54 

.16 

.  17 

.  1 3 

•  H  J 

44 

•  6  1 

.34 

.  25 

.24 

.03 

.04 

.05 

•  23 

.11 

.03 

.25 

.11 

.04 

.31 

.23 

.23 

•  02 

.  02 

.02 

.00 

.00 

.  00 

.00 

.00 

.  00 

1  -  3b 

1.  48 

2.  17 

1.46 

1.  33 

1 .  82 

2.63 

2.68 

2.80 

8.  1  1 

7.  96 

6.17 

9.31 

9.26 

13.00 

6.49 

6.56 

5.  22 

1.44 

1.21 

.85 

.11 

.09 

.11 

1.07 

1.08 

1.27 

•  30 

.  24 

.10 

.03 

.02 

.03 

.02 

.02 

.03 

•  01 

.01 

•  0 1 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

•  01 

.01 

.01 

.00 

.  00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.64 

•  55 

.32 

.03 

.  03 

.03 

.27 

.30 

.39 

.01 

.  01 

.01 

.00 

.00 

.  00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.20 

.  22 

.36 

.  0  1 

.  01 

.01 

.02 

.01 

.01 

•  00 

.  00 

,00 

.00 

.  00 

.00 

.03 

.03 

.02 

• 

a  1  w 

•  04 

.04 

.03 

.04 

.74 

.72 

.82 

.01 

.01 

.01 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

1  la 

1.  20 

1.36 

.67 

.  56 

.42 

.73 

.82 

.88 

1  •  OD 

1.  b  0 

1.86 

.  42 

.  27 

.13 

.00 

.  00 

.00 

■  02 

•  02 

.01 

.00 

.  00 

.  00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

•  U  J 

. 

.01 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

a  1 

•  U  1 

•  0 1 

-01 

.  00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

■  •  lU 

1.32 

.21 

.  13 

.04 

.00 

.00 

.00 

•  uo 

0  8 

08 

.03 

.  02 

.01 

.00- 

.00 

.00 

•  1 0 

.15 

.03 

.  02 

.01 

.00 

.00 

.00 

•  1  3 

.  13 

.13 

.01 

.01 

.01 

.00 

.00 

.00 

1  i. 
•  1 J 

.15 

.15 

.  10 

.  07 

.00 

.00 

.00 

1.99 

2.  15 

2.79 

7.76 

8.08 

12.19 

1.75 

1.77 

1.34 

.13 

.  17 

.17 

.01 

.01 

.01 

.00 

.00 

.00 

ml  J 

•  1  1 

•  U  3 

•  00 

00 

.  00 

.01 

.01 

.01 

A/1 

.  UU 

n  n 
•  u  u 

.  00 

.00 

.18 

.18 

.20 

•  00 

A  A 

•  UU 

n  A 

•  UU 

tin 

-  UU 

.00 

.00 

.08 

.05 

.05 

.  J  J 

■a  t 
•  J  J 

•  30 

.  j*t 

.28 

.35 

.36 

.34 

.13 

.09 

.11 

.14 

5.83 

6!69 

loleo 

.01 

.01 

.01 

.01 

.01 

.01 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.  55 

.  66 

al 

•  y  / 

.  J  / 

37 

.  47 

.07 

.  09 

.12 

.0* 

•  04 

.06 

.01 

.01 

.01 

.03 

.04 

.06 

loi 

loi 

.01 

1.00 

.57 

.65 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.ia 

.  14 

.11 

.10 

.06 

.03 

.08 

.07 

.07 

.51 

.57 

-75 

.10 

.08 

.07 

.92 

.96 

.89 

.19 

.17 

.07 

.09 

.08 

.05 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.06 

.  04 

.00 

.02 

.02 

.01 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.02 

.01 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.02 

.02 

.01 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.10 

.  10 

.06 

.07 

.06 

.05 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.01 

.01 

.00 

.01 

.01 

.01 

2.55 

2.48 

.69 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.01 

.01 

.01 

2.55 

2.48 

.69 

j 

I 

I 
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Table  1.  Percent  distribution  o£  industry  employment  by  occupation,    1970,  1978  and  projected  t990 


Commercial 
research, 
development 


Computer 
programing 


Detective, 
protective 
ser  vices 


1970  1978 


1990 


1970       1978  1990 


1970 


1978 


1990 


Otliec  cra£tLS.   kindred  vArfeartx 

1  ■  0  0 

1.62 

•  U  Z 

.02 

C  V            ri    TT  i  fir                    <^  v^'Avbh^  av- 
*-  *■  aiiTs  fUCi.  LXCJl  g  llul.a  t    Q  f  9£o  V  OC 

m  02 

•  0 1 

InSDectQrs     lea  ;inH   1  nnibmi* 

^                          aiiu    A  uinuvL 

A  1 
*  U  1 

1  "in 

1.  20 

■  0  1 

•  0 1 

•  02 

•  02 

Stationary  engineers 

.28 

.24 

Other  crafts  vorkers 

.10 

•  10 

Operatives 

3.92 

3.69 

Operatives. exec ot  tran^cfic^ 

Semi  1^  It  i  1       d    tm^  t-A  1  wnrt  imfY 

.  0  5 

.  63 

-  02 

.  02 

Fucndce  t€ndcs^ smeX trs , po ucecs 

n  1 

G L  j.n<l  i n  ^  ird c h  xn €  o pG c  d  t  i  V3 s 

•  U  J 

.  U  J 

I.  sthp    mil  linn    tn^fh  /^r\or"j*-ii/iac? 

-  1  0 

-  09 

•  02 

-  02 

•  0  4 

-  0  3 

P  U&cfa.stanoina  opes^  nuAra  ^  i  trota 

n  1 

m  \J  £. 

.02 

Solderers 

C\  1 

9\J  / 

-  uo 

Uelde rs  a nd  £  laniec utters 

■  J3 

•  15 

.11 

.11 

wwas^j*      WjH'^^aV^vCa^      CAW                         v  U  IE  w 

2.0  6 

2.  20 

Asbestos, insulation  workers 

.01 

.01 

Assemblers 

.35 

.41 

Surveyors •  helpers 

•  0 1 

.  u  1 

Cut  ting  o  pe  ra  t  i  ve  s  ^  o  thor 

*  U  J 

n/i 

wLc^^i*i<4/^T=^Of     CAW  T 

•  0  1 

.01 

•  1  6 

.16 

.00 

-  0  0 

•  0  1 

.01 

I^undry«dry  cleang  oprs,other 

.01 

.01 

aixing  operatives 

.04 

.05 

Painters,  mfg  articles 

.02 

.01 

Photographic  process  workers 

.19 

.  18 

•  02 

-  0  1 

X  UA>  (la  v>t;    C  cnu  £  ^oLOKr  y€XC    Ri€  CaX 

-09 

.  04 

Binding  operatives,  other 

-01 

-01 

IlisceXXaaeous  machine  operatves 

.45 

.48 

OthfiP    OQOmt'i  VAC!    AVr"  ¥ir'AVk<tnr\r'¥ 

•  63 

-  73 

A*- ^ f         tjy  u J.  ^ineiit  operaCLves 

1-07 

-  74 

Bus  drivers 

.  06 

-  07 

Deliv er y  an d  route  worlcers 

.14 

.  10 

Fork  lift, tow  irotor  operatives 

-03 

.05 

Paricing  attendants 

.00 

.00 

k axicau  ariTers,  CAaurzettrs 

.  56 

.32 

Tr  ucJc  d  rive  rs 

.29 

.  20 

Ser 7 1 ce  workers 

2.77 

2.  33 

Cleaning  ser  vice  workers 

1.6b 

1-41 

Bidg  interior  cleaners*  other 

.32 

.32 

Janitors  and  sextons 

1.34 

1-09 

Food  service  workers 

.28 

.  20 

Coo)c3,exc  private  households 

.10 

.  05 

Dishwashers 

.05 

-  04 

food  counter , fountain  workers 

.  05 

.05 

Waiters 

.04 

.02 

Other  food  serv  vkrs,exc  privt 

-04 

.04 

Health  service  workers 

.07 

.07 

Dental  assistants 

-02 

.01 

Sea 1th  aides^  except  nursing 

-04 

-  06 

Hacsing  aides  and  orderlies 

.01 

.01 

Practical  iiacs«s 

.00 

.00 

1  .25 

.25 

-  17 

.  09 

.39 

.41 

.  54 

.00 

.00 

.  00 

.00 

-00 

-00 

.00 

.01 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

-00 

.00 

-00 

-00 

-00 

.85 

.04 

.  04 

.  03 

-28 

.32 

.  33 

.02 

.00 

.  00 

.00 

.  1  0 

.08 

.  20 

.00 

.  02 

-  01 

.01 

.00 

.00 

.  00 

.23 

.18 

-  12 

.06 

.00 

.00 

.  00 

.14 

.01 

.01 

-00 

-01 

.  -01 

.01 

3.91 

2.36 

1.89 

1.40 

3.21 

3-07 

3-35 

3.64 

2.  12 

1.70 

1.24 

.32 

-31 

-36 

-84 

.27 

-20 

.  15 

-00 

.00 

.00 

.01 

.00 

.00 

-  00 

.00 

.00 

-00 

.01 

.00 

.  00 

.  00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.04 

-04 

.  02 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.16 

-01 

.01 

.  01 

.00 

.00 

-00 

.  02 

-02 

-  02 

.  05 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.06 

-02 

-  01 

-01 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.02 

-06 

.  04 

.03 

.00 

.00 

.  00 

-04 

- 12 

-  09 

.05 

-00 

-00 

.00 

.46 

•  02 

.01 

.01 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.05 

.11 

.08 

.06 

.00 

.00 

.00 

-OS 

.11 

.08 

.06 

.00 

.00 

.00 

2-75 

1.74 

1-  42 

1.03 

.32 

-31 

-35 

-00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

-00 

-  00 

.67 

1.12 

.90 

.63 

.00 

-00 

.00 

.01 

-00 

.  00 

.00 

.00 

-00 

-00 

-08 

-00 

-  00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.01 

-00 

.  00 

-00 

.00 

.00 

-00 

.21 

-00 

.  00 

.  00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

-00 

.01 

.01 

-01 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.01 

.01 

.01 

.01 

.03 

.02 

.03 

.01 

.00 

.00 

-00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.08 

.00 

.00 

.00 

-00 

.00 

.00 

-00 

.01 

.01 

.00 

-00 

.00 

-  00 

.18 

-06 

.05 

.03 

.00 

.00 

-00 

-01 

.00 

.00 

-00 

.00 

-00 

.00 

.01 

-00 

-  00 

.00 

.15 

.  1 1 

.  14 

-00 

.07 

-  05 

-  04 

.00 

.  00 

.00 

.59 

.27 

.22 

-  15 

.00 

.00 

.00 

-90 

.19 

.  18 

-  17 

-15 

-17 

.  19 

-27 

-24 

.  19 

.16 

2.38 

2-77 

2.99 

-01 

-00 

-00 

.00 

-00 

.00 

.00 

-07 

.12 

.  08 

.07 

-30 

.28 

.32 

-10 

.02 

-  02 

.  02 

-  00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

-00 

.00 

-04 

.05 

.07 

.02 

-02 

.02 

.01 

-19 

.16 

.05 

.07 

.07 

.06 

.06 

2.35 

2.28 

.2-56 

1.64 

.82 

.64 

.63 

70.62 

69.45 

69.  17 

1.03  . 

.51 

.  40 

.  34 

-62 

.54 

.33 

.37 

.09 

.08 

.  06 

-10 

.10 

-09 

.65 

-42 

-32 

.28 

.52 

.44 

.  24 

.20 

.09 

.07 

.07 

-00 

.00 

-00 

.01 

.03 

.02 

.02 

-00 

.00 

.00 

.07 

.01 

.01 

.01 

-00 

.00 

-00 

.04 

.01 

.01 

-02 

-00 

.00 

.00 

.01 

.01 

.01 

-01 

-00 

.00 

.00 

.08 

.04 

.02 

-01 

-00 

.00 

.00 

.09 

-06 

.04 

.07 

.03 

.03 

.04 

.00 

.00 

.00 

-00 

-00 

.00 

.00 

-06 

-00 

-  00 

-00 

.00 

-00 

.00 

-02 

-06 

.04 

-07 

-00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.  00 

.00 

.03 

.03 

.04 

319. 


Table  K  Percent  distxi.ation  of  industr,  ea.plo,n.e„t  b,  occupation.    1970.  1978  and  proJ*cWd  ,990 

-1  f  f^mn\^f  e^r 


PecsonaX  service  Morkers 
ittKidants,  personal  serv. other 
Baggage  porters  and  bellhops 
Child  care  workers,  exc  pci»ate 
^levator  operators 
Hairdressers  and  cosmetologists 
Housekeepers,  exc  private  homes 

Protective  service  wockecs 

Firefighters 
Guards 

police  and  detectives 

Laborers,  except  farm 

inimal  caretakers,  exc  farm 
Carpenter  helpers 
Constr  labr.exc  carpenter  helpr 
Freight  and  material  handlers 
Gardenrs. groundkeefers,exc  farm 
StocK  handlers 

Vehicle  washers, equip  cleaners 
Hacehouse  labocers,  other 
Othec  laborers 


Commercial 
research, 
developnent 

1970       1978  1990 


.10 

.  09 

.06 

.02 

.  02 

.02 

.00 

.  00 

.00 

.  00 

nn 

.00 

.  00 

.uu 

.07 

.  06 

A  1 

.02 

.  02 

A  1 

.01 

.66 

.  54 

.27 

.02 

.02 

.02 

.62 

-51 

.26 

.02 

.01 

.00 

1.17 

1.29 

1.56 

.'»2 

.  52 

.60 

.01 

.01 

.01 

.09 

.09 

.13 

.16 

.16 

.22 

.11 

.  14 

.21 

.04 

.  05 

.07 

.10 

.  11 

.14 

.08 

.07 

.06 

.17 

.  14 

.13 

Computer 
programing 

1970       1978  1990 


.03 

.  02 

.01 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.03 

.02 

.01 

.13 

.12 

.15 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.13 

.12 

.15 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.27 

.22 

.  19 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.01 

.00 

.05 

.04 

.04 

.01 

.01 

.01 

.11 

.  10 

.11 

.02 

.  02 

.01 

.02 

.02 

.01 

.05 

.03 

.01 

Detective, 
protective 

services 


1970 

1 978 

1990 

.10 

.07 

.15 

•  03 

.02 

.02 

.01 

.01 

.09 

.04 

.02 

.03 

.03 

.02 

.01 

.00 

.00 

.  00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

69.88 

68.81 

68.65 

.19 

.13 

.05 

61.99 

63.48 

65.84 

7.70 

S.20 

2.77 

.48 

.46 

.49 

.02 

.02 

.01 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.01 

.00 

.01 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.11 

.07 

.07 

.15 

.18 

.  19 

.11 

.13 

.15 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.09 

.07 

.07 

19 
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'No,  Junior,  you  can't  have  thepL 
*^^i9ht...DadandIareusingit! 


ane 


>  > 


DON'T  feel  too  sorry  forjunior.  Life  in  theAmcrica 
that  lies  ahead  has  other  compensations.  In  fact, 
it  will  be  so  far  superior  to  what  his  parents  had  at 
his  age,  their  fondest  hopes  will  seem  meagre,  their 
deepest  dreams  will  seem  trivial. 

For  ours  is  a  land  that  sets  its  future  by  the  stars  them- 
selves. Even  with  a  war  going  on,  we  who  live  here 
can  see  the  shape  of  things  to  come. 

It's  not  hard  to  imagine  a  family  plane.  Many  were 
flown  before  the  war.  American  manufacturers  have 
blueprints  of  them  for  larger  production  when  peace 
comes.  It's  not  hard  to  conceive  of  hourly  air  travel  to 
distant  continents.  Our  ferry  command  is  doing  just 
that  today.  It's  not  hard  to  believe  in  fleet  upon  fleet 
of  flying  freighters  when  we're  turning  out  gigantic 
bombers  by  the  thousands  right  now. 

Is  this  new  America  a  dream.-'  Yes,  in  the  sense  that 
its  wonders  reach  into  the  depths  of  man's  imagina- 
tion. No,  in  the  sense  that  it  is  real  and  inevitable.  For 
the  men  who  are  planning  and  building  the  planes  of 
Victory  iinw  will  soon  be  planning  and  building  the 
planes  of  Peace. 

Out  here  at  B.  F.  Goodrich  our  Aeronautical  Division 
has  been  making  dreams  come  true  for  over  30  years. 
We've  played  our  part  in  the  miracles  of  aviation  with 
Silvertown  Tires  that  make  a  plane's  landings  safer 
with  Expander  Tube  Brakes  that  give 
pilots  greater  ground-control,  with 
De-icers  that  defy  the  elements. 

Naturally,  most  of  the  80  B.  F.  Good- 
rich aviation  products  we  turn  out  to- 
day are  used  by  Uncle  Sam— on  his 
bombers,  fighters,  training  planes. 

We're  proud  of  this.  Every  B.  F. 
Goodrich  employee  knows  that  what 
he  makes  goes  to  create  a  plane  that  is 
the  world's  best.  One  reason  he's  doing 
his  job  today  faster  and  better  than  ever 
is  that  he  too  wants  to  get  started  build- 
ing the  new  America.  The  U.  1". 
Goodrich  Company,  Aeronau-  ^^9B||^ 
tical  Division,  Akron,  Ohio.  teaMJiH^ 
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EXHIBIT  1 1 1-3 


REVENUE  AND  PERCENT  OF  TOTAL  BY  TYPE  OF  COMPANY 


'  1981 


($  billions) 
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EXHIBIT  lll-t 


REVENUE  AND  PERCENT  OF  TOTAL  BY  MODE  OF  SERVICE 


1  981 


($  billions) 
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EXHIBIT  in-5 


REVENUE  AND  PERCENT  OF  TOTAL  BY  SIZE  OF  COMPANY 


.19.81 


($  billions) 


Company  size 
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EXHIBIT  1-1 


NUMBER  OF  COMPANIES  IN  RESEARCH  BASE 
BY  TYPE  AND  SIZE  OF  COMPANY 


SIZE  OF  COMPANY 

TYPE  OF 
COMPANY 

>  $10 
MILLION 

<  $10 
MILLION 

TOTAL 

Processing  Services 

112 

62 

1711 

Software  Products 

48 

52 

100 

Professional  Services 

73 

34 

107 

Integrated  Systems 

30 

24 

54 

Total 

263 

172 

435 

INPUT 


EXHIBIT  1-2 


NUMBER  OF  COMPANIES  IN  PUBLIC  COMPANY  ANALYSIS 
BY  TYPE  AND  SIZE  OF  COMPANY 


SIZE  OF  COMPANY 

TYPE  OF 
COMPANY 

>$10 
MILLION 

<$10 
MILLION 

TOTAL 

Processing  Services 

17 

22 

39 

Software  Products 

14 

0 

Professsional  Services 

21 

1 

22 

Integrated  Systems 

n 

n 

15 

Total 

63 

27 

90 
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EXHIBIT 


REVENUE  GROWTH  IN  THE 
INFORMATION  SERVICES  INDUSTRY 


$30 


25 


20 


Industry 
Revenue  15 
($  billions) 


10 


$26,430 


^§22,308 


^$17,849 


1980  1981  1982 
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EXHIBIT  M-2 


REVENUE  GROWTH  BY  TYPE  OF  COMPANY 


$15  r- 
U 

13  I— 
12 

n 

10 
9 


Revenue 
($  billions)  8 


7  I— 

5  I— 
1  — 
3 

2 

1  h- 


—  - —  - ^  

^   


1981 

Processing  Services 
Professional  Services 
Software  Products 
Integrated  Systems 


1982 
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EXHIBIT  11-3 


REVENUE  GROWTH  BY  MODE  OF  SERVICE 


$12 


10 


Revenue 
($  billions)    6  I — 


,  1 

-    — ':>••• 


1981 


1982 


"~"  Processing  Services 

Professional  Services 
"""  Software  Products 
""^  integrated  Systems 
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EXHIBIT  11-4 


REVENUE  GROWTH  BY  SIZE  OF  COMPANY 


$16 


11 


12 


10 


Revenue 
($  billions)  8 


1981 


1982 


—  >$10  Million  In  Annual  Revenues 
$1-10  Million  in  Annual  Revenues 
<$1  Million  in  Annual  Revenues 
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EXHIBIT  11-5 


PRODUCTIVITY  GROWTH  BY  TYPE  OF  COMPANY 


$80 


70 


60 


Revenue/ 
Employee 
($  thousands) 


50 


40  - 


10 


.......  • 


1981 


1982 


—  Software  Products 
■-  Integrated  Systems 
■■  Processing  Services 
"~  Professional  Services 
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EXHIBIT  II-6 


PRODUCTIVITY  GROWTH  BY  SIZE  OF  COMPANY 


$70 


60 


50 


Revenue/ 

Employee 


40 


($  thousands) 


10 


1 1 


1981 


1982 


~~  >$10  Million  in  Annual  Revenues 
'*""  $1-10  Million  in  Annual  Revenues 
<  $1  Million  in  Annual  Revenues 
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EXHIBIT  1 1 1-6 


REVENUE  AND  GROWTH  RATES 
BY  TYPE  OF  COMPANY  AND  MODE  OF  SERVICE 


TYPE  OF 

COMPANY 

MODE  OF  SERVICE 

Processing 
Services 

Software 
Products 

Professional 
Services 

Integrated 
Systems 

GROWTH 
BY  MODE 

Processing  Services 
1981 
1982 

Percent  Change 

$9,439 
$10,361 
10% 

1 

$45 
$69 
53% 

$401 
$426 
6% 

t 

$170 
$226 
33% 

$10,055 
$11,082 
10% 

Software  Products 
1981 
1982 

Percent  Change 

$567 
$685 
21% 

$3,306 
$4,619 
40% 

$280 
$363 
30% 

$52 
$98 
88% 

$4,205 
$5,765 
37% 

Professional  Services 
1981 
1982 

Percent  Change 

$823 
$913 
11% 

$393 
$524 

33% 

$3,828 
$4,442 
16% 

$79 
$101 

28% 

$5,121 
$5,980 
17% 

Integrated  Systems 
1981 

1982 

Percent  Change 

$388 
$525 
35% 

$21 

$83 

295% 

$63 
$98 
56% 

$2,455 
$2,897 
18% 

$2,927- 
$3,603 
23% 

Total  Types 
1981 

1982 

Percent  Change 

$11,217 
$12,484 
11% 

$3,765 
$5,295 

41% 

$4,570 
$5,329 
17% 

$2,756 
$3,322 
21% 

$22,308 
$26,430 
18% 
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EXHIBIT  ni-7 

REVENUE  AND  GROWTH  RATES  OF  SUBMODES  OF  SERVICE 


NONCAPTIVE  U.S.  REVENUE 

MODE  OF  SERVICE 

1981 
($  millions) 

1982 
($  millions) 

GROWTH 

1981-1982 

Cpercent) 

r  roc  ess  1       d  e  rv  i  ces 

$  5,117 

$  5,857 

14. 46% 

3, 822 

3,939 

3.06 

raciiiLtes  Management 

1,116 

1,286 

15.23 

bUDtotai 

$10,055 

$11,082 

10.21% 

Software  Products 

/Appiic-diiuns 

$  2,212 

$  3,080 

39.24% 

1,  993 

2,685 

34.72 

ouDtotai 

$  i»,205 

$  5,765 

37.10% 

Professional  Services 

Programming 

$  3,596 

$  '»,177 

16.16% 

Consulting 

718 

850 

18.38 

Education 

362 

414 

14.36 

Facilities  Management 

ms 

539 

21.12 

Subtotal 

$  5,121 

$  5,980 

16.77% 

Integrated  Systems 

CAD /CAM 

$  791 

$  919 

1 9. 97% 

Cross  Industry 

958 

1,189 

24.11 

Industry  Specific 

1,178 

1,465 

24.  36 

Subtotal 

$  2,927 

$  3,603 

23.10% 
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EXHIBIT  in-8 


REVENUE  OF  SUBMODES  OF  SERVICE  BY  TYPE  OF  COMPANY 


MODE  OF  SERVICE 

TYPE  OF  COMPANY 

TOTAL 

Processing 
Services 

Software 
Products 

Professional 
Services 

Integrated 
Systems 

Processing  Services 
Remote  Computing 
Batch  Services 
Facilities  Management 

$  5,485 
3,665 
1,211 

$  44 
25 
0 

$  192 
159 

75 

$  136 
90 
0 

$  5,857 
3,939 
1,286 

Subtotal 

$10,361 

$  69 

$  426 

$  226 

9 1 1 , 0o2 

joTiware  rroaucis 
Applications 
Systems 

$  478 
207 

$2,289 
2,330 

$  241 
122 

$  72 

25 

$  3,080 

2,685 

Subtotal 

$  685 

$4, 619 

$    363  . 

$  98 

$  5,765 

Professionial  Services 
Programming 
Consulting 

Education 

Facilities  Management 

$  612 

109 
69 
123 

$  326 
93 
101 
4 

$3  179 
618 
233 
412 

$  60 
30 
11 
0 

$  4,177 
850 
414 
539 

Subtotal 

$  913 

$  524 

$4,442 

$  101 

$  5,980 

Integrated  Systems 
CAD /CAM 
Cross  Industry 
Industry  Specific 

$  94 
145 
286 

$  16 
23 
44 

$  7 
30 

61 

$  832 
991 

1,074 

$  949 
1,189 

1,  465 

Subtotal 

$  525 

$  83 

$  98 

$2,897 

$  3,603 

Total 

$12,484 

$5,295 

$5,329 

$3,322 

$26,430 
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EXHIBIT  ni-9 


REVENUE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  SUBMODE  OF  SERVICES  BY 
TYPE  OF  COMPANY  (percent) 


- 

TYPE  OF 

COMPANY 

MODE  OF  SERVICE 

Processing 

Software 

1  riraUC  La 

Professional 
services 

Integrated 
Systems 

All 
Types 

Processing  Services 

• 

Remote  Computing 

44% 

1% 

4% 

4% 

22% 

Batch  Services 

29 

0 

3 

3 

15 

Facilities  Management 

10 

0 

1 

0 

5 

Subtotal 

83% 

1% 

.  8% 

7% 

42% 

Software  Products 

Applications 

4% 

43% 

5% 

2% 

12% 

Systems 

2 

44 

2 

1 

10 

Subtotal 

6% 

87% 

7% 

3% 

22% 

r  roTessioriai  services 

Proorammina 

5% 

w  V  x> 

Consulting 

1 

2 

12 

1 

3 

Education 

1 

2 

4 

0 

2 

Facilities  Management 

1 

0 

8 

0 

2 

Subtotal 

7% 

10% 

84% 

3% 

23% 

Integrated  Systems 

CAD /CAM 

1% 

0% 

0% 

.  25% 

3% 

Cross  Industry 

1 

0 

1 

30 

4 

Industry  Specific 

2 

1 

1 

32 

6 

Subtotal 

4% 

2% 

2% 

87% 

13% 

Total 

100% 

100% 

100% 

100% 

100% 
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EXHIBIT  111-12 


REVENUE  AND  GROWTH  RATES  OF  PUBLIC  COMPANIES 


TYPE  OF  COMPANY 

REVENUE 

GROWTH 
(percent) 

1981 
($  millions) 

1982 
($  millions) 

Processing  Services 

$2,470 

$2,860  . 

16% 

Software  Products 

379 

521 

38 

Professional  Services 

1,205 

1,389 

15 

Integrated  Systems 

771 

885 

15 

©1982  by  INPUT.  Reproduction  Prohibited. 
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EXHIBIT  111-10 


REVENUE  CROVnrH  RATES  OF  SUBMODES 
OF  SERVICE  BY  TYPE  OF  COMPANY  (percent) 


TYPE  OF 

COMPANY 

MODE  OF  SERVICE 

Processing 
Services 

Software 
Products 

Professional 
Services 

Integrated 
Systems 

All 
Types 

Processina  Servicp*^ 

• 

• 

t 

Remote  Computing 

13% 

100% 

13% 

106% 

14% 

Batch  Services 

3 

9 

12 

(13) 

3 

Facilities  Management 

18" 

0 

(15) 

0 

15 

Subtotal 

101 

53% 

6%  . 

33% 

1  0% 

Software  Products 

Applications 

15% 

44% 

43% 

95% 

39% 

Systems 

35 

35 

10 

73 

35 

Subtotal 

21% 

40% 

30% 

88% 

37% 

Professional  Services 

Programming 

11% 

31% 

16% 

28% 

16% 

Consulting 

(9) 

35 

22 

30 

18 

Education 

1 

42 

9 

22 

14 

Facilities  Management 

50 

0 

15 

0 

21 

Subtotal 

11% 

33% 

16% 

28% 

17% 

Integrated  Systems 

CAD /CAM 

(25%) 

220% 

0% 

17% 

12% 

Cross  Industry 

(25) 

360 

50 

23 

16 

Industry  Specific 

■  3U 

300 

69 

15 

39 

Subtotal 

35% 

295% 

55% 

18% 

23% 
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EXHIBIT  111-11 


MARKET  SHARE  BY  TYPE  AND  SIZE  OF  COMPANY 


TYPE  OF  COMPANY 

PERCENT  OF 

•  SIZE 

MARKET 

SERVED 

1981 

1982 

Processing  Services 

4% 

2% 

^   i  1    1    1  r\ 

16 

14 

•  >1  0.  1-25 

3 

3 

A     ^   t  T  C 

28 

27 

o  UUlOLai 

r  A  o 

50% 

47% 

•      Za- 1 ,  U  . 

3% 

«% 

•  $l.l-lO 

5 

6 

•        1  U 

9 

10 

Subtotal 

17% 

20% 

Professional  Services 

•  $.25-1.0 

•  $1.1-10 

5 

5 

•  >  $10 

13 

13 

Subtotal 

20% 

20% 

Integrated  Systems 

•  $.25-1.0 

2% 

2% 

•  $1.1-10 

6 

6 

•  >  $10 

5 

5 

Subtotal 

13% 

13% 

Total 

100% 

100% 
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TYPE  OF  PERSONAL  COMPUTER  PRODUCTS  OFFERED  BY 
PROCESSING  SERVICES  COMPANIES 


TYPE  OF 

NUMBER  OF 

PC  PRODUCT 

RESPONDENTS 

PERCENT* 

Tied  to  a  Network 

26 

72% 

Standalone 

28 

78% 

Respondents:  36 

♦Does  not  .total  1009S  due  to  multiple  responses. 
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INVOLVEMENT  OF  INFORMATION  SERVICES  COMPANIES 
WITH  PERSONAL  COMPUTERS 


TYPE  OF  COMPANY 

NUMBER  OF 

RESPONDENTS 

CURRENTLY 
OFFER 

PRODUCTS 

PLAN  TO 
OFFER 

PRODUCTS 

NO  PLANS 
TO  OFFER 

PRODUCTS 

Processing  Services 

91 

to. 

26 

34 

Software  Products 

55 

33 

18 
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TYPE  OF  INVOLVEMENT  WITH 
PERSONAL  COMPUTER  PRODUCTS  BY  SOFTWARE  COMPANIES 


TYPE  OF 
INVOLVEMENT 

RESPONDENTS 

NUMBER 

PERCENT* 

Author 

21 

38 

Publisher 

22 

to 

Distributor 

22 

40 

Retailer 

10 

18 

Other 

2 

1 

Respondents:  55 

*Does  not  total        due  to  muttipte  respond 
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IMPACT  OF  SELECTED  FACTORS  ON 
INDUSTRY  GROWTH  BY  TYPE  OF  COMPANY 


FACTORS* 

TYPE  OF 
COMPANY 

PRICE 
INCREASES 

ACQUISITIONS 

EXISTING 
BUSINESS 

NEW 
PRODUCTS 

Processing  Services 

1.9 

1.8 

4. 1 

3.6 

Software  Products 

1.7 

1.4 

4.2 

4.2 

Professional  Services 

2.2 

1.9 

4.0 

3.7 

Integrated  Systems 

1.9 

1.1 

4.0 

3.9 

All  Companies ' 

1.9 

1.7 

4.1 

3.8 

L^nd:  1  =  Low  Impact,  3  =  Medium  Impact,  5  =  High  Impact 
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EXHIBIT  IV-1 


REVENUE  GROWTH  OF  PROCESSING  SERVICES  COMPANIES 
COMPARED  TO  INDUSTRY  GROWTH 


$30 
28 
26 
2i| 

22 
20 

18 

Revenue 
($  billions) 

14 
12 
10 
8 
6 

2 
0 


11%  • 


1 


1981  1982 
Information  Services  Industry 
Processing  Services 
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EXHIBIT  IV-2 


CHANGE  IN  MARKET  SHARE  BY  TYPE  OF  COMPANY 


1981 


($  billions) 
1982 


Decrease  ($.  billions) 
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EXHIBIT  IV-H 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  SUBMODE  REVENUE  OF 
PROCESSING  SERVICES  COMPANIES 


($  billions) 
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EXHIBIT  V-1 


18% 


REVENUE  GROWTH  OF  SOFTWARE  PRODUCTS  COMPANIES 
COMPARED  TO  INDUSTRY  GROWTH 


$30 
28 
26 
24 
22 
20 
18 

Revenue  16 
($  billions) 

14 
12 
10 
8 
6 
4 
2 
0 


1 


1 


1981  1982 
Information  Services  Industry 

Software  Products 
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EXHIBIT  V-2 


CHANGE  IN  MARKET  SHARE  BY  TYPE  OF  COMPANY 


1981 


($  biiilons) 

Increase 
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EXHIBIT- V-4 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  SUBMODE  REVENUE  OF 
SOFTWARE  PRODUCTS  COMPANIES 


($  billions) 


t, 
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EXHIBIT  Vl-»l 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  SUBMODE  REVENUE  OF 
PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES  COMPANIES 
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EXHIBIT  VII-1 

REVENUE  GROWTH  OF  INTEGRATED  SYSTEMS  COMPANIES 
COMPARED  TO  INDUSTRY  GROWTH 


Revenue 
($  billions) 


$30 
28 
26 
24 
22 
20 
18 
16 
14 
12 
10 
8 
6 
4 
2 
0 


18% 


2r 


1 


1981  1982 
Information  Services  Industry 
Integrated  Systems 
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EXHIBIT  VII-2 


CHANCE  IN  MARKET  SHARE  BY. TYPE  OF  COMPANY 


1981 


Integrated  Systems  >. 

$2.8 

13% 


($  billions) 


1982 


integrated  Systems 
$3.3 

13% 


Increase 


($  billions) 
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EXHIBIT  Vll-a 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  SUBMODE  REVENUE  OF 
INTEGRATED  SYSTEMS  COMPANIES 


($  billions) 
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INDUSTRIES  BASED  ON  SIC 
<  ________________________ 


EMPLOYS* 


INFORMATION  SERVICES 

7372  -  COMPUTER  PROGRAMMING  &  SOFTWARE  71,051 

7374  -  DATA  PROCESSING  SERVICES  171,6iJ5 

7379  -  COMPUTER  RELATED  SERVICES,  INC.  28,^29 

njXI   ^C/gaeVr  y^S^WA/<%  274,125 


.BANKING  S  CREDIT  AGENCIES 

7602    -  COMMERCIAL  &  STOCK  SAVINGS  BANKS  1,320,  741 

^603    -  MUTUAL  SAVINGS  BANKS  57,116 

v/604    -  TRUST  COMPANIES  3,187 

y612    -  SAVINGS  &  LOAN  ASSOCIATIONS  224,  164 

v/614    -  PERSONAL  CREDIT  INSTITUTIONS  215,927 

6142,3  -  CREDIT  UNIONS  xx 

6145  -  SMALL  LOAN  LENDERS,  LICENSED  xx 

V  (^n    _         ^sse/sj£  S^^^S  1,821,  234 

^VVv^^ 

*  CBP  79  (ISSUED  8/81) 
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INDUSTRIES  BASED  ON  SIC      -  CONT'D. 


EMPLOYS* 

SECURITIES 

621  -  SECURITIES  BROKERS,  DEALERS  163,003 

622  -  COMMODITY  CONTRACTS  BROKERS 

AND  DEALERS  7,829 

623  -  SECURITIES  £  COMMODITY  EXCHANGES  it,  799 
628  -  ALLIED  SERVICES  23,  595 
Cf7-2Z           67^  199,226 

ELECTRIC,  CAS  &  SANITARY  SERVICES 

-  ELECTRIC  SERVICES  360,700 

-  GAS  PRODUCTION  &  DISTRIBUTION  128,  578 

-  COMBINATION  CAS  &  ELECTRIC  160,  678 

-  WATER  21,374 

-  SANITARY  '  49,  597 

-  STEAM  SUPPLY  2,579 

-  IRRIGATION  1,967 

721,473 


*  CBP  79  (ISSUED  8/81) 
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MARKET  SEGMENT  PROFILE 


S)Mfi    3/1/ %  5 


GUIDELINES 


OBJECTIVE 

The  Market  Segment  Profile  document  is  the  primary  source  of  industry 
information.    It  is  the  foundation  of,  and  the  initial  vehicle  in  the 
Market  Assessment  process  to  determine  future  ATTIX  telecommunications 
0££ortunitie s.    The  Guidelines  will  provide,  in  outTine^fomat,  the  basic 
elements  oT the  Profile  which  should  be  included  in  the  document. 


The  Profile  document  should  contain  information  on  industry  trends  and 

is sues,  industry  problems,  industry  environmental  information,  industry 
and  market  structure,  business  functions  that  are  communications- 
intensTve.  majol^  "industry  associations,  etc. 


The  following  outline  provides  a  basis  for  the  major  elements  that  should 
be  included  in  the  Segment  Profile.    The  list  is  not  all-inclusive,  and 
it  is  recognized  that  not  all  the  information  will  be  available  for  each 
Industry  Segnmnt. 

I.  INDUSTRY  PERSPECTIVE 


a.  'nfumber  of  segment  organizational  entities 
(companies,  government  agencies,  educational 
institutions,  etc. ) 

b.  number  of  employees  (total,  segmented  by  major 
categories  of  personnel  types) 

c.  industry  sales  and  sales  forecast  (or  budget 
receipts/revenues  in  non-profit  segments) 

d.  major  subsegments 

-/^  sales  and  sales  forecasts 
(or  budget  forecasts) 


OVERVIEW 


CONTENT 


A.^  Industry  Overview 


1;.    What  does  the  industry  do?  — . 

a.    principal  business  and  operations 


2.    Industry  Structure 

a/ 


NOTICE 

Not  for  use  or  disclosure  outside  the 
Bell  System  except  under  written  agreement. 


B.  Concentration  Within  the  Industry  (Megafims) 
1 .    Si  ze 

a.  assets 

b.  sales  volume 

c.  market  share 

(2)  Organization  Structure 

(3)  Geographic  Locations 

4.    Merger/Acquisition  Trends  and  Impact 

C.  Key  Business  Functions 

1.  Industry  Services  (activities/work  groups) 

2.  Major  Business  Functions 

a.  objective 

b.  profit  center  vs.  cost  center 

3.  Specialty  vs.  Commodity  Industry-Attempts  to 
Di f f erenti ate  Products/Services 

D.  Financial  System 

1.  Capital  Intensity  of  the  Industry 

2.  Sales  Cyclical ity  and  Its  Impact  on  the  Industry 

3.  Profitability 

4.  -Effect  of  Inflation/Deflation  on  the  Industry 

5.  Sources  and  Costs  Associated  with  Raising  Capital 

6.  Plans  for  Capital  Expenditures 

a.  expansion 

b.  modernization 

c.  export  market  development 


NOTICE  * 

Not  for  use  or  disclosure  outside  the 
Bell  System  except  under  written  agreement. 


7.  Results  of  Financial  Environment 

a.  foregone  opportunities 

b.  business  failures 

c.  mergers 

d.  acquisitions 

e.  diversifications 

8.  Ratio  Analysis  for  Leading-Edge  Firms  (i.e.,  financial 

indicators) 

Technology  (Internal  Systems) 

1.   What  is  the  State  of  Technology  in  This  Industry? 

a.  level  of  sophistication 

b.  willingness  to  experiment/innovate 

c.  factors  driving  technological  innovation 

foreign  competition 

aging  physical  plant 

labor  shortages,  budgetary  and 
personnel  constraints 

energy  costs 

d.  prevalence/uniformity  throughout  the  industry 

e.  major  suppliers  of  critical  technologies 

f.  degree  of  communications  intensity 

g.  technological  trends  in  next  5-10  years 

production  technology 
new  products 

service  (mission  delivery)  technologies 
obsolescence 


NOTICE 

Not  for  use  or  disclosure  outside  the 
Bell  System  except  under  written  agreement. 
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2.  Key  Success  Criteria  For  a  Firm  in  This  Industry  Today 
and  in  the  Future  (Identify  Which  Areas  are  Important 

a.  technology 

b.  product 

c.  distribution  channel (s) 

d.  human  resources 

e.  services  provided 

f .  market  share 

g.  financial 

3.  Barriers  to  Market  Entry/Exit 

a.  technology 

b.  market  access 

c.  human  resources 

d.  financial 
II.  INDUSTRY  ENVIRONMENT 

A.  Regulatory,  Political,  Legislative  Issues/Trends 

B.  Economic  Issues/Trends 

1.  Inflation 

2.  Cyclical ity 

3.  Seasonality 

4.  Dependence  on  Other  Industries 

5.  Competing  Technologies/Products 

C.  Issues/Trends  Affecting  Production  (or  mission  delivery) 

1.  Energy 

2.  Material  Availability 

3.  Human  Resources 

NOTICE 

Not  for  use  or  disclosure  outside  the 
Bell  System  except  under  written  agreement. 


a.  availability 

b.  labor  union  issues 

4.  Technological  (e.g.,  obsolescence  of  steel  plants) 

5.  Budget  Constraints 

6.  Environmental 

D.    Consumer  Societal  Issues 
III.  INDUSTRY  TRENDS 

A.  Growth  Industry  or  Declining  Industry? 

B.  Diversification  Into  Other  Markets 

C.  Backward/Vertical /Horizontal  Integration 

D.  Sensitivity  to  Price,  Service,  Features  and  External  Factors 

E.  Foreign  Impact 

IV.  COMMUNICATIONS  INTENSITY 

A.    Community  of  Interests  Within  Organization--Among 
Medium-High  Coiranunications  Users  (i.e.,  Intrasegment, 
Intersegment,  Corporate,  Common  User) 

1 .  Today 

2.  Future  (5-7  years) 

V.  COMMUNICATIONS  APPLICATIONS  -  CURRENT/EMERGING 

A.  Key  Issues/Problems  to  Address  For  Application  Implementation 

B.  Industry  Trends 

C.  Future  Characteristics  of  Communication  Transport  That  Hjst 
be  Understood 

D.  Degree  of  Sophisti cation/Technological  Comfort 

1.  Voice       )        Broad  discussion  of  products, 

)        technologies,  applications, 

2.  Data         )  trends 


NOTICE 

Not  for  use  or  disclosure  outside  the 
Bell  System  except  under  written  agreement. 
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E.  Decision-Making  Process  (Megaf inn/Typical  Firm) 

1.  Organization  Structure  with  Respect  to  Conununi cations 
Decisions 

2.  Expense  vs.  Resource  and  Need 

3.  Key  Decision-Makers,  Decision-Influencers,  Roadblocks, 
etc. 

4.  Propensity  to  be  on  Leading-Edge  of  New  Technology 
(technology  for  its  own  sake  vs.  tried  and  true  need) 

F.  Bell  System  Competitive  Position 

A.  Fortune  50  Firms 

B.  Industrial  Forecast  (Produced  by  Industry  Sources) 

C.  Associations 

D.  Publications 


NOTICE 

Not  for  use  or  disclosure  outside  the 
Bell  System  except  under  written  agre«»ent. 
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PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES  REVENUE  AND  PROFIT 


REVENUE  PROFIT 


FISCAL 

REVENUE 

PROFIT 

REVENUE 

PROFIT 

GROWTH 

GROWTH 

CO.   NAME  YEAR 

1981 

1981 

1982 

1982 

81-82 

81-82 

/ 

^CSC 

T 

624726 

36735 

683430 

26169 

9.40 

-28. 76 

vDATA  ARCHTS 

11 

12383 

1219 

12578 

-1946 

1.53 

-259.63 

rRAND  IhJFO. 

r? 

14430 

■  375 

15999 

1768 

10.87 

371.47 

vkEANE 

12 

16397 

312 

1  7604 

385 

7.36 

-52. 59 

vrtONCHK  WEB 

5 

22741 

1793 

22251 

2141 

-2.  15 

19.  44 

•^OFTECH 

5 

22851 

1933 

29944 

3240 

31.04 

67.58 

v6yscon 

11 

61 123 

4465 

71399 

4873 

16,81 

9.  14 

vAUXTON 

12 

9662 

465 

12531 

1473 

29.69 

216.77 

VC. A.C. I. 

6 

74831 

3357 

111292 

6427 

48.72 

91.47 

vCOMP  DATA 

6 

1B8S3 

2260 

33103 

3082 

75.  31 

36.  40 

-COMP  HORIZ 

2 

13201 

978 

17747 

1477 

34.44 

51.02 

VINTRMETRCS 

2 

22799 

762 

29735 

777 

30.43 

1.97 

vCOMP  TASK  GP 

12 

37321 

2076 

401 16 

2109 

7.49 

1.59 

vTECHNALSYS 

12 

6217 

1025 

6739 

1310 

8.40 

27.80 

^ANLYSTS  INT. 

6 

26030 

1172 

26037 

2062 

0.03 

75.97 

vCONTINUUM 

3 

18921 

4884 

19361 

4918 

0 .  70 

^CBA 

4 

25151 

78 

33071 

-34 

31.49 

-143.73 

JAM .    MOT  SY<n 

1  *? 

65634 

-2030 

69642 

-2253 

6.  11 

10.99 

LOG I CON 

uJT  /  /  -H- 

■^IT  1  O 
O  /  1  O 

o66^ 

18.lv 

5 1  .  48 

SYS  COMP  TEK 

9 

22015 

4636 

33320 

1  1843 

51 .  36 

155. 47 

ADV  COMP  TEC 

12 

16281 

-1587 

18355 

677 

12.74 

-142.66 

COMP  ASST 

1 

1 3623 

444 

14091 

192 

3-44 

-56*76 

TOTALS 

1204997 

71569 

138S995 

79352 

15.27 

10.87 

PROFIT/ 
REVENUE 


5.94 


5.71 
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INTEGRATED  SYS.   REVENUE  AND  PROFIT 
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CO. 


FISCAL 
NAME  YEAR 


vCOMP. CNSL 

..'ASK 

-AUTO-TROL 
MiOMPUTERV 
vj^BO 

^INTERGRAP 
*'C3 

'{Berber 
vnat  d.com 

vdlMIS  INC 

INFO  DISP 
DATA  MBMT 
COM  DSSN 

^  AW  COMPUT 

1  ^  -^ii^^-^  

TOTALS 

PROFIT/ 
REVENUE 


REVENUE 

PROFIT 

REVENUE 

PROFIT 

REVENUE 

PROFIT 

BROWTH 

BROWTH 

1981 

1981 

1982 

1982 

81-82 

81-82 

9 

79126 

13438 

13438 

3785 

-83. 02 

-71.83 

12 

50674 

5523 

63303 

1520 

24.92 

-72.48 

6 

15107 

3B49 

27271 

4695 

80.  52 

21 .  9S 

12 

46287 

-5629 

43990 

- 1 0052 

-4.  96 

78.  58 

12 

270706 

58748 

325185 

49481 

20.  12 

-15.77 

3 

37202 

SOS  4 

52297 

12803 

40.  5S 

58.  37 

12 

9 1 078 

16226 

151265 

25254 

66.  08 

55.64 

3 

45215 

14654 

53212 

24253 

17.69 

65.  50 

4 

1 12710 

S073 

122186 

2386 

8.41 

-70. 44 

10 

1 0243 

-2266 

13842 

734 

35.  14 

-132.39 

12 

3048 

-303 

5269 

-1736 

72.87 

472.94 

12 

7289 

340 

1 2094 

1068 

65.  92 

214. 12 

8 

427 

-4 

394 

-7.73 

-150. 00 

e 

1870 

56 

1471 

-85 

-21.33 

-251.79 

12 

1882 

■  606 

1465 

729 

-22. 16 

20.30 

770982 

120789 

885217 

114108 

14.82 

-5.  53 

15.67 

12.89 

SOFTWARE  REVENUE  AND  PROFIT 
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REVENUE  PROFIT 


5  FISCAL 

REVENUE 

PROFIT 

REVENUE 

PROFIT 

GROWTH 

GROWTH 

CD.    NAME  YEAR 

1981 

1981 

1982 

1982 

81-82 

81-82 

•ues- 

12 

118800 

7896 

140500 

6546 

18.27 

-17. 10 

■^APPLD  DATA  R 

12 

52264 

4994 

63409 

6744 

30.89 

35.  04 

*|*ISA 

12 

73139 

10112 

101244 

14166 

38.43 

40.09 

••'NCA  CORP 

12 

120S6 

2P'94 

12S09 

47 

5 .  98 

-98.38 

-POLCY  MGMT 

12 

32690 

6280 

44477 

11193 

36.  06 

78.23 

'.SOFTWR  AG 

5 

2024 1 

2637 

27187 

691 

34.32 

-73.78 

vCONSERV 

12 

1 7667 

3628 

25075 

3646 

41.93 

0 .  50 

V  CULL I NET 

4 

43382 

17506 

69691 

28488 

60.  64 

62.  74 

SCI  SOFT 

14852 

3290 

17494 

17.  79 

0.  28 

v^PANSOPHIC 

4 

33737 

7619 

40S65 

10713 

21.  13 

40.  60 

AMER  SOFTWAR 

4 

8000 

1 04 1 

10943 

834 

36.  73 

-19. SB 

INTEGR  SOFT 

12 

1 0705 

1986 

16623 

3329 

55.  23 

67.  62 

COMPLANG  R 

12 

52726 

9236 

6S985 

10635 

30.  84 

15.  15 

HQGAN  ASSOC 

3 

7093 

1319 

17129 

1748 

141.50 

32.52 

TOTALS 

378582 

72543 

520930 

95534 

37.60 

31.69 

PROFIT/ 
REVENUE 
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MAR  41983 


@AT&T 


American  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Company 
295  North  Maple  Avenue 
Basking  Ridge,  N.  J.  07920 
Phone  (201)221-2000 


March  3.  1983 


Mr.  Harvey  tschupp 

INPUT 

Park  80  Plaza,  West  1 
Saddle  Brook,  NJ  07682 


Dear  Harvey: 

The  Specifications  For  Industry  Profiles  that  we  discussed  in  our 
telephone  conversation  of  March  2,  1983  are  attached  for  your  review. 

If  you  would  like  to  meet  with  us  to  learn  about  the  project  in  more 
detail,  we  will  at  that  time  make  available  to  you  "First  Look"  documents 
that  have  been  completed  for  each  of  five  market  segments.    In  addition, 
a  meeting  would  provide  us  with  an  opportunity  to  answer  any  questions 
you  might  have. 

We  look  forward  to  hearing  from  you  within  the  next  few  days  regarding 
your  interest  in  handling  the  project.    You  can  reach  me  on  (201)  221-6751. 

Sincerely, 


Rae  Feldman 

Staff  Manager  -  Market  Assessment 
ATTIX  Marketing 


Attachment       ^   . 
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SPECIFICATIONS  FOR 

INDUSTRY  PROFILES 


R.S.  Feldman,  Staff  Manager 

AT&T  Interexchange 

Market  Assessment 

295  North  Maple  Avenue 

Basking  Ridge,  New  Jersey  07920 

201-221-6751 


%  * 


-  2  - 
SPECIFICATIONS 

BACKGROUND 

The  Conraerlcal  Sector  of  the  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company's 
Interexchange  (ATTIX)  Market  Assessment  organization  is  undertaking  the 
study  of  specific  industries  as  they  are  today  to  be  able  to  determine, 
with  some  certainty,  customer  needs  for  the  1985-90  time-frame. 

The  formatting  of  a  Generic  Industry  Profile  is  a  necessary  step  in  the 
study  process  as  it  will  provide  a  consistent  basis  for  examining  all 
available  industry  infomation.    In  addition,  the  next  step.  Attribute 
Analysis,  can  then  be  perfomed  using  the  Profiles  as  an  integral  piece 
of  the  approach. 
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OBJECTIVES 


Develop  a  generic  format  for  an  Industry  Profile  to  enable  us 
to  identify  segment  characteristics,  operation  issues  and 
trends  for  the  1985-90  time- frame. 

Document  comprehensive  profile  information  that  is  industry- 
specific  for  the  following  market  segments: 


Q    Utilities  - 

^    Information  Services  1/ 


I 
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METHOD  .  ■  - 

The  project  will  consist  of  the  following  steps: 

The  refinement  of  a  profile  outline  which  ATTIX  Market 
Assessment-Commerical  Sector  will  provide  —  to  result  in  an 
agreed-upon  format  for  the  Generic  Profile. 

The  reformatting  of  information  now  available  from  the 
Coniraerical  Sector  group  for  five  of  the  six  market  segments 
(Finance-Securities  not  included). 

The  identification  of  informational  voids  in  the  five  Industry 
Profiles. 

The  completion  of  the  five  Profiles  using  secondary  and  primary 
research  sources  as  needed. 

The  development  and  completion  of  the  Finance-Securities 
Industry  Profile  using  secondary  and  primary  research  techniques. 

In  those  instances  where  particular  areas  of  the  format  do  not  apply  or 

other  items  should  be  added,  such  material  should  be  identified  and,  if 
appropriate,  included. 

The  Generic  Industry  Profile  will  serve  as  the  basis  for  presenting  the 
information  required  for  future  Attribute  Analysis. 
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CONSULTANT  RESPONSIBILITIES 

The  consultant  will  be  responsible  for  those  activities  which  ATTIX 
perceives  as  necessary  for  the  completion  of  the  assignment.    These  will 
Include: 

1.  Refining  the  ATTlX-supplied  profile  outline. 

2.  Reformatting  ATTIX-suppl ied  information  for  five  market  segments. 

3.  Identifying  informational  voids  in  the  five  Industry  Profiles. 

4.  Completing  the  five  Profiles. 

5.  Developing  and  completing  the  Finance-Securities  Profile. 

6.  Providing  ongoing  status  reports  to  ATTIX  on  a  weekly  basis. 

7.  Providing  final  Industry  Profile  documentation  within  an 
agreed-upon  time- frame. 

All  information  ATTIX-suppl ied  and  consultant-secured  is  the  property  of 
ATTIX  and  shall  be  returned  to/ turned  over  to  the  Project  Leader  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  study. 

The  completed  Industry  Profiles  will  be  considered  as  the  property  of 
AHIX. 
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CONSULTANT  QUALIFICATIONS 


Your  firm  should  provide  ATTIX  with  the  following  information: 

1.  Who  in  your  organization  will  have  the  ultimate  responsibility 
for  this  project. 

2.  Who  your  project  t^ara  will  include  -  -  submit  as  much  detail  as 
necessary  for  functions  planned. 


COST  ESTIMATE 


We  appreciate  that  a  detailed  cost  estimate  for  this  type  project  may  be 
difficult  to  develop,  however,  it  is  required  to  satisfy  legal  and 
regulatory  obligations.    Therefore,  we  ask  that  you  provide  your  cost  in 
as  much  detail  as  possible. 

Your  cost  estimate  should  include: 

1.    Person-hours  required  by  project  piece-parts  (i.e.,  refining 
Generic  Profile,  reformatting  ATTIX-suppl ied  Industry  Profile 
material  by  each  of  five  market  segments,  completing  the 
Profiles  by  each  of  five  market  segments,  developing  and 
completing  the  Finance- Securities  Industry  Profile,  etc.) 


2.    Noting  which  costs  are  fixed  and  which,  if  any,  are  variable. 


PROJECT  SCHEDULE 


DATE 


ACTIVITY 


First  Draft 


3/30/83 


Final  Version 
4/6/83 


Develop  a  Generic  Industry 
Profile  format  using 
ATTIX-suppl ied  profile  outline 
as  a  guide. 


4/22/83* 


5/4/83 


*(Note:    A  preliminary  review  of 
one  market  segment  should  be 
planned  for  an  earlier  date.) 


Document  comprehensive  industry- 
specific  profile  information 
for  five  market  segments 
(Finance-Banking, 
Insurance/Heal th  Care , 
Transportation,  Utilities, 
Information  Services) 
reformatting  ATTIX-suppl  ied 
material  and  supplementing  with 
additional  material  for 
compl etion. 


4/29/83 


5/11/83 


Document  comprehensive  Finance- 
Securities  Profile  from  start 
to  finish. 


Please  indicate  in  your  response  whether  you  can  meet  our  proposed 
schedule  and,  if  not,  provide  adjusted  dates. 


PROPOSAL 

to 

ATTIX  MARKET  ASSESSMENT 
FOR 

THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF 
INDUSTRY  PROFILES 


FROM 


INPUT 

PARK  80  PLAZA  WEST  ONE 
SADDLE  BROOK,  NJ  07662 
(201)  368-9471 


MARCH  21,  1983 


INTRODUCTION 


o  INPUT  understands  that  ATTIX  Market  Assessment  wishes  to  obtain  a  series  of 
seven  "Market  Segment  Profiles"  of  selected  industries.  These  industries  have 
been  chosen  by  ATTIX  for  initial  examination  as  a  part  of  a  much  larger 
planning  process.  While  there  are  many  specific  criteria  for  the  creation  of 
the  profiles,  we  believe  that  the  major  requirements  may  be  summed  as 
follows: 

Rapid  completion  consistent  with  high  quality. 

Thorough  yet  concise  analysis. 

Accurate  and  consistent  data  across  all  industries. 

Strong  emphasis  on  industry  issues  as  they  relate  to  communications 
usage. 

Well-organized,  readable  and  consistent  format  common  to  all 
industries. 

o  INPUT  believes  that  its  extensive  experience  in  the  analysis  of  the  information 
services,  data  processing  and  data  communications  needs  of  U.S.  industry 
mokes  our  firm  a  logical  choice  for  this  task. 

INPUT  QUALIFICATIONS 

o         Among  our  qualifications  for  the  assignment  are  the  following: 

As  a  part  of  its  regular  subscription  services  INPUT  tracks  and  analyzes 
several  of  the  industries  of  interest  to  ATTIX.  These  include 
Information  Services,  Banking  and  Securities. 


INPUT  currently  has  or  has  had  as  clients  for  its  subscription  programs 
and  custom  studies  firms  from  all  seven  segments.  As  a  result,  INPUT 
has  first-hand  experience  with  the  issues  in  each  industry  as  they  affect 
data  processing  communications  requirements. 

INPUT  has  on  staff  persons  whose  personal  experience  covers  the 
Information  Services,  Banking  and  Securities  segments  as  well  as 
Insurance  and  Health  Care. 

In  the  Transportation  and  Utilities  sector  INPUT  has,  through  its 
relationships,  access  to  managers  and  professionals  practicing  in  these 
fields  whose  expertise  may  be  called  on  as  required. 

INPUT  maintains  an  extensive  research  library  with  government 
statistical  and  economic  data  covering  virtually  all  major  industries. 

INPUT  has  access  to  a  variety  of  on-line  databases  with  bibliographic, 
statistical  and  financial  information  on  firms  in  the  seven  ATTIX 
segments.  This  on-line  access  should  speed  the  development  of  profiles 
significantly. 

INPUT  has  on  staff  two  researchers  with  Master  of  Library  Science 
(MLS)  degrees  who  ore  fully  familiar  with  public,  semi-public  and 
governmental  research  sources  and  services. 

INPUT  has  on  staff  graphic  artists  and  an  editor  with  an  advanced 
degree  whose  role  shall  be  to  ensure  a  high  standard  of  data 
presentation  and  exposition  in  any  Segment  Profile  produced  by  INPUT. 

INPUT  has  available  relevant  proprietary  data  on  communications 
applications  in  several  segments  gained  through  previous  studies. 

o         In  sum,  INPUT  believes  that  it  is  well-qualified  to  undertake  either  the 
complete  assignment  or  substantial  portions  of  it  since  we: 


Have  very  significant  experience  in  several  of  the  target  segments. 

Are  organized  to  conduct  research  and  create  reports  of  high  quality 
with  the  utnnost  efficiency  as  a  routine  part  of  our  business. 

PROPOSED  METHOD 

o  INPUT  accepts  as  operating  guidance  and  includes  by  reference  the  two 
ATTlX-supplied  docunnents  entitled  "Specification  for  Industry  Profiles" 
(undated)  and  the  "Market  Segment  Profile  Guidelines"  (3/1 1/83)  as  a  part  of 
this  proposal.  Specifically,  INPUT  will: 

Work  closely  with  ATTIX  management  to  develop  a  fully  satisfactory 
outline  and  format  for  the  Generic  Profile  including,  but  not  limited  to, 
content,  organization  and  graphics. 

Analyze  and  re-format  ATTIX-provided  "First  Look"  information  for  all 
segments  assigned  to  INPUT. 

Identify  significant  omissions  of  data  and  issues  in  each  assigned 
segment  and  supply  appropriate  data  and  analyses. 

Update  data  and  issues  in  assigned  segments  where  more  recent  data  is 
available. 

Complete  each  profile  on  a  timely  basis  according  to  a  mutually 
agreeable  schedule. 

Provide  concise  weekly  reports  of  progress  against  the  agreed  schedule. 

Make  oil  possible  efforts  to  ensure  the  consistency  and  timeliness  of 

data  used  in  all  assigned  segments. 


Document  in  appropriate  bibliographic  form  all  information  sources 
and  provide  substantiating  data  in  the  form  of  original  source  material 
as  appropriate. 

Consult  with  ATTIX  management  regarding  industry  practice  and 
competitive  behavior  in  the  many  areas  where  INPUT  has  special 
knowledge. 

Employ  where  appropriate  the  findings  of  prior  INPUT  studies  in 
information  services,  data  processing  and  telecommunications.  INPUT 
proprietary  data  is  available  from  no  other  source. 

Produce  finished  documents  to  a  high  standard  using  ih-house  INPUT 
editorial  and  graphics  personnel.  Finished  documents  may  be  produced 
in  any  quantity  required  at  reasonable  rates.  This  proposal  Includes 
production  costs  for  three  copies  of  each  document. 

o  In  conclusion,- INPUT  maintains  that  it  is  well-suited  by  experience  to  assist 
ATTIX  in  the  development  of  the  Generic  Profile  and  in  the  execution  of  the 
specific  industry  profiles. 

PERSONNEL 

o  INPUT  will  assign  production,  graphics  and  research  personnel  dependent  on 
timing,  size  of  award  and  scheduling  from  its  staff  of  fifty  persons,  as 
appropriate.  However,  ATTIX  can  be  assured  of  the  extensive  participation  of 
the  following  individuals  in  specific  capacities. 

o  Project  Leadership:  Don  Fostle,  Principal  Consultant.  Mr.  Fostle  has  more 
than  twelve  years  of  experience  in  strategic  planning,  product  planning, 
market  analysis  and  market  research.  In  the  course  of  that  experience  he  has 
executed  in-depth  studies  in  several  relevant  industries  including  Information 
Services,  Banking,  Securities  and  Telecommunications.  He  has  extensive 
experience  and  training  in  market  analysis,  financial  analysis  and  product 


planning.  Primory  previous  employers  have  been  Automatic  Data  Processing 
and  Burroughs  Corporation.  Recent  studies  by  Mr.  Fostle  include  Value-Added 
Networks,  Telecommunications  Usage  Patterns  in  Large  Corporations  and 
Telephone  Company  Use  of  Information  Services. 

o  Mr.  Fostle  will  be  the  primary  contact  with  ATTiX  for  this  engagement  and 
will  supervise  and  quality  control  the  activities  of  other  personnel,  in  addition 
Mr.  Fostle  will  personally  produce  at  least  one  (and  perhaps  several)  of  the 
Segment  Profiles  dependent  upon  the  timing  and  extent  of  the  work  awarded. 

o  Project  Specialist;  Tom  O'Flaherty,  Senior  Consultant.  Mr.  O'Flaherty  will  be 
involved  in  the  development  of  Segment  Profiles  for  Health  Care  and 
Insurance.  Among  his  twelve  years  of  experience  is  employment  as  the 
Assistant  Commissioner  for  Information  Systems,  New  York  State  Health 
Deptartment  and  Deputy  Director,  New  York  City  Health  and  Hospitals 
Corporation.  Mr.  O'Flaherty  has  also  performed  studies  at  INPUT  in  the 
specialized  areas  of  Insurance  data  processing. 

o  Project  Specialist;  John  McGann,  INPUT  Associate.  Mr,  McGann  is  formerly 
the  Vice  President  of  Systems  Planning  at  Chase  Manhattan.  With  25  years  of 
experience  in  banking  and  finance,  Mr.  McGann  is  highly  familiar  with  key 
industry  issues  and  has  extensive  planning  experience  in  Cash  Management, 
Electronic  Funds  Transfer  and  other  areas  involving  critical  issues  in  today's 
banking  environment. 

o  Project  Researcher;  Robert  Berntsen,  Research  Analyst.  With  a  Masters  in 
Library  Science  and  eleven  years  experience  covering  business  information 
research  methods  and  military  intelligence,  Mr.  Berntsen  is  well-qualified  to 
perform  the  basic  research  requirements  in  all  seven  segments  required  by 
ATTIX.  He  is  fully  familiar  with  public,  semi-public,  private  and  trade 
association  information  sources  and  their  applications  to  information  tasks. 

Schedule  and  Fees 

o  INPUT  recognizes  the  need  for  timely  execution  of  the  engagement  consistent 
with  standards  of  the  highest  quality.  Accordingly,  we  will  work  closely  with 


INPUT 


ATTIX  Market  Assessment  project  leadership  to  develop  a  satisfactory 
schedule.  Preliminarily,  we  estimate  that  approximately  90  to  110  days  will 
be  required  to  complete  all  Segment  Profiles.  The  order  in  which  the  profiles 
are  developed  may  be  set  to  deliver  high-priority  profiles  early  in  the 
engagement.  A  precise  schedule  can  be  developed  subsequent  to  the  award  of 
any  or  all  segments. 

Regarding  fees,  INPUT  has  developed  a  unique  "sliding  scale"  pricing  proposal 
which  passes  through  to  ATTIX  the  economies  of  scale  which  derive  from 
developing  larger  numbers  of  Segment  Profiles.  This  arrangement  may  prove 
very  beneficial  to  ATTIX  since  development  of  the  seventh  and  final  profile 
has  an  incremental  cost  of  only  $6,500.  Economies  of  scale  accrue  in  two 
ways: 

-  .      Reduced  administrative  burden  per  Segment  Profile. 

Research  efficiencies  are  passed  through  since  it  is  not  materially  more 
expensive  to  obtain  data  on  seven  industries  than  it  is  on  three  when 
sources  are  consistent. 

Accordingly,  INPUT  presents  the  following  pricing  schedule; 

//of  Profiles  Total  Cost  Incremental  Cost 


I 

$17,500 

2 

$34,000 

$16,500 

3 

$49,500 

$15,500 

4 

$62,000 

$12,500 

5 

$72,500 

$10,500 

6 

$81,000 

$  8,500 

7 

$87,500 

$  6,500 
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o  Under  this  proposal  ATTIX  may,  at  its  option,  assjgn  any  combination  of 
Segment  Profiles  to  INPUT  independent  of  the  current  state  of  development  of 
the  profiles.  The  above  changes  encompass  all  services  as  outlined  under 
"Proposed  Method"  in  this  document.  There  are  no  other  charges  with  the 
possible  exception  of  on-line  search  charges  for  bibliographic,  economic  or 
financial  data  and  travel  beyond  the  New  York  Metro  area.  Such  charges,  if 
any,  will  be  passed  through  at  cost  and  will  be  estimated  before  they  are 
incurred.  ■  ' 

The  fee  for  the  number  of  segments  elected  by  ATTIX  is  payable  in  two  equal 
installments,  one  half  at  the  onset  of  the  engagement  and  one  half  at  completion. 
On-line  and  travel  expenses,  if  any,  will  be  billed  at  completion  with  documentation. 

CONCLUSION 

We  at  INPUT  look  forward  to  working  closely  with  Market  Assessment  project 
leadership  on  this  most  challenging  engagement.  Given  its  inherent  complexity  and 
strategic  significance,  we  stand  ready  to  devote  our  full  efforts  and  substantial 
resources  in  research,  analysis,  graphics,  production  and  industry  expertise  to  meet 
the  needs  of  ATTIX.  INPUT  is  prepared  to  commence  work  on  the  assignment 
immediately. 

SEGMENT  PROFILES  ASSIGNED  TO  INPUT 

Securities  Industry 

Transportation  Industry 
Utilities  Industry 
All  Seven  industries 


Banking  Industry 

Health  Care  Industry 
Information  Services 
Insurance  Industry 
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INPUT 


PARK  80  PLAZA  WEST-1 ,  SADDLE  BROOK.  NEW  JERSEY  07662         (201)  368-9471 


March  22,  1983 


Ms.  Rae  Feldman 

Staff  Manager-Market  Assessment 

ATTIX  Marketing 

AT&T  5I28B2 

295  N.  Maple  Avenue 

Basking  Ridge,  NJ  07920 

Dear  Ms.  Feldman: 

INPUT  is  pleased  to  present  for  your  consideration  its  responses  to  your  request  for 
proposal  covering  the  development  of  selected  Industry  Profiles.  Your  efforts  and 
those  of  Mr.  Jones  in  explaining  to  us  the  purpose  and  use  of  the  profiles  is  greatly 
appreciated. 

We  have  developed  for  your  examination  a  proposal  which  we  believe  meets  your 
needs  as  we  understand  them  and  is  also  flexible  and  cost-effective.  Under  the  terms 
of  the  proposal  ATTIX  Market  Assessment  receives: 


Complete  flexibility  in  the  assignment  and  scheduling  of  the  Segment 
Profiles. 

Proprietary  professional  expertise  in  several  key  industries. 

Exp>erienced  and  fully  professional  research,  analytical  and  writing 
services. 

High  cost-effective  pricing. 


We  look  forward  to  discussing  soon  the  many  benefits  of  working  with  INPUT  on  this 
critical  project.  Should  you  have  any  questions  or  need  for  further  elaboration  on  any 
point,  please  do  not  hesitate  to  call. 


D.  W.  Fostle 
Principal  Consultant 


DWF/tcg 
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AT&T  Long  Lines 


Bedminster,  New  Jersey  07921 
Phone  (201)234-400) 


April  18,  1983 
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Input 

Park  SO  Plaza  Vest  One 

Saadle  Brook,  New  Jersey  07662 

Attention:    Don  Fostle 

Dear  Mr.  Fostle: 

Enclosed  are  the  original  and  one  copy  of  our  Contract  CH322133A0  for  Industry 

Profiles . 

Please  sign  both  the  original  and  one  copy  and  return  them  to  me  at  the 
following  address: 


I  will  then  arrange  for  the  appropriate  AT&T  Manager  to  sign  them  and  will 
return  your  copy  to  you.  Do  not  date  the  Contract;  AT&T  will  date  it  upon 
execution. 

I  am  also  enclosing  a  Certificate  of  Insurance  to  be  filled  out  by  your 
insurance  carrier  and  returned  to  me. 

If  you  have  any  questions  in  regard  to  the  above,  please  call  me  on 
201-234-4324. 

Yours  very  truly,  . 


AT&T  Long  Lines 
Room  1B212 

Bedminster,  New  Jersey  07921 
Attention:    A.  R.  Lee 


A.  R.  Lee 

Supervisor-Contract  Purchasing 


Enclosures 


Contract  Number  CH322133A0 
PROFESSIONAL  CONSULTANT  CONTRACT 

This    Contract,    made    this  day    of  19        ,  between 

AMEEICAN  -nELEPHONE  AND  TILEGIAPH  COMPANY,  ("AT&T"),  having  an  office  at 
BediHinster,  New  Jersey  07921 

and  Input 

("Professional  Consultant"),  having  an  office  at  Park  80  Plaza  West  One 

Saddle  Brook,  New  Jersey  07662 

WITNESSETH: 

That  in  consideration  of  the  agreements  expressed  herein,  AT£tT  and  the 
Professional  Consultant  do  hereby  agree  as  follows: 

ARTICLE  1  -  STATEMENT  OF  WORK 

The  Professional  Consultant  shall  complete  all  the  services  specified  in 
Exhibit  A,  attached  hereto  and  made  a  part  hereof.  The  services  shall  be 
performed  in  accordance  with  generally  accepted  professional  standards  and  in 
accordance  with  such  requirements  or  restrictions  as  may  be  lawfully  imposed 
by  governmental  authority. 

ARTICLE  2    -  FURNISHING  OF  SERVICES  AND  MATERIAL 

The    Professional    Corisultant    shall     (a)  furnish    all    labor  and  equipment  and 

provide  all  the  material  required  to  complete  the  services,  (b)  complete  all 
work  with  promptness  and  diligence  to  the  satisfaction  of  ATStT,  and  (c)  have 
full  control  and  direction  over  the  mode  and  manner  of  performing  the  services 
covered  by  this  Contract.  All  services  are  to  be  performed  wholly  at  the  risk 
of  the  Professional  Consultant  and  the  Professional  Consultant  shall  take  all 
precautions  for  the  proper  and  safe  performance  thereof. 

ARTICLE  3    -  CONTRACT  PRICE 

AT&T    shall    pay    the    Professional     Consultant     for     the    performance    of  this 
Contract  in  accordance  with  the    schedule    contained    in    Exhibit    B,  attached 
hereto    and    made    a  part  hereof.    However,  in  no  event  shall  AT&T  be  liable  to 
pay  the  Professional  Consultant  any  amount  in  excess  of   Fifty-eight  thousand 
three-hundredXXXXXXXXXXXXXDo liars     ($58,30.0.00XXXXXXXX35*  work  performed 

hereunder.  Final  payment  shall  be  made  upon  completion  and  acceptance  by  AT&T 
of  all  the  work  called  for  hereunder.  AT&T  may  require  the  Professional 
Consultant  to  furnish  evidence  satisfactory  to  AT&T  that  all  claims  for  labor, 
material  and  other  obligations  arising  hereunder  have  been  satisfied. 

ARTICLE  4  -  AT&T  REPRESENTATIVE 

AT&T's  Representative  is    C.E.  Jones,  District  Manager  or  other 

persons  designated  in  writing  by  AT&T.  AT&T's  Representative  shall  exercise 
no  supervision  over  the  Professional  Consultant's  employees  but  shall  be 
available  to  the  Professional  Consultant  for  consultation  or  advice  and  shall 
have  access  to  the  Professional  Consultant's  premises  during  working  hours  to 
observe  the  work  in  progress.  Any  changes  in  personnel  that  may  be  requested 
by  AT&T  through  its  authorized  representative,  whether  relating  to  the  number 
of  employees  assigned  to  the  work  or  to  the  acceptability  of  particular 
employees,  shall  be  made  forthwith. 
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ARTICLE  5    -  DURATION 

The    services  covered  by  this  Contract  shall  commence    upon  execution  hereof 
and    upon  _ notification    from    AT&T    of    its    approval    of      the  Professional 
Consultant  s    certificates    of    insurance.      This  Contract  shall  continue  for  a 
period  not  longed  than    August  31,  1983  but  may  be    terminated    by  AT&T 

upon  seven  days  written  notice. 

If  this  contract  is  terminated  prior  to  its  completion,  then  and  in  that 
event,  an  adjustment  shall  be  made  to  either  pay  any  monies  due  and  owing  the 
Professional  Consultant  or  refund  any  monies  paid  by  AT&T  in  excess  of  the 
Professional  Consultant's  reasonable  and  customary  charges  for  services 
performed  prior  to  the  date  of  termination.  Such  services'  and  char«>es 
therefor  shall  be  set  forth  in  writing  and  submitted  to  the  AT&T 
Representative. 

ARTICLE  6    -  RECORDS 

Records  of  the  Professional  Consultant's  direct  labor    costs    and  reimbursable 

expenses  pertaining  to  the  services  covered  by  this  Contract  shall  be  kept  on 
a  generally  acceptable  accounting  basis  and  shall  be  available  to  AT&T  or  its 
authorized  representative  during  normal  business  hours. 

ARTICLE  7  -  TITLE  TO  MATERIAL 

Title  to  all  work  and  work  products  developed  or  produced  under  this  Contract 
shall,  after  payment  to  the  Professional  Consultant  as  provided  for  in  Exhibit 
B,  be  in  AT&T  and  all  work  and  work  products  shall  be  delivered  to  AT&T  unless 
the  Professional  Consultant  is  requested  in  writing  to  do  otherwise. 

ARTICLE  8    -  DAMAGES  ^ 

The  Professional  Consultant  assumes  full  responsibility  for  all  damages, 
claims,  losses  or  expenses  including  damages,  claims,  losses  and  expenses  of 
AT&T,  wnich  may  in  any  way  arise  out  of  or  result  from  the  performance  of  the 
professional  services,  under  this  Contract  as  Professional  Consultant,  and 
caused  by  or  resulting  from  any  error,  omission  or  act  of  the  Professional 
Consultant  or  any  person  employed  by  or  under  Contract  with  the  Professional 
Consultant.  The  total  limit  of  the  liability  of  the  Professional  Consultant 
under  this  Article  EIGHTH  shall  not  exceed  $500,000  unless  otherwise  provided 
in  Exhibit  B.  • 

ARTICLE  9    -  INDEMNITY 

Except  when  resulting  from  the  sole  negligence  of  AT&T,  the  Professional 
Consultant  assumes  full  responsibility  for  all  injuries  to,  or  death  of  any 
persons  and  for  damages  to  property,  including  property  and  services  of  AT&T, 
and  for  all  claims,  losses  or  expenses  which  may  in  any  way  arise  out  of  or 
result  from  the  Professional  Consultant's  performance  of'  this  Contract, 
whether  caused  by  negligence  or  otherwise.  The  Professional  Consultant  shall 
indemnify  and  save  AT&T  harmless  from  all  claims,  losses,  or  suits  for 
injuries,  death  or  damage  and  from  all  liens. 
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sort  which  may  arise  out    of    or    result    from    the    Professional  Consultant's 

perforrr.ar.ee  of  this  Contract,  and  shall  defend  on  behalf  of  ATiT,  any  suit 
brought  against  ATaT,  for  any  damage,  injury  or  death  and  shall  reimburse  AT&T 
for  attorneys'  fees  and  for  all  other  expenses  incurred  by  AT&T  in  connection 
with  or  as  a  result  of         such  suit. 

ARTICLE  10  -  LIABILITY  INSURANCE 

The  Professional  Consultant  shall  take  out  and  maintain  such  public  liability, 
automobile,  and  worker's  compensation,  (or  such  other  types  of  insurance  as 
AT&T  may  require)  as  will  adequately  protect  the  Professional  Consultant  and 
AT&T  from  claims  under  applicable  worker's  compensation  acts  and  from  any 
other  claims  for  damages  for  personal  injury,  including  death,  or  damage  to 
property  which  may  arise  or  result  from  the  Professional  Consultant's 
performance  under  this  Contract,  whether  the  performance  be  by  the 
Professional  Consultant  or  by  a  subcontractor  or  by  anyone  directly  or 
indirectly  employed  by  either  of  them.  The  type,  form  and  amount  of  coverage 
of  the  insurance  is  as  follows:  public  liability,  and  Professional 
Consultant's  protective  liability  insurance  each  with  minimum  limits  of 
$300,000  for  bodily  injury  and  $  100 , 000/$300 , 000  for  property  damage,  and 
automobile  liability  insurance  with  minimum  limits  of  $100 ,000/$300 , 000  for 
bodily  injury  and  $100,000  for  property  damage,  and  worker's  compensation 
insurance  all  with  respect  to  work  performed  by  or  for  the  Professional 
Consultant.  The  Professional  Consultant  shall  require  subcontractors,  if  any, 
to  carry  worker's  compensation  insurance  and  adequate  liability  insurance. 

The  selection  of  the  insurance  carrier  shall  be  subject  to  the  approval  of 
AT&T.  Certificates  of  insurance  acceptable  to  AT&T  shall  be  filed  with  AT&T 
and  approved  by  it  prior  to  starting  any  work. 

ARTICLE  11  -  USE  OF  INFORMATION 

Any  specifications,  drawings,  sketches,  models,  samples,  data,  computer 
programs  or  documentation  or  other  technical  business  information 
C' information")  furnished  or  disclosed  or  developed  hereunder  shall  be  deemed 
the  property  of  and,  when  in  tangible  form,  shall  be  returned  to  AT&T  upon 
request.  Unless  such  information  was  previously  known  to  the  Professional 
Consultant  free  of  any  obligation  to  keep  it  confidential,  or  has  been  or  is 
subsequently  made  public  by  AT&T  or  a  third  party,  it  shall  be  held  in 
confidence  by  the  Professional  Consultant,  shall  be  used  only  for  the  purposes 
hereunder,  and  may  be  used  for  other  purposes  only  upon  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  may  be  mutually  agreed  upon  in  writing.  The  Professional 
Consultant  shall  obligate  each  of  its  employees,  agents  and  subcontractors  to 
keep  such  information  confidential  in  accordance  with  the  foregoing 
requirements . 

ARTICLE  12  -  GOVERNMENT  REQUIREMENTS 

The  Professional  Consultant  expressly  agrees  not  to  discriminate  against  any 
employee  or  applicant  for  employment  because  of  race,  color,  religion,  sex, 
national  origin,  age  or  handicap,  and  shall  during  the  performance  of  this 
Contract,  comply  with  all  applicable  Executive  Orders  and  federal  regulations 
as  set  forth  in  Schedule  A. 
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ARTICLE  13  -  ASSIGNMENT 

Any  purported  delegation  of  duties  or  assignment  of  rights  under  this  Contract 
without  the  prior  express  written  consent  of  AT&T  is  void.  The  Professional 
Consultant  shall  not  subcontract  any  part  of  the  work  without  the  written 
consent  of  AT&T's  Representative.  All  subcontracts  shall  provide  that 
subcontractors  are  subject  to  all  terms  and  conditons  set  forth  in  the 
contract  documents.  All  work  performed  by  a  subcontractor  shall  be  deemed 
work  performed  by  the  Professional  Consultant. 

ARTICLE  14  -  REQUIREMENTS  OF  LAW 

The  Professional  Consultant  shall  comply,  at  his  own  expense,  with  the 
provisions  of  all  applicable  state  and  municipal  requirements  and  with  all 
state  and  federal  laws  applicable  to  the  Professional  Consultant  as  an 
employer  of  labor  or  otherwise.  The  Professional  Consultant  shall  further 
comply  with  all  rules  and  regulations  and  licensing  requirements  pertaining  to 
his  professional  status  and  that  of  his  employees,  partners,  associates, 
subcontractors  and  others  employed  to  render  the  services  hereunder* 

ARTICLE  15  -  SAFETY  OF  WORK 

The  Professional  Consultant  shall  be  responsible  for  the  safety  of  the  work. 
In  discharging  that  responsbility  he  shall  comply  with  the  requirements  of  the 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  and  any  other  state  or  l©cal  act  or 
other  requirement  of  law  affecting  safety  and  health. 

ARTICLE  16  -  PUBLICITY,  ADVERTISING 

The  Professional  Consultant  agrees  not  _to  advertise,  promote  or  publicize 
matters  relating  to  the  services  performed  under  this  contract  or  to  mention 
or  imply  any  relationship  or  connection  with  AT&T  in  such  advertising, 
promotions  or  publicity  without  the  prior  written  consent  of  AT&T. 

ARTICLE  17  -  WRITTEN  NOTICE 

Whenever  approval  or  authorization  from  or  communication  or  submission  to  AT&T 
is  required  by  the  terms  of  this  Contract,  such  communication  or  submission 
should  be  directed  to  AT&T's  Representative  and  approvals  or  authorizations 
from  AT&T  shall  be  issued  by  AT&T's  Representative. 

ARTICLE  18  -  CHOICE  OF  LAW 

This  Agreement  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  made  within  the  County  of 
Somerset,  State  of  New  Jersey  and  shall  be  interpreted  and  construed  in 
accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey.  Any  and  all  matters  of 
dispute  of  any  nature  whatsoever  arising  out  of,  or  in  any  way  connected  with 
this  Agreement  or  the  relationship  between  the  parties  hereto,  shall  be 
subject  to  determination  only  by  the  courts  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey  within 
the  County  of  Somerset  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
New  Jersey.  AT&T  and  the  Professional  Consultant  hereby  consent  and  submit  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey  and  agree  that  in 
the  event  of  any  action  or  suit  as  to  any  matters  of  dispute  between  them, 
service  of  process  may  be  made  upon  the  other  party  by  mailing  a  copy  of  the 
summons  to  the  other  party  at  its  address  set  forth  herein. 


ARTICLE  19  -  ARTICLE  HEADINGS 


The    Article    headings    are    inserted    only    as  a  matter  of  convenience  and  for 

reference  and  in  no  way  define,  limit,  enlarge  or  describe  the  scope  of  this 
Contract  nor  the  intent  of  any  provisions  thereof. 

ARTICLE  20  -  ENTIRE  AGREEMENT 

This  Contract  and  its  appendices  constitute  the  entire  agreement  between  the 
parties  and  may  not  be  modified  or  amended  other  than  by  a  written  instrument 
executed  by  both  parties. 

IN  WITNESS  WHEREOF,  the  Professional  Consultant  and  ATaT  have  executed  this 
Contract  in  duplicate  the  day  and  year  first  above  written. 


Input 


AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  AND  TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 


(Professional  Consultant) 


By 


(Signature) 
S.  R.  Willcoxon 
Vice  President,  Marketing 


(Name  &  Title) 
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EXHIBIT  A 


This  is  the  Exhibit  A  referred  to. in  the  foregoing  Contract  dated  the 
day  of  .         ,  19    ,  between  AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  AND  TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 

and  Input  and  sets  forth  the  principal  services  to  b«  rendered  under  this 
Contract : 

I.  The  Professional  Consultant  shall  develop  Industry  Profiles  for  AT&T, 
in  accordance  with  the  requirements  outlined  herein.    The  objectives  of 
this  work  are: 

A.  To  develop  a  generic  format  for  an  Industry  Profile  which  can  be 
used  to  identify  segment  characteristics,  operation  issues  and 
trends  for  the  1985  -  1990  time-frame. 

B.  To  develop  comprehensive  industry-specific  profiles  information  for 
each  of  the  following  market  segments: 

1.  Information  Services 

2.  Finance  -  Banking 

3.  Finance  -  Securities 

4.  Utilities 

II.  AT&T  will  furnish  to  the  Professional  Consultant  documents  entitled 
"Specification  for  Industry  Profiles"  and  "Market  Segment  Profile 
Guidelines",  and  AT&T  ": first- look"  information  for  market  segments  to 
be  studied  hereunder. 

III.  The  Professional  Consultant  shall  consult  with  AT&T  regarding  industry 
practice  and  competitive  behavior  in  those  areas  in  which  the 
Professional  Consultant  has  special  knowledge,  and  shall  work  closely 
with  AT&T  in  the  development  of  an  outline  and  format  for  the  generic 
profile,  including  but  not  limited  to  content,  organization  and 
graphics . 

IV.  The  Professional  Consultant  shall  develop  a  complete  Finance  - 
Securities  industry  profile. 

VI.  The  Professional  Consultant  shall  employ  appropriate  findings  of  prior 
information  services,  data  processing  and  telecommiinications  studies 
performed  by  the  Professional  Consultant,  and  shall  make  all  possible 
efforts  to  assure  the  consistency  and  timeliness  of  data  used  in  all 
industry  segments  studied  hereunder. 

VII.  The  Professional  Consultant  shall  submit  weekly  written  progress 
reports  to  AT&T. 

VIII.  The  Professional  Consultant  shall  prepare  written  industry  profiles,  in 
draft  form,  of  the  generic  profile  and  the  industry  segments  required 
herein,   and  shall  submit  these  to  AT&T  for  review  and  approval. 
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IX.  The  Professional  Consultant  shall  submit  to  AT&T  three  copies  of  a 
final  written  report,  consisting  of  the  following  elements: 

A.  A  bibliography  of  all  information  sources. 

B.  Copies  of  appropriate  original  source  material. 

C.  An  appraisal  of  the  present  and  future  dynamics  anticipated  for 
each  industry  segment  over  the  next  ten  years,  with  emphasis  on 
those  factors  which  are  most  important  to  AT&T  in  the  assessment 
and  development  of  future  service  offerings. 

D.  Final  generic  and  industry-specific  profiles. 

X.  The  Professional  Consultant  shall  present  an  oral  report  to  AT&T,  when 
requested  by  AT&T,  covering  an  overview  of  each  industry  segment  and 
information  included  in  the  ten-year  appraisal. 

XI.  The  Professional  Consultant  shall  conduct  work  hereunder  in  accordance 
with  the  following  schedule: 

A.     Submit  draft  copies  of  profiles  within  eight  weeks  following  the 
start  of  work  hereunder. 


B.     Submit  the  final  written  report  within  two  weeks  thereafter. 
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EXHIBIT  B 


This  is  the  Exhibit  B  referred  to. in  the  foregoing  Contract  dated  the 
day  of  .         ,  19     ,  between  AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  AND  TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 

and  Input  and  shows  the  amounts  to  be  paid  the  Professional  Consultant  for  the 
various  services  to  be  performed  under  this  Contract  as  limited  by  ARTICLE  3 
thereof . 

I.  AT&T  agrees  to  pay  the  Professional  Consultant  following  receipt  and 
acceptance  by  AT&T  of  invoices  for  work  performed  hereunder,  as  follows: 

A.  $18,350.00  following  execution  of  this  Contract  by  both  parties. 

B.  $18,350.00  following  receipt  and  acceptance  by  AT&T  of  the  draft 
materials  as  described  in  Exhibit  A,  Paragraph  VIII. 

C.  $18,300.00  following  completion  of  all  work  hereunder  and  receipt 
and  acceptance  by  AT&T  of  the  final  written  report  and  presentation 
of  oral  report,  as  described  in  Exhibit  A,  Paragraphs  IX  and  X. 

D.  Reimbursement  of  reasonable  travel,  living  and  computer  expenses 
incurred  by  the  Professional  Consultant  in  performance  of  this 
Contract,   limited  to  a  maximum  of  $3,300.00.     Reimbursable  expenses 
shall  be  itemized  and  substantiated  by  receipts  or  other  credible 
evidence  acceptable  to  AT&T. 

II.  Invoices  against  this  Contract  shall  indicate  the  work  performed  for 
which  billing  is  rendered,  shall  Reflect  Contract  number  CH322133A0, 
and  shall  be  submitted  in  duplicate  to: 

AT&T  Company 

Supervisor,  Accounts  Payable 
Room  1C104 

Bedminster,  New  Jersey  07921 


11/80 


NON  DISCRIMINATION  COMPLIANCE  AOREEMENT 


To  th«  txttnl  thai  IhU  contract  h  iiib|»ct  to  them,  contractor  iSitM  comply  mhh  tli«  •pplicnblc 
provlilora  ol  th«  follomripo:  Ekhc.  Ortlfr  No.  11240,  Ekhc.  Ordar  No.  1 1C25,  Emcc.  Ottttt  No, 
12130.  EnM.  Onltr  No.  11701,  C  nee.  Ofdw  No.  11758.S0ClionSO3  ol  the  nehiibilitdion  Act 
ol  1973  n  »iT>flrxl(Kl  by  PL93*16.  Vietoinn  Ert  V«tet«n'i  nastijuitmeitl  Att)itaric«  Act  ol 
1974  inri  ih«  ruloi,  tnTnlailoni  §ml  rf  levnnl  Order*  ol  the  Socretary  ol  Ltbor  pertninirtg  |o  ttit 
Execulivi  OrOvri  end  Stilutn  lilted  above. 

Moof  tary  amounti  or  corttractual  or  purchailng  rtlalionihlpi,  together  with  the  number  ol  tha 
contriictoti  amployeet,  drlemiine  which  Exectitlva  Order  provitloni  are  epplicsble.  For  con- 
tracti  valued  at  Ini  than  $2,500,  r>one  ol  the  clauiei  ihall  be  comidcred  a  part  ol  ihit  contract. 
However,  lor  contracti  ol  or  wbich  aggregate  to  3,500  or  more  annually,  tha  lollowing  table 
deecribat  the  elauiei  which  are  included  In  the  contracl. 

1,    Incluilonel  the  "Equal  Employment  Opportunity"  clause  hi  all  contracti  and  ordari. 
■  3.    Certlllcallon  of  nor>-(egrF9«led  lacllitlat. 

3.  Ceftlllciiion  that  an  Adirmattva  Action  program  hM  betn  devel«>ped  and  li  tteliig 

4.  CtfCiikiitlon  ihnt  an  annual  Employtn  Infoffnallon  Report  lEEO-t  Siattdard  Form 

100)  \i  bolng  llled. 

6.  Inclusion  ol  the  "Utilliatlon  o(  Minority  And  Wofntn't  Buttnett  Enurp'tiei"  eiauit 
in  all  contracti  and  otdert, 

t.    IrKluilon  ol  tha  "Minority  and  Women't  Ouilnati  Subcontracting  Program"  cImum  In 
all  contracti  and  orden. 

7.  IrKluilon  ol  the  "Uitlng  ol  Employment  Openlngi"  clauie  in  all  contracti  and  orden. 

8.  Inclutlon  ol  lha  "Employment  ol  the  Handicatiped"  claun  In  all  contracti  end  order*. 


$7,500  to  15.000 
8 

$60,000  to  $500,000 
I.  2,  3*.  4', S.  8. 
7,8 


$5,000  to  $10,000 
0 

$500,000  or  more 
1.2.3*.4»,B,8. 

7,8 


$10,000  t./$S0.000 
1.2.8.6.  7.8 


'Appllet  only  lor  builnetiet  with  50  or  more  employem. 

1.  Equ»l  Employment  OpportunltY  Provlilorw 

In  ecctirditxii  with  ExwcMllve  Ordnr  1  ^7^G.  iVi1«kI  S<ni'"'"f>"''  2''.  'O^jS  end  Purl  00-1  of 
Tllln  41  ol  111*  rCMjni  ol  Fr()<;r«l  fifrgijidlloni  (Pulilic  ConWiKrll  trnl  Ptoiwrly  Mnnnge- 
rrxnl.  Olllcf  o(  F«Jit»I  Contrnct  Coni(ilf«fKe,  Obllffntlom  ol  Conirncton  nm'  Sulx:onlti»c- 
toril,  »i  mty  be  wnetxlod  Ironi  lime  to  lime,  the  pnrtlei  Irtcoiiiorete  herein  by  Ihli  roloronce 
Ihfl  regulitloni  imj  conir»ci  cIbuioi  rociulred  by  thoie  provliloni  to  be  mide  a  port  ol  Gov- 
rnmint  contriK^ti  end  lubcontrncti. 

2.  Certlflcellon  o(  Nornngfognted  FecllUlM 

The  coniractor  cerilllei  Ihet  It  dort  not  and  will  not  maintain  any  lacUllIci  It  provldei  lor 
III  employe*!  In  •  inflftujjiird  mennor.  or  permit  111  employee!  to  porlorm  their  lerwIcM  at 
iny  locnlloo  undnr  III  conitol.  wherre  «nflt(«o«t<K)  iBclllllei  are  malntelncti;  and  that  It  will  ob- 
tlin  a  ilmllar  certlllcallon,  prior  to  the  award  ol  any  nonexempi  tubconttact. 

3.  Centflcatlon  ol  Alllrmatlve  Action  Prt)gram 

The  contractor  alflrme  that  It  h«»  developed  ar»d  h  maintaining  an  Aftlrmailva  Action  Plan 
ae  nrqulred  by  Part  00-2  o(  Title  4 1  ol  the  codei  ol  Federal  Regulation. 

4.  Certlllcatlon  of  FKIng  of  Employer!  Informetlon  Heporti 

The  coniractor  agrtae  to  file  annually  on  or  before  the  3  tit  day  ol  March  complete  end 
•ccurate  reportf  on  S»ndard  Foim  100  lEEO-U  or  mfch  lormi  at  may  be  promulgated  in 
Iti  place, 

8.     Ullllretlon  of  Minority  •rxl  Wofnen'i  Ouilnnu  Enterprliei 

(a)     II  ll  Ih*  policy  ol  the  Oovernmont  Ihet  minority  erxl  women"!  builneii  entaiprliei 
lhall  have  tha  maitlmuni  practicable  oriportunlly  to  partic^te  In  the  perform- 
ance of  the  contract. 

lb)   The  contractor  egreei  to  uie  hli  beet  effort  to  carry  out  thli  policy  In  the  award 
ol  hli  lubcontraci!  to  tha  lullntt  extent  conilitent  with  the  ellicrnni  perfprmertce 
of  Ihii  cowrect.  At  uied  In  thii  contract  the  term  "minority  or  women'i  btntneii 


.   anterprlie"  meem  n  Unlnoii.  et  lew!  BO  porcenl  ol  which  li  ovvrwl.  conitolliw) 
and  operated  by  minority  group  rnrml)f!il  or  women,  or  In  ihn  citi<i  ol  pdhllclv 
owned  buiincJici,  at  li;ail  51  percent  ol  the  Jtock  which  ii  ownrd  by  minorliiri  or 
women.  For  the  purpiiun  ol  thii  definition,  minority  group  mcml>en  ere  Americen: 
Blectci.  f  lijpnnici,  Aiiani.  Pacilic  lllanderi,  American  Indiani  erKl  Alatken  Natlvwe, 
Coniincinri  may  rely  On  written  reprnentatiom  by  lutteontracton  regerding  their 
ilDiwi  01  minority  or  women'i  builnen  enterpriiei  In  lieu  of  an  Independent  In- 
vcJliaolioii. 

6.  Minority  en<l  Women'i  Ouilncii  E  nterpritei  Subcontracting  Program 

(a|    The  contractor  agree*  to  eilnbllih  and  conduct  a  program  which  will  eno*)le  min- 
ority  and  women'i  buiineii  enlerprlid  (ni  deMnpd  In  p(irr>orB[,h  5)  to  be  conild- 
ered  leirly  a>  lubcontmctori  iirHl  lupplieri  urxler  Ihe  cnnlrocl.  In  thii  connection, 
the  Contrector  jlinll: 

(1)    Deilgneta  a  iiaiton  olficnr  wtio  will  admlnliler  the  contractor*!  minority  and  wo- 
men'! buflneit  enterpriiei  progremi. 

(21    Provide  adtrquete  and  timely  conildnrallon  ol  the  polentlnlltloi  ol  K nown  ininorl- 
ty  and  women'i  buiineji  enlerprlim  In  ell  "mnke  or  buy"  ditciiloni 

|3)    Aiiurc  Ihet  known  mlnoilty  «n<l  womon'i  builnsii  onterprlini  will  heve  en  equll- 
eble  oppodunily  lo  compete  lor  lubconlracti,  iwirticulerly  by  errenging  loliclla- 
tton*.  time  lor  preperation  ol  bidi,  quantities.  i|>ecilicationi.  and  delivery  sched- 
ules 10  as  to  lacilitate  the  participation  of  minority  and  women'i  bininen  cnter- 
priici. 

|4)    Mnlnlnin  rccortli  ihowinQ  (I)  procrKlurni  which  hnve  benn  (Klot)twl  lo  co<nt)ly  with 
Ihe  policial  lel  forth  In  thii  claiiie.  Including  the  eileliliihment  ol  e  uwirce  Hit  of 
minority  arxl  women's  builneii  entorpriiri.  (Ill  ewerdi  to  minority  irnj  woman'! 
business  enterprises  on  the  source  till,  and  (ill)  specific  etiorts  to  identify 
and  award  contracts  to  mlnorty  and  women'i  business  enterprises. 

IS)  Include  tf)e  Ullllretlon  Of  Minority  etxf  Women'i  tliiilnnn  CnlerrirlKn  clurte  In 
liil)Conlr»ctl  which  oiler  iul>iienllel  minority  en<l  wom<in'i  builnet!  enterprlios 
liibcontritctlng  opponiinllln. 

(6)  Cooperate  with  the  Government's  Contracting  Officer  in  any  itudiei  and  luryay* 
Of  the  Contractor's  minority  and  women'i  business  enterprises  procedure*  arKi 
prsctlcei  llm  the  Conttocllng  Officer  mgy  from  lime  to  lime  con<iucl. 

|71    Submit  periodic  refjortt  ol  Hibconlrectlno  lo  Ittiown  minority  »rxj  women'i  buil- 
nen  entcr^nliei  wllh  respect  lo  tlie  record!  relerred  to  in  lubperograph  (4)  ettova, 
in  such  a  form  and  manner  and  at  such  time  (rtot  more  olten  than  quarterly)  as 
the  Contracting  Ollicer  may  prescribe. 

lb)  The  conlrnclor  lurthnr  ogrotn  lo  Iniert,  In  any  iwljcontrect  hnrmjnder  whkh  mry  o 
excpt^d  $5CX),000  (or  In  the  ceie  ol  WOE .  $  1 ,000,OCX)  In  the  cmo  ol  conlrncti  lor  ^ 
the  conJtrucllon  ol  eny  public  (nrlllty  erxf  which  ollur  lubilanllel  mlKOiitrecllrvg  ^ 
posslbilltlei)  provltloni  which  ihall  confonn  lubslenllally  to  the  ienflueje  of  thli  t-« 
agreement,  irtcluding  this  paragrs|>h  (M.  ^ 

7.  Lilt  of  Employment  Openings  for  Veiereni  >** 
In  accordance  wllh  Exec.  Order  1 1701.  dated  January  24,  1973,  end  Part  60-350  of  Title  41 

ol  the  Code  ol  Federal  Regulalloni,  as  may  be  amended  from  time  lo  time,  the  parties  Irv 
coriNirate  herein  by  this  reference  the  renuletloni  and  contract  clauies  required  by  those 
provisions  to  be  made  a  pert  ol  Government  contract*  and  subcenlrncls. 

8.  Employment  of  the  Handicapped 

In  accordarKa  with  Exec.  Order  11768,  dated  January  IS.  1974.  and  Pari  60-741  orTllla41 
of  the  Code  of  Federal  Regulations  as  may  b«  amended  from  time  to  time,  Ihe  parties  In- 
corporate herein  by  this  reference  the  regulation*  and  contract  clauses  required  by  tho«« 
provisions  to  be  made^  part  of  Government  contracts  and  subcontracts. 


CERTIFICATE  OF  INSURANCE 


Issued  To :  AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  AND  TELEGRAPH  COMPANY, 

LONG  LINES  DEPARTMENT 

Address: 


THIS  IS  TO  CERTIFY  to  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company,  Long 
Lines  Department,  that  the  following  poUcies  of  insurance,  subject  to  their  terms,  conditions 
and  exclusions,  have  been  issued  by  this  Company  covering  the  insured  named  below  for  the 
types  of  operations  and  at  the  locations  described  herein.  It  is  understood  and  agreed  that 
none  of  the  policies  referenced  herein  will  be  cancelled,  changed,  or  reduced  in  coverage 
without  at  least  fifteen  (15)  days  advance  written  notice  to  American  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Company,  Long  Lines  Department,  at  the  above  address. 


1 .     Name  of  Insured : 


2.  Address: 


3.  Status  of  Insured:  Coiporttion  □         Partnership  □         Individual  □ 

□  Other  

4.  Location  of  Operations  Covered: 


5.    D^ription  of  Operations  Covered: 


THIS  CERTIFICATE  OF  INSURANCE  NEITHER  AFFIRMATIVELY  NOR  NEGATIVELY 
AMENDS,  EXTENDS  OR  ALTERS  THE  COVERAGE  AFFORDED  BY  THE  POUCIES 
DESIGNATED  HEREIN. 


Ccrttficat*  of  Inturanc* 

Porm  US61 

7-79 


INSURANCE  POLICIES  IN  FORCE 
INSURANCE  AFFORDED  ONLY  FOR  HAZARDS  INDICATED  BY  (X) 


V 
A 

TYPE  OF  POLICY 

I  IMIT*;  CIP  1  lARII  ITV 

DEDUCTIBLE 
(If  Applicable) 

POLICY  NO. 

POLICY  TERM 

□ 

(a) 

Standard  Worker's  Compensation 
&  EmpI oyer 's  and  Occupstionst 
Disease  Liability 
Bodily  Injury 

Statutory  W.C. 

Each  Occurrence  $ 

$ 

From: 
To: 

Disease  Liability 

ft 

□ 

(b) 

Longshorer's  &  Harbor  Workers' 
Compensation 

Statutory 

From; 
To: 

□ 

(c) 

General  Liability 
Bodily  Injury 

Premises  —  Operations 

Each  Occurrpnnp  S 

S 

From: 
To: 

1 — 1 

u 

Contractor's  Protective 

Each  Occurrence  S 

£ 

1 — 1 

□ 

Products  &  Completed  Operations 

Each  OccurrencB  $ 

S 

Aoareaate  $ 

s 

1 — I 

□ 

Contractual 

Each  Oceurrt>nti«  S 

I — 1 

u 

Property  Damage 

Premises  —  Operations 

Each  Occurrence  S 

s 

Aoareaate  S 

s 

□ 

Contractor's  Protective 

Each  Occiirrenr^p  S 

s 

Aaareaate  S 

ffi 

I — i 

LI 

Products  &  Completed  Operations 

Each  Occurrence  S 

$ 

Aaareaate  S 

$ 

□ 

Contractual 

Each  Ocnirrpnftp 

*  — — — — — 

Aoareaate  $ 

□ 

Explosion 

Aaoreoate  S 

s 

□ 

Collapse 

Aoareqate  S 

s 

□ 

Underground 

Aoorsfiate  S 

I  1 

(d) 

Automobile  Liability 
Owned,  Non-Owned  and 
Hired  Automobiles 
Bodily  Injury 

Each  Person  S 

s 

From: 
To: 

Each  Occurrence  S 

s 

Property  Damage 

Each  Occurrence  S 

& 

□ 

(e) 

Other  Insurance 

From: 
To: 

CONTRACTUAL  LIABILITY 
Subject  to  policy  terms,  conditions  and  exclusions,  specific  Contractual  Liability  coverage  is  provided  as  follows: 

□  Only  for  liability  assumed  by  the  Insured  under  its  Contract  writh  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company,  Long 
Lines  Department,  for  the  operations  described  herein. 

□  All  Contracts  between  the  Insured  and  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company,  Long  Lines  Department. 


Insurance  Carrier  Signature  of  Authorized  Representative 


Address  Print  or  Type  Name  of  Representative 


Date 


Title  of  Representative 


PARK  80  PL.AZA  WEST-1,  SADDLE  BROOK,  NEW  JERSEY  07662 


INPUT 


(201)368-9471 


A.R.  Lee 

Supervisor,  Contract  Purcha^sing 
AT&T  Long  Lines 
Rm.  1B212 

Bedminster,  NJ  07662 
4  MAY  1982 


Enclosed  please  find  an  original  and  two  copies  of  the  Certificate 
of  Insurance  executed  by  us     and  signed  by  an  authorized  represent- 
ative of  our  insurer.     This  form  was  requested  as  a  part  of  your 
contract  number  CH322133A0 . f or  Industry  Profiles. 

The  balance  of  the  agreement  was  executed  and  previously  submitted 
directly  to  the  Market  Assessment  group  at  the  request  of  Rae  Feldman 
of  that  group.  We  assume  that  by  this  time  copies  of  the  executed 
agreement  have  reached  your  office. 

Should  you  have  any  questions  or  further  requests  for  information, 
please  feel  free  to  contact  the  under  si  gpcied.    Thank  you. 


D.W.  Fostle 
Principal  Consultant 


f 


CERTIFICATE  OF  INSURANCE 

Issued  To:  AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  AND  TELEGRAPH  COMPANY, 

LONG  LINES  DEPARTMENT 

Address: 


THIS  IS  TO  CERTIFY  to  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company,  Long 
Lines  Department,  that  the  following  policies  of  insurance,  subject  to  their  terms,  conditions 
and  exclusions,  have  been  issued  by  this  Company  covering  the  insured  named  below  for  the 
types  of  operations  and  at  the  locations  described  herein.  It  is  understood  and  agreed  that 
none'of  the  policies  referenced  herein  will  be  cancelled,  changed,  or  reduced  in  coverage 
without  at  least  fifteen  (15)  days  advance  written  notice  to  American  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Company,  Long  Lines  Deparbnent,  at  the  above  address. 


1 .     Name  of  Insured :    Input,  A  Corporation 


0     AiiH«.cc.    1943  Landings  Drive  -  Suites  1927A  and  1943 
z.    Aooress.  Mountain  View,  CA  *i4U4S  :  

3.  Status  of  btsured:  Corporation  X2          Partnership  □  Individual  □ 
□  Otiier  

4.  Location  of  Operations  Covered: 

All  premises  and  operations  of  insured  


5.    Description  of  Operations  Covered : 

All  operations  of  insured 


THIS  CERTIFICATE  OF  INSURANCE  NEITHER  AFFIRMATIVELY  NOR  NEGATIVELY 
AMENDS,  EXTENDS  OR  ALTERS  THE  COVERAGE  AFFORDED  BY  THE  POUQES 
DESIGNATED  HEREIN. 


Certificate  of  Insurance 

Form  U561 

7-79 


xi 


KK 


□ 


INSURANCE  POLICIES  IN  FORCE  * 
INSURANCE  AFFORDED  ONLY  FOR  HAZARDS  INDICATED  ^V|x) 


TYPE  OF  POLICY 


(a)    Standard  Worker's  Compensation 
&  En^ployer's  and  Occupational 
Disease  Liability 
Bodily  Injury 
Disease  Liability 


( b )    L  o  ngshorer's  &  Harbor  Workers' 

Compensation 


LIMITS  OF  LIABILITY 


Statutory  W.C. 


Each  Occurrence 
Aggregate 


Statutory 


DEDUCTIBLE 
(If  Applicable) 


i^^OLICY  NO. 


CP849- 

2116 


POLICY  TERM 


From:9/30/8; 

9/30/8  3 


From: 
To: 


KK 

m 
m 

m 

KK 

□ 
□ 
□ 


(c)    General  Liability 
Bodily  Injury 

Premises  —  Operations 
Contractor's  Protective 
Products  &  Completed  Operations 

Contractual 
Property  Damage 

Premises  —  Operations 

Contractor's  Protective 

Products  &  Completed  Operations 

Contractual 

Explosion 

Collapse 

Underground 


Each  Occurrence 
Each  Occurrence 
Each  Occurrence 
Aggregate 
Each  Occurrence 

Each  Occurrence 

Aggregate 

Each  Occurrence 

Aggregate 

Each  OccurrerKe 

Aggregate 

Each  Occurrence 

Aggregate 

Aggregate 

Aggregate 

Aggregate 


500  ,00 


500, nor 


500 ,  nor 


500, nor 


500, OOC 


S  500 , OOC 


s  500  ,00C 


s  5Q0,00C 
s  5QQ,00C 
s;  500, OOC 


«  5nn,nnr 


■t  500  .OOC 


!i!  500  .OOC 

$ 
$ 
$ 


291-69 
90-79 


From:9/24/ 
To:  9/24/8 


80 
3 


KK]     (d)    Automobile  Liability 

HiiJiXajNon-Owned  and 
Hired  Automobiles 
Bodily  Injury 

Property  Damage 


Each  Person 
Each  Occurrence 
Each  Occurrence 


$  500 , OOC 


■t  500.  OOC 
$  5Q0,00C 


291-69 
90-79 


From:  9/2 
To:  9/2 


/80 
/83 


□ 


(e)    Other  Insurance 


From: 
To: 


CONTRACTUAL  LIABILITY 
Subject  to  policy  terms,  conditions  and  exclusions,  specific  Contracnisl  Liability  coverage  is  provided  as  follows: 

HX  Only  for  liability  assumed  by  the  Insured  under  its  Contract  with  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company,  Long 

Lines  Department,  for  the  operations  described  herein. 


Lines  Department 


□     All  Contracts  between  the  Insured  and  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company,  Lo' 

(W/C)       Industrial  Indemnity  Company 

Insurance  Carrier  Signature  of  Authorized  Representative 

220  Bush  Street-  SF     CA  94104    ^^""^^  Levison  Company 

BUSh  street  SF,    CA  94104     s„san  n.  T;.nVRl^y,  

Address  Print  or  Type  Name  of  Representative 


April  28,  1983 


Account  Coordinator 


Date 


Title  of  Representative 


Ratio  Analysis  for  Leading-Edge  Finns  (i.e.,  ...) 
Where  Available 

.  net  profits  on  net  sales 

.  net  profits  on  tangible  net  worth 

.  net  profits  on  net  working  capital 

.  net  sales  to  tangible  net  worth 

.  net  sales  to  net  working  capital 

.  collection  period 

.  .  net  sales  to  inventory 

.  fixed  assess  to  tangible  net  worth 

.  current  debt  to  tangible  net  worth 

.  total  debt  to  tangible  net  worth 

.  inventory  to  net  working  capital 

.  current  debt  to  inventory 

.  funded  debt  to  net  working  capital 

.  average  day's  expense  in  working  capital 

.  long-term  debt  to  equity 

.  net  debt  to  equity 

.  cash  flow  to  current  liabilities 

.  account  receivable  turnover 


NOTICE 

Not  for  use  or  disclosure  outside  the 
Bell  System  except  under  written  agreement. 
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INFORMATION  SERVICES  PROFILE 


Industry  Structure 

The  Information  Services  Sepent  is  made  up  of  the  following  Standard 
Industrial  Classifications  (SIC)  codes: 

Communi  cati  ons 

4811     Telephone  Communication 

4821     Telegraph  Conmuni  cati  on 

4899     Conraunication  Services  Not  Elsewhere  Classified 
Credit  and  Collections 

7321    COTsumer  Credit  Reporting,  Mercantile  Reporting, 
Adjustment  and  Collections  Agencies 

Information  Services  (Computer  and  Data  Processing  Services) 

7372    Software  Services  (Computer  Programming  and  Other 

Software  Services) 
7374     Processing  Services  (Data  Processing  Services) 
7379     Other  Services  (Computer- Related  Services  Not  Elsewhere 

Classified) 


NOTICE 

Not  for  use  or  disclosure  outside  the 
Bell  Systan  except  under  written  agreanent. 
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This  profile  will  concentrate  on  the  Information  Services  subsegment. 
This  sespnent  is  composed  of  some  10,000  firms  ranging  in  size  from  a 
single  proprietorship»  generating  yearly  revenues  of  $25,000,  to  a 
company  like  Automatic  Data  Processing  (ADP)  with  over  $500  million  in 
annual  revenue.^ 

Processing,  software,  and  other  computer- related  services  generated  $11.3 

billion  in  total  industry  revenues  for  1980.    The  industry  is  expected  to 

grow  at  an  annual  rate  of  19  percent  until  at  least  1985.    The  nature  of 

Information  Services  is  such  that,  unless  the  firm  is  providing  a  service 

to  a  market  deeply  hurt  by  an  economic  slowdown,  such  as  housing  or 

construction,  success  is  virtually  guaranteed.    Businesses  are 

particularly  concerned  about  increasing  productivity  while  cutting  costs 

during  inflationary  periods.    Electronic  aids  provided  by  Information 

Services  finns  are  the  most  economical  investments  for  Improving  office 

productivity.    In  fact,  the  major  opportunity  in  the  80 's  for  this 

industry  is  to  provide  products  and  services  that  will  enhance  the 

productivity  of  the  white  collar  worker.   This  is  the  market  place  for 

Infonnation  Services,  and  it  encompasses  every  type  of  company  from  a 

major  corporation  to  government  agencies  to  small,  one  person 
2 

enterpri ses. 
Processing  Services 

The  Processing  Service  segment  offers  three  basic  services: 

.    Batch  -  This  is  carry-in  or  over-the-counter  business  that 

involves  no  direct  interaction  between  user  and  machine. 

NOTICE 

Not  for  use  or  disclosure  outside  the 
Bell  System  except  under  written  agreement. 
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.    Remote  Batch  -  The  user  enters  programs  and  data  via  a  terminal  or 
processor  linked  by  communications  lines  to  the  computer,  but  the 
job  is  actually  processed  at  another  time  (a  technique  frequently 
called  "deferred  processing"). 

.    Interactive  or  On-line  -  The  user  interacts  continuously  with  the 
computer  via  a  terminal  or  processor  while  the  program  is  running. 

3 

These  services  perform  three  primary  functions: 

.    Problem-solving  -  Here  the  vendor  offers  the  computer  power  itself 
Craw  computer  time'),  or  some  application  software  tools  and 
possibly  access  to  certain  data  bases  which  customers  use  in 
conjunction  with  these  application  tools;  the  user  pays  directly 
for  ccmputer  resources  consumed  and  can  also  apply  them  to  his  own 
software  and  data  bases  as  wel 1 . 

.   Transaction  Processing  -  The  supplier  provides  canned  application 
software  sol uti ons  for  which  the  user  pays  according  to  the  number 
of  transactions  processed  using  it.    (Even  if  the  user  pays  a 
fixed  monthly  fee,  pricing  is  still  based  on  transaction  volume.) 
Data  bases  are  supplied  and  maintained  by  the  user. 

.   Data  Base  Inquiry  -  Users  access  public  or  proprietary  data  bases 
as  part  of  canned  application  solutions;  these  data  bases  are 
updated  either  by  the  vendor  or  through  the  actual  use  of  the  data 
base  itself. 

NOTICE 

Not  for  use  or  disclosure  outside  the 
Bell  System  except  under  written  agreanent. 
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Software  Services 

The  driving  force  of  the  Information  Services  Industry  is  software. 
Without  software  the  computer,  no  matter  how  electronically  complex,  does 

not  "know"  what  to  do.    The  body  does  nothing  without  the  brain  to  make 
the  parts  of  the  body  work. 

The  unbundling  of  software  from  hardware,  coupled  with  the  tremendous 
advances  in  the  size,  sophistication,  and  cost  of  conputers,  has  caused 
an  ever-increasing  demand  for  new  software.    In  1978,  computer  mainfrane 
users  spent  $5.6  billion  on  software.    Only  two  years  later  in  1980,  this 
figure  increased  by  50  percent  to  $8.4  billion. 

The  role  of  software  has  in  the  past  been  obscured  by  the  high  cost  of 
hardware.   With  the  proliferation  of  mini -and  micro-computers,  which  are 
small  and  relatively  inexpensive,  software  offerings  now  drive  the  sale 
of  the  hardvare.   Customers  are  interested  in  hardware  compatible  with 
certain  software  packages,  and  will  base  their  buying  decisions  on  this 
compatibility.    The  cost  for  computing  has  declined  by  20  percent  or  more 
for  every  year  since  1955.    However,  while  hardware  prices  have  dropped 
to  1/1000  of  their  19S5  level,  software  costs  have  remained  relatively 
stable  and  today  represent  the  most  significant  expense  in  considering 
computer  systems.   Users  now  demand  the  support  and  reliability  of 
software  that  they  had  in  the  past  expected  of  the  hardware. 


NOTICE 

Not  for  use  or  disclosure  outside  the 
Bell  System  except  under  written  agreement. 
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There  are  two  basic  types  of  software: 

.    Systeis  software 

.   Applications  software 

Systems  software  controls  the  inner  workings  of  the  computer,  much  like 
the  human  nervous  system  controls  the  body.    It  is  usually  highly  secret 
and  protected  against  disclosure  outside  of  the  Information  Services  firm 
which  is  using  it.    Systems  software  is  a  tool  used  by  highly  skilled 
programmers  and  hence  is  not  a  commodity  marketable  to  customers  with 
relatively  unsophisticated  computer  operating  abilities.  Systems 
software  is  used  to  create  and  package  applications  software. 

Applications  software  performs  a  specific  business  function 
(e.g.,  payroll  or  inventory  control).   Also  called  standard  software  or 
"vanilla"  software,  applications  software  consists  of  off-the-shelf 
programs  designed  for  users  with  common  business  functions.  The 
application  may  be  suitable  for  ^neral  purpose  or  industry-specific 
needs . 

The  cost  of  an  application  software  package  encompasses  everything  from 
writing  the  software  to  marketing  it,  to  providing  the  necessary 
technical  support.   Packaged  standard  software  represents  the  highest 
profit  potential  since  once  it  is  developed  and  written,  it  can  be  resold 
easily  with  a  little  fine-tuning  to  suit  the  particular  user.  Custom 
software  involves  the  full  range  of  analytical,  specification,  design, 
and  programming  skills  necessary  to  develop  and  write  software  from 

NOTICE 

Not  for  use  or  disclosure  outside  the 
Bell  System  except  under  written  agreanent. 
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scratch  to  perfonm  according  to  certain  unique  requirements.  Unless 
customer  software  can  be  used  as  a  basis  for  an  application  package, 
there  is  little  profit  to  be  made  on  such  a  sale. 

Today,  30,000  customers  are  served  by  8,000  packages.    Such  standard 
software  offerings  are  expected  to  grow  at  an  annual  rate  of  35  percent 
up  until  1985. 

The  characteristics  of  software  products  that  make  Software  Services 
firms  competitive  are: 

.    Product  Base  -  The  more  complete  the  Inventory  of  software 

products,  the  better  the  software  firm  can  respond  to  customer 
needs . 

.   Quality  -  The  three  keys  to  qualify  software  are: 

1.  It  is  easily  tailored  to  a  variety  of  user  requi  ranents . 

2.  It  is  dependable  (debugged). 

3.  It  is  easy  to  use. 

•   Competitive  Pricing  -  Software  firms  vie  with  one  another  to  offer 
customers  similar  packages  at  the  best  price  possible. 


NOTICE 

Not  for  use  or  disclosure  outside  the 
Bell  System  except  under  written  agreement. 
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Other  Computer  Related  Services 

This  sepent  differs  from  the  previous  two  in  that  its  products/services 
are  focused  primarily  upon  hardware.    Other  Computer  Services  generally 
provide  one  or  all  of  the  following: 

.   Consulting  Service  -  Firros  that  provide  data  processing  expertise 
and  advice. 

.    Equipment  Support  Service  -  Provides  operator  training.  Maintains 
and  repairs  third-party  lease  equipment.    Also  provides 
third-party  leased  computer  system  security  through  the  auditing, 
monitoring,  and  control  of  software/hardware  provided  through 
procedures  and  computer  programs. 

.    Equipment  Leasing  -  Third- party  leasing  of  hardware.  New 

equipment  is  leased  under  full -payout  terms  in  which  the  price  of 
the  computer  is  recovered  over  the  life  of  the  lease.  Older 
equipment  is  under  a  non-payout  lease  arrangement.    Firms  that 
manufacture  the  equipment  they  lease  are  not  considered  leasing 
firms . 

.   Used  Computer  Equipment  Services  -  Brokers  who  arrange 

transactions  between  those  who  wish  to  sell  old  equipment  and 
those  who  wish  to  purchase  used  equipment. 


NOTICE 

Not  for  use  or  disclosure  outside  the 
Bell  System  except  under  written  agreement. 
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The  available  market  and  prices  for  the  above  services  are  largely 
provided  by  IBM  equipment.    The  introduction  of  new  IBM  equipment 
depresses  prices  for  older  equipment. 

Envi  ronment 

Until  recently  the  three  subsegments  of  the  Infonnation  Services  segment 
operated  reasonably  independent  of  each  other.   However,  the  reduction  in 
hardware  cost,  the  increased  value  of  software,  and  the  movement  away 
from  batch  to  interactive  processing  has  begun  to  change  the  business 
environment  of  the  Infonnation  Services  segment.    The  larger  firms  are 
providing  a  full  range  of  products/services,  including  software  support, 
processing,  and  "turn  key"  systems.    Exhibit  1.3  is  a  list  of  the  "Top 
20"  vendors  and  the  services  they  offer. 

Although  the  industry  continues  to  grow  at  a  strong  rate  (14.3 
5 

percent)   the  individual  subsegwents  are  growing  at  different  rates. 
For  instance,  batch  is  forecasted  to  grow  at  3.8  percent  through  1985, 
while  software  support  is  forecasted  to  grow  at  a  rate  of  22  percent.^ 
The  reduced  batch  rate  is  a  result  of  the  increase  in  competition  from 
integrated  systems/services  (IS/S)  and  the  high  growth  of  software 
support  services  which  represents  new  revenue  sources  for  software 
products  and  services.    Figure  1.1  is  an  analysis  of  the  computer 
services  market  by  type  service. 


NOTICE 

Not  for  use  or  disclosure  outside  the 
Bell  System  emept  under  written  agreement. 
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TOTAL  COMPUTER  SERVICES  MARKET  ANALYSIS 
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1980  -  PERCENT  OF  TOTAL  DOLLARS 

60          45         30  15 
 1  


+ 


4- 


IS/S 
3,4% 


NIS 
34.2% 


BATCH 

27.6% 


SSP 

9.0% 


ASP 


SS 
14.5% 


1.9% 


COMPUTING 
SERVICES 


SOFTWARE 
SUPPORT 
SERVICES 


EQUIPMENT 
SUPPORT 
SERVICES 


1985  -  PERCENT  OF  TOTAL  DOLLARS 

15           30          4S  GO 
 1  1  ^  1  


75 


BATCH 
17% 


NIS 
37% 


IS/S 
5.4% 


SS 

ASP 

SSP 

12.7% 

13.2% 

12.2% 

2.5% 


KEY: 

NIS  - 
IS/S  - 
SSP  - 

ASP  - 
SS  - 


1980- $10.9  BILLION 

NETWORK  INFORMATION  SERVICES  ■ 
INTEGRATED  SYSTEMS/SERVICES 
SYSTEMS  SOFTWARE  PRODUCTS 
APPLICATIONS  SOFTWARE  PRODUCTS 
SOFTWARE  SERVICES 


1905 -$21.3  BILLION 
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EXHIBIT  1.3 
TOP  20  COMPUTING  SERVICES  VENDORS 


RANK 

COMPANY 

1  nnn 
REVENUE 
(SMiltions) 

1900 

\^\J  ivi  1  yj  1  1 1  >i  vj 

SER.  REV. 
($Miilions) 

1979  00 

R  p\/pM|  IP 

n  ii  V  L!  1  'J  u  u 
GROWTH 
(%) 

SERVICES  OFFERED' 

1 

AUTOMATIC  DATA  PROCESSING 

455 

455 

23.3 

NIS,  BATCH,  IS/S,  SS,  SP,  M,  FM 

2 

ELECTRONIC  DATA  SYSTEMS  COnP. 

375 

353 

36.0 

NIS,  BATCH,  IS/S,  SS,  SP.FM 

3 

GENERAL  ELEC.  INF.  SERV.  CO. 

300 

300 

27.0 

NIS,  IS/S,  SS,  SP,  FM 

4 

TYMSHARE INCORPORATED 

236 

163 

22.1 

NIS,  IS/S,  FM 

5 

SYSTEMS  DEVELOPMENT  CORP. 

168 

163 

2.4 

NIS,  BATCH,  SS.  FM 

6 

COMPUTER  SCIENCES  CORP. 

453 

122 

32.1 

NIS,  BATCH,  IS/S,  SS,  FM 

7 

McDonnell  douglas  auto.  co. 

104 

121 

10.5 

NIS,  BATCH,  IS/S,  SS,  SP.  FM 

8 

UNITED  COMPUTING  SYSTEMS 

115 

115 

19.8 

NIS,  BATCH,  SS 

9 

REYNOLDS  &  REYNOLDS 

210 

95 

16.1 

NIS,  BATCH.  IS/S 

10 

national  CSS,  INC. 

121  . 

95 

20.7 

NIS,  BATCH,  IS/S,  SS.  SP.  FM 

11 

SHARED  MEDICAL  SYSTEMS  CORP. 

107 

77 

28.9 

NIS,  IS/S 

12 

BRADFORD  NATIONAL  COilP. 

140 

76 

16.7 

NIS,  IS/S,  SS,SP,FM 

13 

UNIVERSITY  COMPUTING  CORP. 

118 

72 

35.6 

NIS,  IS/S,  SS,SP 

14 

icOMSHARE,  INC. 

78 

70 

47.2 

NIS,  IS/S,  SP,SP,  SS,M 

15 

j  FIRST  DATA  RESOURCES  INC. 

62 

62 

47.2 

NIS,  IS/S,  SP,  SS,  M 

16 

i  SUN  INFORMATION  SERVICES  CO. 

96 

61 

35.2 

NIS,  IS/S,  SS.SP.  FM 

17 

INTERACTIVE  DATA  CORP. 

70 

60 

40.0 

NIS 

18 

NATIONAL  DATA  CORP. 

60 

60 

22.4 

NIS,  IS/S,  SS 

19 

PLArJNING  RESEARCH  CORP. 

201 

57 

7.3 

NIS,  FM 

20 

MANUFACTURING  DATA  SYSTEMS 

55 

55 

31.0 

NIS 

KEY:     1  *NIS  —  Convcr^talon,  Remote  Batch,  Inquiry  5  SP  —  Software  Products:  Application!  and  Syttemt 

2  BATCH  -  Local,  Remote  Data  Capture  6  M  —  Equipment  Maintenance 

3  IS/S      —  Hardware/Software  Package  7  FM  —  Focilitiei  Management 

4  SS        —  Software  Servcici 
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The  softa«are  support  sepent  Is  still  a  fertile  area  for  niche  vendors. 
New  firms,  often  single  proprietorships,  will  enter  the  market  with  an 
industry  specific,  or  application- driven  software  program.  These 
entrepreneurs  are  often  initially  quite  successful,  but  are  frequently 
acquired  or  supplanted  in  the  market  by  the  larger  firms. 

Acquisition  is  a  normal  environment  for  the  Information  Services 
segment.    This  has  been  somewhat  accelerated  as  firms  move  to  diversify 
to  provide  complete  product  lines;  for  example,  ADP  has  acquired  seven 
firms  since  1979,  and  Electronic  Data  Systems  (EDS)  has  acquired  five. 
General  Electric  Information  Services  Company  (GEISCO)  and  Tymshare 
Incorporated  have  both  acquired  five  companies  since  1980  to  further 
diwrsify  and  enhance  their  businesses. 

Trends  and  Issues 

There  are  four  major  issues  which  face  the  Information  Services  segment. 
They  are: 

i 

1.  A  shortage  of  skilled  labor 

2.  A  continuation  of  acquisitions  and  consolidations 

3.  Increased  requiranents  for  capital 

4.  Increased  competition  among  themselves  and  new  entrants  into  the 
market. 

NOTICE 

Not  for  use  or  disclosure  outside  the 
Bell  Systan  except  under  written  agreement. 
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Labor  Shortage 

Information  Services  is  a  labor-intensive  industry.   Firms  are  dependent 

upon  highly  skilled  software  prograimiers ,  as  well  as  technical  support 

and  maintenance  people,  to  manufacture  and  service  their  products.  In 

addition,  an  Information  Services  firm  must  have  a  professional  sales 

7 

staff  to  effectively  market  its  product  line. 

The  demands  for  labor  are  intensified  by  the  fact  that  this  industry  must 
often  compete  with  those  it  serves  for  the  same  labor.    This  is 
particularly  the  case  with  progranmers.    But  in-house  data  processing  is 
then  being  stretched,  forcing  firms  to      to  tte  outside  for  their 
software  needs.   This  is  driven  by  a  number  of  factors: 

.   Scarcity  and  rising  cost  of  progranming  resources.   The  in-house 
need  for  programmers  is  growing  more  rapidly  than  ever  before.  In 
addition,  there  is  more  competition  for  programmers  from  service 
organi2at1ons,  which  will  generally  outbid  in-house  operations  for 
skilled  professionals.    Thus,  the  organizations,  which  are  trying 
to  sell  software  services  to  in-liouse  processors,  are  improving 
their  ability  to  do  so  by  exacerbating  the  shortage  of  programming 
resources . 

.    Meed  for  applications  software  is  growing  rapidly  as  more 
potential  users  enter  the  data  processing  world  via  low  cost 
microcomputers  and  minicomputers. 
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.    Increasing  complexity  of  applications  requiring  knowledge  of  data 
bast  design/Implementation,  transactional  systems,  communications 
and  integrated  systems  make  staffing  for  in-house  development 
increasingly  difficult  and  expensive. 

.    In-house  staff  turnover  exposes  corporations  to  much  risk  with 
regard  to  the  maintenance  of  internally  developed  sophisticated 
systems  such  as  general  ledger  or  manufacturing/ production 
control.    Obtaining  such  systems  from  reliable  outside  sources 
gives  the  EDP  manager  a  second  alternative  for  support  and 
maintenance  should  his  own  "expert**  rush  off  for  new  challenges 
(i  .e.,  more  dollars). 

Acqui  si  t1 on/Consol idati  on 

Since  the  Information  Services  Industry  is  so  highly  frapented,  with  no 
absolute  Industry  grant,  it  is  highly  susceptible  to  the  continuing  trend 
for  acquisitions  and  consolidations.    ADP  is  a  good  example  --  it  is  the 
largest  single  firm  yet  it  represents  less  than  12  percent  of  the 
market.    It  has  also  acquired  70  companies  over  the  past  10  years.® 

The  nature  of  the  acquisitions  may  be  changing.   The  revenue  Impacts  of 
acquisitions  are  becoming  larger  ewn  if  the  nimber  of  tranactions  are 
decreasing.    There  is  also  a  movement  toward  larger  hardware  vendor  firms 
coming  into  the  industry  through  ac<^isitions;  firms  like  Burroughs, 
6.T.E.  and  Xerox  have  all  made  ac(pjisit1ons  in  1980.^ 
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This  type  of  activity  continually  alters  the  composition  of  the  market 

place,  the  finance  strength  of  competitors,  and  products  and  services 
offered  by  the  various  fims.   One  major  drawback  to  acquiring  canpanies 
at  such  speed  is  that  networks  are  often  outdated,  but  this  is  more  than 
compensated  by  the  greater  market  penetration  and  faster  growth  than 
those  fims  which  chose  to  rely  on  internal  capabilities  a1one.^° 

Capital 

For  the  most  part,  Infonnation  Services  firms  are  self -funding 
operations;  they  must  use  their  revenues  to  pay  for  all  expenses  with 
whatever  is  left  over  as  profit  being  plowed  back  into  the  c(Mnpany.    As  a 
result,  most  Infonnation  Services  firms  are  capital-poor  in  a  volatile 
and  cash-hungry  industry.    Only  a  few  well-capital ized  firms  stand  to 
make  it  through  the  next  decade  intact. 

Why  cannot  Infonnation  Services  fims  get  the  capital  they  require  to 
meet  an  underserved  and  rapidly  growing  market?  There  are  basically  four 
reasons : 

.    Investors  do  not  understand  software  sufficiently  to  evaluate 
which  firms  provide  a  reasonable  capital  risk  and,  therefore,  shy 
away  from  Infonnation  Service  firms. 
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.  General  accounting  practices  and  legal  rulings  do  not  allow 

software  to  be  listed  on  financial  statements  as  an  asset,  thereby 
decreasing  the  potential  of  reported  profits  and  making  ISF's  less 
attractive  than  they  could  be  as  Investoents. 

.    Investors  in  general  are  reluctant  to  risk  their  capital  in 
uncertain  ventures. 

.  Investors  believe  you  cannot  compete  with  IBM  and  other  computer 
giants  which  they  expect  to  re  bundle  and  reenter  the  Information 
Services  market. 

The  average  Information  Service  firm  earns  between  $1-5  million  annually 

and  tends  to  stay  in  that  range.    Over  three-quarters  of  the  firms  in  the 
industry  are  privately  held.    Over  three- cpjiarters  of  the  firms  in  the 
industry  have  been  In  existence  for  at  least  five  years.    In  the 

meantime,  the  resources  demanded  by  the  market  place  indicate  that  a 

company  should  earn  a  minimum  of  $20  million  yearly.   Yet  we  have  just 

r 

stated  that  the  majority  of  companies  are  only  making  $1-5  million.  Let 
us  take  the  median  and  assune  a  firm  has  annual  revenues  of 
$2.5  million.   To  meet  the  $20  million  mark,  a  fim  would  have  to  grow  at 
a  rate  of  40  percent  a  year  or  better.   At  the  same  time,  the  firm  needs 
to  market  new  products  to  meet  changing  technology  and  customer 
requirements  that  will  cost  at  least  several  hundred  thousands  of 
dollars.   The  cost  of  dewl oping  new  products  often  exceeds  the  net  worth 
of  some  companies.    Yet,  to  maintain  their  credit  ratings,  Infonnation 
Services  firms  must  strain  to  show  healthy  profits.    It  is  no  wonder  that 
many  companies  are  ripe  for  acquisition. 
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Another  option  to  raise  capital  is  for  a  private  firm  to  go  public  and 
sell  shares  of  stock  in  the  company.   Cull  inane,  for  example,  was  a 
private  company  for  10  years  until  1978  when  it  went  public.   Within  two 
years,  Cullinane's  earnings  jumped  by  140  percent.    Other  companies  have 
followed  this  path  to  raise  capital,  and  many  others  are  investigating 
the  possibility.   The  only  other  option  available  to  these  firms  is  to 
borrow  money,  an  option  that  is,  in  light  of  today's  interest  rates  a 
very  expensive  proposition. 

Competi  ti  on 

An  industry  which  has  the  growth  rate  that  the  Information  Services 
Industry  has  will  experience  increased  competition.    The  nature  of  the 
industry  intensifies  that  competition.    There  are  several  factors  which 
contribute  to  this: 

1.  There  is  no  dominant  vendor  so  smaller  firms  can  easily  establish 
a  inarke|  for  thensel  ves . 

2.  The  nature  of  the  software  industry  ^^^om  the  development  of 
single  proprietorships  which  can  offer  unique  software  packages. 

3.  The  merger  and  actpiisition  activity  enhances  the  overall 
competitiveness  of  the  market,  particularly  as  new  services  are 

introduced. 
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The  competition  is  changing;  larger,  more  financially-robust  firms  are 
entering  the  industry.    Of  particular  concern  is  the  possible  entry  of 
IBM  and  AT&T  as  suppliers  of  super  service  bureaus.   The  banking  and 
financial  industry  is  also  a  fonnidable  potential  competitor;  both 
Citibank  and  Bank  of  American  are  offering  services  which  historically 
were  offered  by  Service  Bureaus. 

The  increase  in  the  dqnand  for  "Turnkey"  systems  where  the  software  and 
the  hardware  are  bundled  as  one  package  will  also  serve  to  enhance  the 
hardware  vendors.    This  will  be  particularly  true  if  vendors  such  as  IBM 
develop  their  own  software. 

Other  trends  which  will  impact  the  Information  Services  Industry  are: 

.   The  increase  in  the  use  of  value-added-networks.   As  these 
networks  continue  to  expand,  they  will  add  services  to  maintain 
their  competitive  edge.   The  Infonnation  Services  Industry  is 
being  forced  into  this  environment  to  compete. 

.   The  increased  use  of  public  networks  by  large  firms  to 

interconnect  their  computers;  thereby  displacing  the  need  for 

Network  Information  Services  (NIS)  which  represents  34  percent  of 

13 

the  processing  industries  revenues, 

.    The  continuing  entry  of  small  vendors  which  carve  out  "niche" 
markets.   These  firms  usually  skim  profitable  business  segments 
off  the  market. 
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Associations 

1-   Association  of  Data  Processing  Service  Organizations  (ADAPSO) 

ADAPSO  is  a  trade  group  comprised  of  member  firms  and  individuals 
that  are  in  the  business  of  providing  computer-based  or 
computer- rel ated  infonnation  services.    Aside  from  its  important 
influence  on  issues  of  regulatory  import,  the  Association  sponsors 
seminars  on  topics  of  concern  to  the  vendor  organizations,  an  annual 
survey  of  the  computer  services  industry,  and  acts  in  an  arbitrator's 
role  in  deciding  on  issues  of  ethics  within  the  vendor  community. 
The  group  also  serves  as  an  industry  special  interest  group, 
representing  matters  of  interest  and  concern  to  its  members. 

2.    Association  of  Computer  Users  (ACU) 

The  ACU  is  the  result  of  a  merger,  in  1979,  of  the  Association  of 
Time-Sharing  Users  (ATSU)  and  the  Association  of  Small  Computer 
Users  (ASCU).    The  new  organization  still  retains  ATSU  and  ASCU  in 
the  form  of  separate  divisions  of  chartered  ACU.    Both  groups  share 
information  resources,  which  are  supplied  to  the  non-profit 
association  primarily  from  member  dues,  and  the  revenues  generated 
from  the  publishing  of  certain  directories,  and  the  monthly 
newsletter.    The  ACU  also  publishes  Benchmark  Reports  on  small 
business  computer  systems,  providing  several  benchmarks  per  year. 
The  ACU  has  regional  and  special  interest  groups  or  chapters  that 
monbers  can  join  to  obtain  infonnation  of  immediate  interest. 
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Conmunl cati on  Intensive  Functions 

The  Information  Services  Industry  Is  heavily  reliant  on  the  network 
comnuni cations  In  offering  their  services.   They  offer  a  variety  of 
services  which  require  use  of  private  line  or  dial-up  data 
comnuni  cations.   Often  their  largest  single  cost  Is  for 

Tel ecommuni  cati  ons . 

The  trends  In  the  Industry  must  be  evaluated  to  determine  where  the 
future  opportunities  are  for  network  services,  particularly  for  higher 
speeds  and  digital  transmission.   This  will  be  the  focus  of  the  1983 
study  activities  by  the  Market  Assessment  Organization. 
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Structure.  

Environment  

Key  Issues  and  Trends  . 
Communication  Functions 


Information  services 


Software  Processing 


Other  Computer  Services  Credit  and  Collections 
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Segment  Revenues  (1981) 


Total  Industry  $15.3  Billion 

-  Software/Processing/other  14.0  Billion 

-  Credit  and  Collections  2.3  Billion 

Bell  System  Revenue  $941  Million 


Segment  Expense  -  $14.4  Billion 


-  89% 


Software  Services 
Processing  Services 

Other  Computer  Services 


General  Trends 


Merger  of  the  three  services 

0  Reduction  in  hardware 

0   Increased  value  of  software 

0  Movement  from  batch  to  interactive 

Fertile  area  for  niche  vendors 
0  Software  applications 
0   Industry  specifications 

Acquisition  is  the  norm 
0  Expand  market  share 
0  Diversity 

0  Enhance  overall  business 
Expansion  beyond  the  normal  industry 


Environment: 

0     No  Dominant  firms 

-    ADP,  12%  MARKETSHARE,  $500  MILLION 

0     197o  Annual  Revenue  growth  per  year 
0    Highly  Competitive 

0    Haven  for  entrepreneur  and  niche  vendors 
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Processing  Services 

Three  Basic  Services 

-  Batch 

-  Remote  Batch 

-  Interactive  or  on-line 


Figure  2 
Remote  vs.  Batch 
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'worldwide  Revenues  of  U.S.  Su|Dpliers. 


Figure  3 

Changing  Access  Methods  In  Processing  Sen^lces 

1970-1985 


1970 
$1,265M 


1980 
$6.930M 


1985 
$15.030M 


Batch 


Remote  Batch 
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Interactive 
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Software  Services 


0    Fast  growing  Segment 

-  $5.5  Billion  to  $8. A  Billion  in  two  years 

0    Type  of  Software 

-  Systems 

-  Applications 

0    Heavy  demand  for  sophisticated  software 


0    Becoming  the  driver  of  the  Hardware 
-  50%  of  cost  of  system  is  software 
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Other  Computer  Related  Services 


Hardware  Oriented 
Varies  of  Firms 

-  Consulting  Services 

-  Equipment  Support 

-  Equipment  Leasing 

-  Used  Computer  Services 


EXHIBIT  1.1 

TOTAL  COMPUTER  SEnVICES  MARKET  ANALYSIS 
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SSP 
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SOFTWARE 
SUPPORT 
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KEY: 

NIS  - 
IS/S  - 
SSP  - 
ASP  - 
SS  - 


1980 -$10.9  BILLION 

NETWORK  INFORMATION  SERVICES  ■ 
INTEGRATED  SYSTEMS/SERVICES 
SYSTEMS  SOFTWARE  PRODUCTS 
APPLICATIONS  SOFTWARE  PRODUCTS 
SOFTWARE  SERVICES 


1985 -$21.3  BILLION 
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IS/S 
5.4% 


EXHIBIT  1.3 
TOP  20  COMPUTING  SERVICES  VENDORS 


1900 

1979-80 

1900 

COMPUTING 

REVENUE 

REVENUE 

SER.  REV. 

GROWTH 

RANK 

COMPANY 

oCn  VllrfCd  V/rr  cncu 

1 

AUTOMATIC  DATA  PROCESSING 

455 

455 

23.3 

NIS.  BATCH,  IS/S.  SS,  SP,  M,  FM 

2 

ELECTRONIC  DATA  SYSTEMS  CORP. 

375 

353 

36.G 

NIS.  BATCH.  IS/S,  SS,  SP.FM 

3 

GENERAL  ELEC.  INF.  SERV.  CO. 

300 

300 

27.0 

NIS,  IS/S,  SS,  SP.FM 

4 

TYMSHARE INCORPORATED 

236 

163 

22.1 

NIS,  IS/S,  FM 

5 

SYSTEMS  DEVELOPMENT  CORP. 

1G0 

163 

2.4 

NIS,  BATCH,  SS,  FM 

6 

COMPUTER  SCIENCES  CORP. 

453 

122 

32,1 

NIS.  BATCH,  IS/S.  SS,  FM 

7 

r^cDONNELL  DOUGLAS  AUTO.  CO. 

1B4 

121 

10.5 

NIS,  BATCH.  IS/S,  SS.  SP,  FM 

8 

UNITED  COMPUTING  SYSTEMS 

115 

115 

19.8 

NIS,  BATCH.  SS 

1) 

REYNOLDS  &  REYNOLDS 

'  210 

95 

16.1 

NIS.  BATCH.  IS/S 

10 

NATIONAL  CSS.  INC. 

121  . 

S5 

28.7 

NIS.  BATCH,  IS/S,  SS,  SP,  FM 

11 

SHARED  MEDICAL  SYSTEMS  CORP, 

107 

77 

28.9 

NIS  IS/S 

12 

DRADFORD  NATIONAL  COilP. 

140 

76 

16.7 

NIS,  IS/S,  SS,SP,FM 

13 

UNIVERSITY  COMPUTING  CORP. 

118 

72 

35.6 

NIS,  IS/S,SS,SP 

14 

jcOMSHARE.  INC. 

78 

70 

47.2 

NIS,  IS/S,  SP.SP.  SS,M 

15 

i  FIRST  DATA  RESOURCES  INC. 

62 

62 

47.2 

NIS,  IS/S,  SP,SS,M 

16 

SUN  INFORMATION  SERVICES  CO. 

96 

61 

35.2 

NIS,  IS/S,  SS,  SP,  FM 

17 

INTERACTIVE  DATA  CORP. 

70 

60 

40.0 

NIS 

18 

NATIONAL  DATA  CORP. 

60 

60 

22.4 

NIS,  IS/S,SS 

19 

PLANNING  RESEARCH  CORP. 

201 

57 

7.3 

NIS,  FM 

20 

MANUFACTURING  DATA  SYSTEMS 

55 

55 

31.0 

NIS 

KEY:     1  'NIS  -  Convcrjtaion,  Rrmotc  Biitch,  Inquiry  5  SP  -  Software  Productj:  Appllcationi  and  Syitemi 

2  DATCH  -  Local,  Remote  Data  Capture  6  M  -  Equipment  Maintcnnnce 

3  IS/S      -  Hardware/Software  Package  7  FM  —  Facilities  Management 

4  SS        -  Software  Setvcics 


EXHIBIT  1.2 


INDUSTRY  EXPENDITURES  FOR  COMPUTING  SERVICES 

(SMILLIONS) 
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MANUFACTURING 

PROCESS 
MANUFACTURING 

WHOLESALE 
DISTRIBUTION 

RETAIL 
DISTRIBUTION 

FINANCE  AND 
BANKING 

INSURANCE 
HEALTH  CARE 


STATE  &  LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT 

FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT 


TRANSPORATATION 
UTILITIES 

EDUCATION 


PROFESSIONAL 
BUSINESS 
SERVICES 

OTHER  INDUSTRIES 


557.1 


D  905.2 


197.8 
328.2 

247.8 
418.7 


El  80.4 
i  254.4 


302.3 


2  603.8 


177.3 
356.9 


1980  TOTAL  -  $7.1  BILLION 
]  1985  TOTAL -$12.7  BILLION 


]  3264.0 


% 

GROWTH 
3500  YEAR 

11.0 


13.0 
12.7 
18.9 
11.2 
8.4 
15.0 
13.8 
10.2 
10.5 
11.1 
7.1 
14.8 
15.0 


^  Quantum  Science 
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EXHIBIT  I.S 

MAJOR  MARKET  SECTORS  ADDRESSED  BY  NtS 
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s  Communications 
■>   Reality  Systenu 


Key  Issues  and  Trends 

Shortage  of  skilled  labor 
Continuation  of  acquisitions  and  consolidations 
Increased  requirements  for  capital 
Increased  competition 


Labor  Shortage 


1.  Labor  intensive  industry 
.  programmers 

.    technical  support 
.  maintance 
.  manufacturing 
.  service 

2.  Industries  served  compete  for  same  labor  pool 

3.  Rapid  growth  of  "in-house"  programmers 

4.  Expanding  applications  software  market 

5.  More  complex  programs 

6.  "In  house"  turn-over  rate  puts  demand  on  service  vendors 


Acquisition/Consolidation 


1.  Examples 

0   ADP  -  70/10 

7/3 

0  6EISC0  -  5/3 

0  Tymshare  -  5/2 


2.   Nature  is  changing 

0  Large  hardware  vendors  moving  in:   Burrough,  GTE,  Xerox 
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Average  Information  Services  Firms 
earns  $1  -  5  million  annually 

3/4  are  private 

to  meet  the  demand  they  should  earn  $20  million  annually 

-  The  cost  of  developing  new  products  exceeds  the  net 

WORTH  OF  companies 

Capital  poor  firms  -  but  profitable 

-  Self-funding 

Natural  reluctance  by  investors  > 

-  Risky 

-  Lack  of  knowledge  by  investors 

-  Software  not  an  asset 

-  Fear  of  IBM 


r 


Increased  Competition 


Any  Industry  with  20%  growth  will  have  competition 


Factors  which  intensify  it. 


.   No  dominant  vendor 

.   Software  industry  allows  for  single  proprietorship  with 

unique  packages. 
.   merger/acquisition  activity  intensifies  competition. 


Competition  Changes 

.   Larger  -  more  financial  robust  firms  entering 

.   Customers  are  becoming  competors 

.  Banking/Finance  industry  entering  the  business 

.   Demand  for  "Turn  Key"  systems  bring  in  hardware  vendors 


Other  Trends 


Increasing  use  of  value-added  network 

-  they  will  add  services  to  remain  competitive 

-  Information  services  being  forced  into  van  business 

Increase  use  of  public  network  is  displacing  Network 
Information  services  (private  line) 


Communication  Functions 

entire  industry  is  heavily  reliant  on  communications. 
-  They  use  every  and  all  means 
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PARK  80  PLAZA  WEST-1,  SADDLE  BROOK.  NEW  JERSEY  07662         (201)  368-9471 


15  June  1983 


Dear  Ms.  Feldman: 

Many  thanks  for  the  detailed  revenue  data  for  the  three  segments 
from  MMS  '81  and  '82.  This  is  very  helpful.  Yesterday  I  had  the 
opportunity  to  compare  that  data  with  the  earlier  Econoscope  data 
and  find  that  they  do  not  match  up  at  all  well  for  the  year  1981. 
For  the  three  segments,  Banking  had  the  greatest  variance  with 
the  Econoscope  n\imber  being  53.13%  higher.  Brokerage  was  17.97. 
higher  and  243  "Utilities"was  only  2.1%  higher. 

As  a  partial  explanation  for  this  phenomenon,  we  can  look  to 
differences  in  SlC's  included.  1  have  attached  two  pencil  exhibits 
which  show  the  differences  between  Econoscope  and  MMS  on  segment 
SICs.     I  do  not  believe,  however,  that  these  differences  explain 
by  any  means  the  vast  revenue  differences  as  employment  in  the 
"irregular"  SICS  do  not  constitute  more  than  10%  of  total  employment 
in  the  segment. 

If  this  requires  clarification,  I  would  recommend  a  run  on  221  and 
222  using  the  Econoscope  segment  definitions.  I  have  included  pencil 
copies  of  these  for  your  convenience. 

I  also  not  that  the  number  of  CLACS  does  not  change  J Y^ar  to 
year  in  the  data  provided.  Given  the  definition  of  the  CLACS  ^ich 
you  provided,  -this  seeas  strange,  at  least  on  the  surface. 

I  have  also  included  preliminary  computations  of  Bell  Revenue  per 
Industry  Employee.  You  will  not  that  for  the  four  industries  we  have 
been  assigned  that  the  variation  exceeds  three  to  one.  We  believe 
that  these  "concentration"  numbers  will  be  extremely  useful  xn 
industry  analysis. 

We  are  continuing  to  collect  industry  materials  from  a  variety  of 
sources  and  I  have  begun  organizing  our  extensive  existing  data  for 
the  Information  Industry  profile. 


Don  Fostle 

Principal  Consultant 

PS:  BLS  employment  data  for  '81  &  82  is  also  enclosed  to  save  you 
a  trip. 
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ACCOUhfT  NAME 


cues 


SSE 


AMU 


TOLL 


NATS 


PL 


LL 


35200000000     PRUDrNTIAL  CO  INS  OF  AMERICA 
187-;0000000     METROrOLITAN  LIFE  INSURAUCE 
09450000000     EQUITABLE  LIFE  ASSURANCE  ■ 
C0w30000000     MEW  LIFE  CORP 
15330000000     JC!IM  HAHCOCK  INS 
COC30302002     GULF  ATLANTIC  LIFE  INSURANCE 
20320000000     POLLOCK-YEASER  S  ASSOCIATES 
16070000000    MASSACHUSETTS  MUTUAL  LIFE 
O2S000OOOOO    BAfJKERS  LIFE  COnrANT  DES  MOS 
19720000000     MUTUAL  LIFE  OF  M  T 
20370000000     h.'ORTHl.'ESTERN  MUTUAL  LIFE  INS 
19760000000     FROST  ARNETT  INC 
19710000000    MUTUAL  BENEFIT  LIFE  INS 
21960000000     PEN?)  MUTUAL  LIFE  INS 
27120000000    STT  MTL  LF  AS5R^;c  C  OF  AMRC 
■"  17OC0000OOO     LINCOLN  NATIONAL  SALES  CORP 
-2JS10000000     TRAN5AMERICA  CORP 

O12';0'=(00001     AMERICAN  GENERAL  LIFE  INSURA 
20850000000     NORTIIl.'ESTERN  NATIONAL  LIFE  I 
32550000000     AMERICAN  NATIONAL  INSURANCE 
12750000000     GUARDIAN  LIFE 

27110200001     STATE     FARM  INSURANCE  CLAIMS' 
22390000000     PHOENIX  MUTUAL  LIFE 
3S330000000    GENERAL  ACCIDENT  INSURANCE  C 
26330502002     ST     PAUL  LIFE  INS  CO 
29970000000    U  S  L  I  F  E  CREDIT 
11^120000000    GENERAL  AMERICAN  LIFE  INSURA 
06690000000     CONNECTICUT  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSU 
05730301002     COLONIAL  LIFE  AST)  ACCIDENT  I 
"^IsSOlOOOOl     COLUMBIA  MEDICAL  PLAN- 
13770000000     FIRST  FINL  GROUP 
16970000000     LIBERTY    NATIONAL  LIFE  INSUR 
1<(92S006002     HARTFORD  INSURANCE  GROUP— 
01131900018     FOSTER  t  MARSHALL//AMERICAH 
12790000000    GULF  NATIONAL  LAND  CORP 
06C31500001     WESTERN  EMPLOYERS  INS 

,23163100001     GREAT  CENTRAL  INSURANCE  CO 
I'^SIOOOOOOO     INDEPE^;OENT    INSURANCE  AGENT 

"24590100001  ROYAL  INSURANCE 
02135900001  GATE  CITY  SAVIf.'GS  t  LOAN  AS 
02522000001  PAUL  REVERE  COMPANIES 
22030000000  PENMA' NATIONAL  MUTUAL  CASUAL 
^OOsOOOOOOO  NATIONAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COUP 
23060O000OO  PROVIDENT  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURA 
ly-iTOOOOOOO    SHELTER  INSURANCE 
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ATU  PROPRIETARY  INFORMATION.  NOT  FOR  USE  OR  DISCLOSURE  OUTSIDE  THE  BELL  SYSTEM  EXCEPT  UNDER  WRITTEN  AGREEMENT 


py/  ©AT&T 


June  8,  1983 


R.  S.  Feldman 
17-5128B1 

Rae: 

Enclosed  are  the'  1981  and  1982  revenue  reports  for  specific  industries 
in  the  Commercial  Sector  which  you  requested  on  June  1st.     Because  all 
Business  revenues  are  not  tracked  in  the  BOG  MMS  data  bases  by  SIC, 
only  those  revenues  associated  with  CLACed  bills  are  included  in  these 
reports.     Revenues  are  reflected  for  all  accounts  managed  under  the  ' 
National  Sales  Program,  most  major  and  select  accounts,  and  some  primary 
accounts.     SIC  level  data  for  bills  considered  "Non-MMS"  CLACs  is  currently 
only  available  via  BOC  bill  level  master  files  which  are  maintained  in  the 
BOCs  and  to  which  my  group  does  not  have  access. 

The  data  fields  on  the  report  are  - 

CLACS  -      This  is  a  count  of  the  total  number  of  CLACs  in  the 
(^n**  \^Lt^\'p*'    Bell  System  which  carried  the  designated  corporate 
B;,,,;.,  SIC  Code  as  of  1/1/83. 

The  following  revenue  fields  reflect  total  annual  billing  in  the  Bell 
System  associated  with  these  CLACs: 


S&E  - 

Service  and  Equipment  Charges 

AMU  - 

Local  Message  Charges 

TOLL- 

Message  Charges 

WATS- 

Wide  Area  Telephone  Service  Billing 

PL  - 

Private  Line  Billed  Revenues 

LL  - 

Long  Lines  Billed  Revenues 

OC&C- 

Other  Charges  and  Credits 

TOTAL- 

Sum  of  S&E  +  AMU  +  TOLL  +  WATS  +  PL  +  LL  +  OC&C 

AT&T's  measurement  and  tracking  requirement  has  been  the  BOCs  must  report 
all  Business  billed  revenue  to  the  MMS  data  base.    However,  among  BOCs 
there  may  have  been  some  inconsistencies  via  their  individual  CRTS  Billing 
systems  as  to  how  MMS  revenue  fields  have  been  populated.     For  example, 
certain  USOCs  associated  with  Private  Line  services  may  have  been  directed 
to  the  Service  and  Equipment  field.     As  there  is  no  way  to  determine  the  extent 
of  any  possible  inconsistencies,  these  revenues  are  generally  accepted,  as 
reported,  for  all  measurement  and  tracking  purposes  in  the  BOCs  and  at  AT&T. 


"Mr 


Page  -2- 

R.  S.  Feldman 

June  8,  1983 


If  you  have  any  questions,  please  call  me  on  221-6102. 


Linda  Wheeler 

Manager  -  Marketing  Information  Center 

cc:    G.  F.  Lynch 
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PARK  80  PLAZA  WEST-1 .  SADDLE  BROOK.  NEW  JERSEY  07662         (201 )  368-9471 


Ms.  Rae  Feldman  June  13,1983 

Staff  Manager 

AT&T 

295  N.  Maple  Avenue 
Basking  Ridge,  NJ  07920 


Dear  Ms.  Feldman: 

This  will  confirm  our  conversation  this  morning  with  Chuck  Jones 
regarding  Bell  revenue  and  Industry  Revenue  data.  It  is  now 
my  understanding  that: 

1)  For  Bell  revenue  we  should  employ  the  Econoscope  data 
for  1978  through  1981. 

2)  Since  this  data  does  not  provide  breakouts  by  SIC  for 
Utilities  and  Information  Services,  you  will  provide 
1980-1981  data  from  the  MMS  database  decomposed  by  SIC 
codes.  This  data  is  to  be  used  to  decompose  "MMS  sectors 
using  estimates. 

3)  Regarding  industry  data,  it  was  decided  that  INPUT  should 
use  available  data  from  our  files  but  that  you  will  also 

•  make  efforts  to  obtain  industry  revenues  by  SIC  from  a 
Bell  standard  source.  This  will  be  made  available  at  a 
later  time  if  a  source  can  be  foxand. 

I  believe  that  this  covers  the  basic  points  of  the  telephone  call. 
Additionally,  please' find  enclosed  two  copies  of  page  seven  of  the 
outline  with  the  words  "Office  Automation"  added  as  point  VI. A. 3. 
These  words  were  inadvertently  omitted. 

As  a  a  part  of  our  research  efforts  we  have  obtained  some  truly 
outstanding  material  in  Banking  and  Utilities,  Among  the  items 
are  a  detailed  forecast  of  electrical  demand  through  1992  and  a 
complete  survey  of  banker's  attitudes  toward  interstate  baning. 
We  expect  that  these  and  other  materials  will  prove  extremely 
useful  in  the  industry  analyses. 

Sin^ely, 

DTwT^stle 
Principal  Consultant 
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THE  ECONOSCOPE  GROUP,  INC. 


17:49 


BELL  SYSTEM  REVENUES  BY  SMM 


SHH  GROUP 

1979 

1980 

1981 

1982 

1983 

1984 

1965 

1986 

1987 

1988 

1989 

1990 

MOTOR  VEH.   S  DLRS. 

933.2 

955.5 

1127.6 

1400.2 

1658.3 

1802.5 

2043.8 

2307.4 

2697.2 

2826.7 

3426.1 

3750.1 

INDUST/CAPITAL  GOODS 

864.6 

963.0 

1133.4 

1374.9 

1647.8 

1882.2 

2148.1 

2540.0 

3072.1 

3531.0 

4420.0 

5374.5 

ELECT  fi  ELECTRONIC 

793.8 

914.0 

1086.5 

1323.0 

1571.2 

1718.2 

1895.1 

2090.9 

2328.2 

2391.1 

2680.6 

2870.1 

CONSTRUCTION 

615.3 

622.7 

729.4 

843.4 

908.4 

937.5 

1054.9 

1148.9 

1225.6 

1256.0 

1390.8 

1501.3 

CONSUMER  PRODUCTS 

382.3 

408.1 

476.9 

557.7 

643.1 

682.7 

768.4 

851.6 

959.3 

986.8 

1134.9 

1236.7 

HANUFACTURIHQ  IND. 

3589.2 

3863.4 

4553.6 

5499.2 

6428.9 

7023.1 

7910.2 

8938.8 

10282.4 

10991.6 

13052.4 

14732.6 

%^>.^1 

13.0 

6.9 

1  v.*7 

PETROLEUM  PROD  416.9 

Pltl  MKT/HIH/COAL  ETC  511.2 

FOOD/FEED  PAPER  ETC  525.1 

i   CHmzcias   373.9 

PROCESS  niDOSTRZES  1827.1 

PDCKftGB}  GOWS  DIST  443.573 

VOOO  mCS.Z/SBThIL  696.1 

6BNL  MEKCH-REraili  1181.1 

H     WHOLESALBtS  1162.7 

DISTRIBUTION  KOaST  3483.5 


512.6 
557.4 
587.3 
426.9 
2084.2 
tW-t.7 

459.664 
768.6 
1309.4 
1271.6 
3809.3 


642.3 
654.4 
692.3 
493.1 
2482.2 

482.177 
866.5 
1592.9 
1530.6 
4472.2 

•1-f 


849.5 
794.1 
822.3 
590.3 
3056.2 
^Vl^. 

513.492 
979.0 
1858.7 
1840.9 
5192.1 
Ib-I 


1056.5 
927.2 
955.1 
684.6 

3623.4 

545.229 
U09.7 
2151.7 
2167.7 
5974.3 


1275.1 
1017.8 
1060.3 
751.7 
4104.9 

556.686 
1205.5 
2333.7 
2323.1 
6419.1 


1611.5 
1106.9 
1210.0 
819.1 
4747.4 

591.653 
1340.1 
3120.5 
2855.2 
7907.6 


2019.2 
1250.6 
1374.8 
912.0 
5556.6 

624.184 
1524.7 
3443.1 
3230.3 
8822.3 


2592.7 
1426.7 
1577.3 
1043.8 
6640.5 

668.438 
1731.8 
3960.2 
3815.1 

10175.6 


3044.4 
1520.9 
1692.4 
1119.4 
7377.0 

667.824 
1880.7 
4037.7 
3979.6 

10565.9 


3950.5 
1766.1 
19%  .6 
1281.7 
8%4.9 

704.567 
2165.7 
4719.1 
4795.8 

12385.1 


4869.4 
1968.6 
2194.0 
1423.1 
10455.0 

733.356 
2479.5 
5212.9 
5429.3 

13855.0 


MEDIA/RECREATION 

716.6 

780.1 

884.0 

1025.6 

1157.0 

1222.0 

1379.0 

1512.8 

1674 

.5 

1729.7 

1903.1 

2030 

.5 

AIR  TRANSPORTATION 

263.801 

303.323 

327.624 

376.312 

424.686 

481.784 

545  .  701 

612.854 

688.407 

761.481 

870.661 

976.333 

SURFACE  TRANSPORT. 

646.7 

721.5 

830.8 

971.4 

1108.3 

1214.5 

1377.5 

1549.3 

1753 

.8 

1885.1 

2155.1 

2394 

.8 

PROFESSIONAL  SERViqE 

1356.0 

1568 . 5 

1792.4 

2064.3 

2391.5 

2686.4 

3149.8 

3611.7 

4230 

.8 

4724.1 

546  2.8 

6271 

.5 

BUS.  fi  PERSONAL  SRVC 

740.6 

852.2 

974.1 

1160.0 

1380.2 

1591.6 

1879.7 

2199.3 

2633 

.5 

3012.5 

3669.5 

4447 

.3 

ENERGY/RESOURCE  UTIL 

846.3 

1098.2 

1458.0 

1986.3 

2594.5 

3248.8 

4237.8 

5333.6 

6821 

.5 

8219.4 

10272.0 

12579 

.2 

4569.9 

5323.8 

6267.0 

7583.9 

9056.3 

10445.1 

12569.5 

U819.6 

17802 

.5 

20332.2 

24333.2 

28699 

.6 

1  U"'  ^ 

1.0  ' 

BROKERAGE 

BANKING 

INSURANCE 

PntAHCXAt.  SraVICBS 


HEALTH  CARE 

HOTELS/HOTELS 

BPOCATIOH 


OTHBK  ^nrxcBS 


STATE  «  LOCAL  GOVT 

rmmjo.  cwn.  govt 

GOVERNMENTS 


BEUi  SYSTEH  revenues 


382.1 
1037.3 

818.7 
2238.1 


773.3 
535.7 
1065.2 
2374.2 


847.8 
401.0 
181.060 
1429.9 


19511.1 


508.2 

601.8 

761.8 

1178.4 

1415.0 

1791.7 

980.7 

1206.0 

1457.7 

2667.2 

3222.7 

4011.2 

7  (f.  n  1 

917.7 

1063.5 

1222.9 

582.1 

665.1 

761.0 

1198.2 

1317.0 

1448.5 

2698.0 

3045.6 

3432.4 

1  2..^« 

1  l-l 

1021.7 

1200.0 

1394  .9 

497.3 

592.5 

726.1 

219.002 

264.511 

340.380 

1738.1 

2057.0 

2461.4 

11. %5 

22182.9 

26099.3 

31235.3 

(1.4'' 

941.9 
2152.5 
1740.9 
4835 .4 


1402.2 
861.7 
1602.6 
3866.6 


1618.1 
891.5 
447.043 
2956.6 


1122.6 
2473.5 
2050.9 
5646.9 


1622.3 
952.4 
1886.5 
4461.2 


2078.0 
1061.5 
453.537 
3593.0 


1383.2 
2954.7 
2451.4 
6789.3 


1887.9 
1080.3 
2111.3 
5079.5 


2419.3 
1233.2 
510.085 
4162.6 


1667.8 
3450.7 
2875.5 
7994.0 


2165.1 
1210.2 
2351.3 
5726.6 


2787.6 
1434.2 
566.187 
4788.0 


2044.1 
4119.2 
3416.5 
9579.8 


2531.5 
1382.4 
2625.5 
6539.4 


3186.2 
1655.6 
625.469 
5467.3 


2381.6 
4685.3 
3836.5 
10903.4 


2792.2 
1498.3 
2865.6 
7156.1 


3597.2 
1866.0 
691.439 
6154.6 


2868.2 
5492.0 
4479.2 
12839.4 


3196.4 
1695.5 
3192.0 
8083.9 


4096.6 
2158.3 
760.710 
7015.7 


3394.4 
6363.8 
5132.7 
14890.9 


3602.0 
1881.3 
3519.0 
9002.2 


4621.6 
2457.5 
828.376 
7907.4 


36740.3    41692.2    49165.1    56644.8    66485.3    73477.2    86658.7  99536.3 


fpt 

*  * 

i 


7/29/83 

QUARTERLY  INCOME  STATEMENT 
(Values  in  Thousands  oF  Dollars) 


W'LV  CORP 

7374  SERV-DATA 

PROCESSING  SVCS 

YEAR  ENDING 

:     DEC  31 

QTRS  1  -  B 
Sales 

Cost  oF  Goods  Sold 

GRCSS  PROFIT 
ui-eiiatina  tixpense 
OPERATING  TwrnMP 

MAR  83 

34153 
22192 

11961 

NA 

NA 

DEC  82 

3S850 
250S5 

11785 

NA 

NA 

SEPT  82 

28090 
18214 

11876 

SA 

SA 

JUNE  82 

42452 
27470 

14982 

NA 

NA 

MAR  82 
33116 

12228 
NA 

NA 

40884 
jf-alGS 

12716 

NA 

NA 

Non-Oper  Inc/Exp 
Depreciation 

1083 
NA 

2949 
NA 

SA 
SA 

1664 
NA 

1561 
NA 

961 
NA 

Interest  Expense 
Special  Items 

301 
0 

859 
0 

SA 
SA 

334 

0 

345 

0 

352 
0 

PRETAX  INCOME 

-2333 

1870 

SA 

2780 

1896 

2410 

IncOfrte  Tawp<; 

Tax  Rate  % 

-1050 
45.01 

275 
14.71 

SA 
SA 

1278 
45.97 

873 
46.04 

1748 
72.53 

MinOT*i'ty  Tntor*act 

NET  INCOME 

0 

-1283 

NA 
40S 

SA 
1189 

0 

1502 

0 

1023 

0 

662 

Extraordinary  Exp 

Inc  After  Extra 

Inc  For  Comm  BeF  AdJ 

0 

-1283 
-1283 

14598 
-14192 
406 

2025 
1189 

-895 
2337 
1502 

-1000 

2023 
1023 

-1744 
2406 
662 

Say  Due  to  CS  E=iuiy 
AVAIL  FOR  COMMON 

0 

-1283 

0 

406 

U 

1189 

1502 

0 

1023 

0 

662 

OTHER  data: 
Cash  Flow 

NA 

NA 

SA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Sales   12  Mon  Trail 
Net  Inc  12  Mon  Trail 
Cash  Flow  12  Mon 

141545 
1814 
NA 

140508 
4120 
NA 

144542 
437G 
NA 

155603 
4973 
NA 

148644 
5395 
NA 

14G750 
5975 
NA 

DATA  codes:  na=not  available;  sa=semi-annual,=  ad=annual 


REPORT  OPTION  —  NEXT 


REPORT  OPTION  -  IS 

7/29/83 


QTRS  1  -  e 
Sales 

Cost  OF  Goods  Sold 

GROSS  PROFIT 

Operatina  Expense 

OPERATING  INCOME 

depreciation 

Interest  Expense 

PRETAX  INCOME 

Income  Taxes 
Tax  Rate  % 


NET  INCOME 


Extraordinary  Exp 

Inc  After  Extra 

Inc  For  Comm  BeF  AdJ 

AVAIL  FOR  COMMON 

OTHER  data: 

Common  Dividends 
Cash  Flow 

Sales   12  Hon  Trail 

Cash  T^^ii 
^ash  Flow  12  Mon 


MAR  S3 

135939 
S3SS3 

111986 

S4289 

47S97 

13993 

897 

32807 

14100 
42.98 


°Me2    SEPTB2    JUNE  82 


2  22520 
81251 

101289 
57347 
43922 
14738 
3SS 

28518 

13120 
46.01 


1 7009S 
79053 

SI  043 

54044 

36999 

14128 

866 

22005 

10200 
46.35 


iS707         15398  agos 


173327 
82875 

90452 

48892 

41560 

11439 

1215 

28906 

12550 
43.42 


S2      DEC  81 


i 78530 
82620 

95910 

51475 

44435 

13282 

663 

30490 

13840 
45.39 


IS  70  7 
18707 


0 

1539S 
153S8 


11805 
11805 


18707         15398  ngos 


16356 
16356 


0 

16650 
16650 


1S3792 
78169 

85623  j 
45556 
400S7>5 
12780 

742 

26545 , 

i 

12740 
47.S9i 


iS356         18650  13905 


0 

13805 
13805 


^^356         ies50  13805 


4317 
32700 

721912 
62266 
116564 


4274 
30136 

704473 
60209 
113796 


4270 
25933 

685745 
58616 
110245 


4263 
27795 

SB92S3 
577S4 
107382 


3744 
29932 

643722 
55252 
105107 


3710 
26585 

S13423 
52115 
99539 


REPORT  OPTION  —  wp-t 
CURRENT  n.r, 

REPORT  OPTION  —  is\s\ 
?  NOT  A  VALID  OPTJnw 
REPORT  OPTIoS  -'^IT' 


7/29/83 


(Values  in  Thousands  of""Doiiars) 

tVmshare  ihi^ 

7374  SER^rDATfl  PROCESSING  SVCS 

Sales 

Cost  oP  Goods  Sold 

GROSS  PROFIT 
Opsratins  Expense 

OPERATING  INCOME 

Non-Oper  Inc/Exp 
Depreciation 

Interest  Expense 

PRETAX  INCOME 

Income  Taxes 
Tax  Rate  7. 


DEC  31 


NET  INCOME 

Inc  After  Extra 

Inc  for  Comm  BeF  AdJ 

AVAIL  FOR  COMMON 

OTHER  data: 
Cash  Flow 

Sales   12  Mon  Trail 
Net  Inc  12  Mon  Trail 
Cash  Flow  12  Mon 


78529 
35813 

42918 

30813 

12303 

153 
7414 

229 

4813 

1825 
37.92 

2988 

2303 
2988 

2988 


10402 


290320 
7007 
NA 


DEC  82 

SEPT  82 

JUNE  82 

85307 
50221 

88115 
40396 

78369 

15086 

27719 

34195 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

82 
NA 

694 
NA 

155 
NA 

27 

284 

125 

-8037 

3082 

8613 

-3729 
81.77 

783 
25.57 

38.79 

2279 

4048 

-2308 
-2308 

/a 
2279 

4048 
4048 

-2308 

2279 

4048 

NA 

NA 

NA 

297025 
8809 
NA 


302530 
10672 
NA 


300738 
11206 
NA 


MAR  82      DEC  81 


DATA  codes:  NA=N0T  AVAILABLE,-   SA  =  SEMI-ANNUAL AD=ANNUAL 


85234 
43550 

41684 

26323 

15361 

126 
8692 

675 

8120 

3330 
41.01 

4790 

4790 
4790 

4790 

11482 

298147 
12574 
37298 


70812 
39522 

31290 

25852 

5438 

142 
6607  f 

738 

-1765 

-1320 
74.79 

-445  ^ 

-445 
-445 

-445 

6162^ 

289SS7 
15G70 
38621 


REPORT  OPTION  —  NEXT 
CURRENT  DATA  FILE  IS:  CSC.TMP 

REPORT  OPTION  —  is 

7/29/83 

QUARTERLY  INCOME  STATEMENT 
(Values  in  Thousands  of  Dollars) 

COMPUTER  SCIENCES  CORP  YP^d  rKinr.,^. 

-7177  Qcrp(,_nMo  ,    ^^^^  ending:    mar  31 


QTRS  1  -  s 
Sales 

Cost  OF  Goods  Sold 

GROSS  PROFIT 

Operatina  Expense 

OPERATING  INCOME 

Non-Oper  Inc/Exp 
Depreciation 

Interest  Expense 
Special  Items 

PRETAX  INCOME 

Income  Taxes 
T'ax  Rate  % 

NET  INCOME 

Inc  After  Extra 

^"<=  for  Com«  BeF  AdJ 

AVAIL  FOR  COMMON 

OTHER  data: 
Cash  Flow 

Sales   12  Mon  Trail 
«-ash  Flow  12  Mon 


(WAD  o<-i 

DEC  82 

191684 

172270 

158349 

NA 

12921 

NH 

0 

NA 

12921 

NA 

257 

NA 

4985 

NA 

1 143 

NA 

0 

8439 

3798 
45.01 

4641 

4G41 
4641 

4841 
NA 

894914 
17888 
NA 


7050 

3172 
44.99 

3878 

3078 
3878 

3878 

8883 

S83420 
19885 
38771 


1BS143 
153679 

12470 

0 

12470 

803 
4679 

1058 
0 

7336 

3204 
43.88 

4132 

4132 
4132 

4132 

8811 

SS3502 
20238 
38773 


184811 
1501S7 

14854 

0 

14654 

888 
4842 

981 
0 


4482 
48.00 

5237 

5237 
5237 

5237 

10079 

844789 
17004 
34715 


180190 
183251 

16939 

0 

18939 

1581 
4580 

1791 

0 


9699  12149 


DATA  codes:  na=not  availablf.  ''^''''^ 

AVAILABLE,   SA=SEMI-ANNUAL AD=ANNUAL 


5711 
47.01 

9438 

6438 
6438 

6438 

11018 

830174 
17781 
35074 


152353 
13380^ 

12543 

0 

12543; 

1061, 
4434} 

81l! 
0 

8359  ' 

3928 
48.99 

4431 

4431 

4431  , 

i 

4431 


8885 


S24728 

1709S 
349291 


REPORT  OOTTHM 

?  not  a  Ufl,  rn   ~~  '^'^XNEXT 

CURRENT  o.r.  p:,/«: 

REPORT  OPTION  —  IS 


7/29/83 

in  Thousands  oF  Dollars) 
7374  3ERV-DATA  PROCeIsING  SVC9  ^^^"^  ^^NE  30 


8aies 

Cost  of  Goods  8oId 
QR088  PROFIT 

Operatina  Expense 
OPERATING  INCOME 

Non-OPer  Inc/Exp 
Depreciation 

Interest  Expense 

PRETAX  INCOME 

Income  Taxes 
Tax  Rate  Y. 

NET  INCOME 

Inc  After  Extra 

Inc  for  Comm  Bef  AdJ 

AVAIL  FOR  COMMON 

OTHER  data: 
CoMMon  Dividends 
Cash  Flow 

Sales  12  Mon  Trail 
Net  Inc  12  Mon  Trail 
Cash  Flow  12  Mon 


MAR  S3  j)£r 


1S492S 
118704 

49224 

19879 

28345 

4393 
5773 

NA 

24965 

1 0093 
40.39 


14882 
14882 


4493 
20655 

595552 
55737 
75643 


153484 
109979 

44505 

19111 

25394 

2599 
5036 

NA 

22957 

8775 
38.22 


14182 
14182 


14882  14182 


4472 
19219 

555630 
52977 
71318 


St Pi  82 

142111 
101166 

40945 

17239 

2370G 

2749 
4572 

NA 

21983 

8314 
37.99 


14982         14182  13569 


13569 
13569 

13569 


4469 
18141 

524763 
49922 
66866 


JUNE  82 

MAR  92 

DEC  81 

135029 

OD  / OO 

125006 
89162 

122617 
88819 

35844 

33799 

15976 

14946 

15147 

22318 

20898 

18651 

3310 
4525 

2679 
4209 

2703 
3639 

NA 

NA 

NA 

21 103 

19369 

1  7715 

7999 
37.90 

7247 
37.42 

6599 
37. 

13104 

12122 

11127 

13104 
13104 

12122 
12122 

11127 
11127 

13104 

12122 

11127 

4149 
17629 

4099 
16330 

4084 
147G6 

503335 
46967 
62596 


DATA  codes:  NA=N0T  AVAILAB/P-  Gfl  oiTMT  . 

HVHiLABLE,  SA=:SEMI -annual;  AD=ANNUAL 


488354 
44099 
58543 


480629 
41738 
55207  I 


REPORT  OPTION  —  nEXt 
CURRENT  DATA  FILE  IS:  IG. 


REPORT  OPTION  —  IS 


7/23/83 


QUARTERLY  INCOME  STATEMENT 
(Values  in  Thousands  of  Dollars) 

INFORMATICS  GENERAL  CORP 

7370  SERV-COMPUTER  &  DATA  PROCEsI'*^  ENDING.'     DEC  31 


( 


QTRS  1  -  e 
Sales 

Cost  OF  Goods  Sold 
GROSS  PROFIT 

Operatins  Expense 
OPERATING  INCOME 

Depreciation 

Interest  Expense 
Special  Items 

PRETAX  INCOME 

Income  Taxes 
Tax  Rate  '/. 

NET  INCOME 

Inc  After  Extra 
Preferred  Dividends 
Inc  For  Cowm  BeF  AdJ 

AVAIL  FOR  COMMON 

OTHER  data: 
Cash  Flow 

Sales  12  Mon  Trail 
Net  Inc  12  Mon  Trail 
Cash  Flow  12  Mon 


MAR  S3 

41431 
28032 

13339 

10859 

2540 

916 

123 
0 

1501 

735 
48.97 

766 

766 
69 
697 

697 


1682 

172544 
5673 
9021 


DEC  82     SEPT  82     JUNE  82 


49543 
30265 

19278 

12330 

6948 

815 

175 
0 

5958 

2970 
43.85 

2988 


68 
2920 

2920 


3803 

170167 
5445 
8670 


MAR  82  DEC 


41665 
26857 

14808 

11081 

3727 

812 

299 
0 

2616 

1293 
43.66 

1317 

1317 

63 
1248 

1248 

2129 

165646 
5133 
8391 


39845 
25751 

1 40S4 

11819 

2275 

805 

337 
0 

1133 

531 
46.87 

602 

602 
68 
534 

534 


1407 

163080 
4375 
8082 


33114 
25821 

13233 

11193 

2100 

793 

329 
0 

978 

440 
44.99 

538 

538 
09 
469 

469 

1331 

158517 
5196 
S124 


450 
240 

209; 

151 

571 

8' 

3f 

4564 

1888 
41.37 

2676 


2676 
68 
2608 

2608 


3524 

150327 
5120 
7807 


REPORT  OPTION  —  NEXT 
CURRENT  DATA  FILE  IS:  DATA 

REPORT  OPTION  —  M'^v- 
CURRENT  DATA  FILE  IS:  DATA 

REPORT  OPTION  —  NEXT 
CURRENT  DATA  FILE  IS:  AAC.TMP 
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295  North  Maple  Avenue  ~/ . 

Basking  Ridge.  N.  J.  07920  » 


